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SECTION I 



IlFRODUCTION 



In March of 1964, the Research Committee of the American Speech 
and Hearing Association applied to the U. S. Office of Education for 
a grant to plan a research program that would determine how effective 
school speech and hearing programs are in meeting the needs of child- 
ren with speech and hearing problems. Eollowing approval of the 
grant application, the Research Committee appointed an ac hoc Sub- 
CuiiaiiiLLee Lu absuuie responsibility for directing the development of 
the research plan. A full-time Project Director was subsequently 
employed, effective February 1, 1965. 

Section I of this report contains a review of the work accom- 
plished during the seven-month period from February to August. The 
research design developed during that time represents th(i cooperative 
efforts of the Research Subcommittee and the Project Director. The 
research proposal was submitted to the ASHA Research Committee in 
August, 1965. 

In September, 1965, with the approval of the ASHA Research 
Committee, the Project Director began developing an entirely differ- 
ent approach to resolving some of the issues and problems attendant 
upon school speech and hearing programs. The results of this approac 
are contained in Section II of this report. 

The orientation of the project assigned to the Research Sub- 
committee and the Project Director is contained in the Eollowing 
statements taken from the grant application: 

The deleterious effects of speech and hearing prob- 
lems on the communication process have been well documented 
and accepted. As a consequence, the members of a large 
professional organization. The American Speech anc Hearing 
Association, are dedicated to the task of modifying deviant 
speech patterns into more avcceptable ones. Millicns of 
dollars are spent annually to support institutionj.l train- 
ing and research concerned with providing the information 
and trained personnel required to provide effecti^^e services 
for persons with speech handicaps. The major poriiion of 
the efforts of this professional group is devoted to pro- 
grams involving public school children. 

How crucial are the needs for increased support of 
speech and hearing programs for children in the public 
schools? What are the needs for professional personnel, 
equipped with what knowledge and skills, at what levels 



of formal training? The effectiveness of existing programs 
must be determined before these questions can be properly 
answered. 



It must be recognized that the development of increased 
communication skills is related to the maturation process. 
How many of the communication problems would be eliminated 
simply because children grow older and become more mature? 



Is there a higher incidence of communication problems among 
high school drop outs? Are a large number of children who 
have significant communication handicaps being graduated 
from high schools? What is the difference, if any, in the 
number of such children ccir.ing-*froiTi systems with speech 



and hearing programs as contrasted with the number of child- 
ren coming from systems without such programs? Basically, 
are existing programs designed to serve the needs of those 
children who would be seriously handicapped upon completion 
of their public school training if they did not have such 
help? The study proposed in this application will be 
designed to obtain answers to these questions. 



It is the long-range objective of this study to con- 
duct an intensive ^ longitudinal evaluation of selected 
speech and hearing programs located in a variety of cul- 
tural settings throughout the United States. For example, 
the communication skills of the children in these school 
systems will be compared with those of children from 
comparable schools without such programs. 



A . The Problem 

One of the unresolved issues in school therapy programs, implicit 
in the preceding discussion, is the age or grade level at which a 
child should receive assistance with his speech. The issue of early 
or delayed therapy pertains primarily to children with "functional" 
articulatory deviations. The significance of this question with 
respect to the efficiency and effectiveness of school programs is 
readily illustrated by results of a survey reported by Bingham and 
others (12, pp. 35-36). Articulatory problems comprise an average 
of 81% of the caseload of the average school clinician. About 75% 
of the school clinicians work primarily with children in kindergarten 
and the first and second grades. 

The heavy concentration on early speech therapy, coi^pled with 
the evidence that the major portion of children in caseloads have 
articulatory deviations, is a source of concern to many individuals, 
particularly since articulatory patterns of young children change 
with age without formal assistance. Therefore, the proponents of 
the maturation theory of articulation development question whether 
the skills of speech clinicians and the funds that subsidize therapy 
programs are being judiciously used. 
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B. Review of Related Research 



An investigation designed to produce conclusions about the 
appropriateness of providing early therapy in school programs is beset 
by many problems. Attempting to determine the need for thv'^rapy on 
the basis of the child’s age and the number of his articulatory errors 
is an over-simplification. Furthermore, it is doubtful whether 
maturation is the primary variable on which speech behavior depends 
at the age of entering school. Speech is a learned behavior; as such, 
it depends upon the many factors that affect learning. 

The significance of erticulatcry errors extends beyond whatever 
the ettects or negative feedback may be to lack of precision in the 
acoustic code. The relation between articulatory deviations and 
disabilities in other aspects of language skills needs to be con- 
sidered as one of the determinants for the need for early therapy. 
Unfortunately, the extent of this association has not been clearly 
defined, though it is known to exist in many cases. In general, 
articulatory deviations have been viewed as homogeneous, whereas 
evidence is emerging that lends weight to the h 3 rpothesis of hetero- 
geneity. Thus, the number of errors by age level may well be a 
superficial measure of the severity of the deviation and its con- 
comitant educational implications. 

Knowledge about the effects of therapy on articulatory skills 
is far from complete. In addition, many of the important aspects 
of school therapy programs, such as case finding, case selection, 
caseloads, and scheduling, vary considerably from one program to 
another, making it impossible to describe a standard or t 3 rpical 
program. 

Development of Articulatory Skills 

Many children have not completely mastered articulatory skills 
by the time they have reached the age of entering kindergarten or 
even first grade (21, 22, 55, 62, 70, 71, 85, 92). Even though a 
number of studies have been concerned with articulatory development, 
detailed scrutiny of the resulting data does not produce confidence 
that we are able, even today, to make adequate or reliable judgments 
about normal as opposed to defective articulatory behavior in young 
children. Examination of the more frequently cited studies shows 
many instances of substantial disagreement about the age at which 
specific articulatory skills develop. Some of these discrepancies 
are shown in Table 1. 

Templin’ s (85) norms pose several problems. The variances of 
mean scores for different age levels, whether considering the total 
sample or the various subsamples, are so large in most instances 
that significant differences between means for adjacent age levels 
do not obtain. Still another difficulty is that the norms are based 
on means, yet the distributions Templin obtained are severely skewed — 
only the distribution for three-year-olds being normal (p. 28). 
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Table 1. Age at which 75% of Wellman's (92), Templin' s (85), 
Poole's (62) samples and 100% of Davis's (21) sample produced various 
sounds correctly. The Roe-Milisen data (70) show the percentage of 
children articulating the sounds correctly at grade one. 



Roe & Milisen 

Sound Wellman Tempi in Poole Davis (% Correct- -Grade 1) 



tfl 


3 


3.0 


/!/ 


4 


6.0 


A*/ 


5 


4.0 


/s/ 


5 


4.5 


ye/ 


5 


6.0 


A/ 


5 


4.5 


/// 


5 


6.0 


/6/ 


5 


7.0 


yfc/ 


5 


7.0 



5.5 5.5 89 . 1 % 

6.5 6.5 93.8% 

7.5 8.0 82.4% 

7.5 5.5 51.1% 

7.5 6.5 31.2% 

6.5 6.5 85.6% 

6.5 5.5 47.0% 

6.5 6.5 42.7% 

7.5 5.5 11.1% 
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are skewed! ^ComparLon^orLdiar”*^r^ tendency when distributions 

on the 176-item t!s! LLnn!n! items 

rather large discrepancies betleln th!f! y^>>':s, illustrates the 

These differences are shown in Table 2 central tendency. 

better articulatory skills than fh® children have 

ry sKiiis than the norms based on means imply. 

is thtrth!y do^norappea^L^aLo''’'!’'!'’”'™''®^ 

inconsistency. To what extent the^TemnH articulatory 

or qualified by more detailed t-o ^ would be altered 

contexts or by measures of stimulabili!y "“"toth" 

and has been well documented by Buck (15) Lll rtolT f ^ 

Anderson (2), and Curtis and Eardy (20) 'snria 5 (59), 

and McDonald (52) have reviewed t-h ^ ' ®P’^^®®kersbach and Curtis (82) 

McDonald (52 d IW enrrre u <=?ncept of inconsistency. 

of correct articulation is ne!ded^to suTOle^*"^!” 

on the age at which 757 of the eh-ij ®“PPk®“ent normative data based 
sounds. children correctly articulate individual 

Maturati on versus Learning 

development, though generall!”a!Lot”'d^°'^ factor in articulatory 
for a number of rfason^ Roe ^n^M,! ’ seriously questioned 

ficant reduction iH^^rW^ul^Mn " concluded that signi- 
a conclusion that harh!en “d f °“e to four- 

actually shrth1tto:irar^t“’tr:ii 

Their data are show^ Jn lableT “ ~ *=®®'=ed. 

data, is not ne!essarily°evidencl that "m!tu!Lio°™ the Templin 
variable on which articnl aMnn i - n j ni^turation or age is the 

of age. As shown in Tables 4 and^ differ 

from both the 176- item articulation’tfst^and^the scores 

test are significant for thp f^n • 50-item screening 

and 3 - 4. DiffereLes following age groups: 3 - 3.5, 3.5 - 4, 

age groups 4 - 4 5 !^ 5 - 5 or ^^her test for the 

ferences between meanicores from ^h ^ ^5 ’ "d^'’^' 

year-olds is significant at thp n«; i ? I ^ 
ferences betwee^ 

for 6. and 7-year-olds. and 



of age!"1he"'d!fSi::e be!^eIrtr6“L%'°'’' !d°"‘ 

likely to be due to the influence\f^the structured ’’f 

s/s 
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Table 2. Median and mean number of correct items from the 

Templin 176-Item Test (Templin, 85, pp. 27, 170). N = 60 at each 
level. 



age 



CA 


Medians 


Means 


Difference 


3.0 


94.7 


93.3 


1.3 


3.5 


122.7 


111.9 


10.8 


4.0 


133.5 


126.4 


7.5 


4.5 


138.0 


129.2 


8.8 


5.0 


155.3 


135.3 


20.0 


6.0 


165.8 


150.3 


15.5 


7.0 


170.2 


161.9 


8.3 



Table 3. Percentage of children making errors (Roe and Milisen, 
70, p. 42). 



Sound 


Grade 1 
(N=492) 


Grade 6 
(N=239) 


/z/ 


88.1 


84.5 


/hw/ 


43.2 


44.7 


/d/ 


70.1 


68.8 


/t/ 


45.7 


55.6 


/b/ 


26.0 


29.2 


/k/ 


13.0 


17.9 


/f/ 


10.9 


11.2 


/p/ 


5.0 


13.8 


111 


6.2 


7.9 
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Table 3. Percentage of children making errors (Roe and Milisen, 
70, p. 42). 




Grade 1 

Sound (N=492) 



Grade 6 
(N=239) 



/z/ 

/hw/ 

/d/ 

/t/ 

/b/ 

/k/ 

/f/ 

/p/ 

/!/ 



88.1 

43.2 

70.1 

45.7 

26.0 

13.0 

10.9 

5.0 



84.5 

44.7 

68.8 

j5.6 

29.2 
17.9 

11.2 

13.8 



6.2 



7.9 



Table 4. Differences between means and ^ ratios by age levels 
for the Templin-Darley 176-Item Articulation Test. Computations 
are based on data from the test manual (Templin and Barley, 87, p. 18). 
Differences significant at the .05 and .01 levels of confidence are 
marked S. 



CA 

in 

Years 


Means 


Diff 


t ratio 


Gonf 7 dence 
.05 


Level 

.01 


3 - 3.5 


93.3 


111.9 


-18.6 


2.94 


S 


S 


3.5 - 4 


111.9 


126 .4 


-14.5 


2.44 


S 


S 


3-4 


93.3 


126.4 


-33.1 


5.69 


S 


S 


4 - 4.5 


126.4 


129.2 


- 2.8 


.50 






4.5 - 5.0 


129.2 


135.3 


- 6.1 


.98 






4-5 


126.4 


135.3 


“ 8.9 


1.46 






5-6 


135.3 


150.3 


-15.0 


2.45 


S 




6-7 


150.3 


161.9 


-11.6 


2.61 


S 


S 


7-8 


161.9 


167.1 


- 5.2 


1.91 


S 
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Table 5. Differences between means and ^ ratios by age levels 
for the Temp lin-Dar ley 50-Item Screening Test. Computations are 
based on data from the test manual (Templin and Barley, 87, p. 19). 
Differences significant at the .05 and .01 levels of confidence are 
marked S. 



in 

Years 


Means 


Diff 


t ratio 


Confidence 

.05 


Level 

.01 


3 - 3.5 


21.3 


27.8 


- 6.5 


2.58 


S 


S 


3.5 - 4 


27.8 


34.4 


- 6.6 


2.83 


S 


S 


3 - 4 


21.3 


34.4 


-13.1 


5.87 


S 


S 


4 - 4.5 


34.4 


35.8 


- 1.4 


.67 






4.5 - 5 


35.8 


37.7 


- 1.9 


.82 






4-5 


34.4 


37.7 


- 3.3 


1.47 


• 




5-6 


37.7 


41.4 


- 3.7 


1.63 






6 - 7 


41.4 


45.9 


- 4.5 


2.68 


S 


S 


7-8 


45.9 


47.8 


- 1.9 


1.92 


s 
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It may appear naive to mention that speech is a learned behavior; 
nonetheless, the prevalence of the concept that children "outgrow" 
their speech differences warrants examination, particularly since 
the appropriate age for enrolling children in school therapy programs 
is the focus of considerable controversy. To be sure, children's 
speech changes with age up to a point; however, no learned behavior 
is independent of the learning situation in which it is acquired. 
Children's speech behavior is shaped and reinforced from earliest 
infancy. Speech is learned by imitation — an inefficient method of 
learning — under haphazard conditions of social reinforcement applied 
by parents, who, as a whole, have relatively little insight into 
effective! contingency management. 

It is essential that early speech attempts, which are neces- 
sarily imperfect, be positively reinforced. Unfortunately, the very 
reinforcement so necessary for speech development can also cause it 
to be maintained at levels unnecessarily low unless some care is 
taken to assist the learning process. Parents' interest in teaching 
speech seems to diminish rapidly after the infant has learned to say 
a half-dozen or so words. The child's early attempts to manipulate 
his enviironraent through speech are positively reinforced — he receives 
something to eat or the toy he wants — and little attention is paid 
to further shaping increasingly precise and complex speech behavior. 

The work now being accomplished in the area of behavior modifi- 
cation, with its de-emphasis on concepts such as maturation (Krasner 
and Ullmann, 47, p. 3), lends further weight to our need to re-examine 
the notion that delayed maturation accounts for poor articulation 
that is "functional" in nature by the age of entering school. 

Staats's (Staats and Staats, 83) work indicates that the average 
child lists the potential to read much earlier than he now does if 
reinforcement conditions are suitably controlled. Since Staats has 
shown that the same learning principles apply to both speech and 
reading, it follows that better speech and language at earlier ages 
jhould also be possible. 

ItKlirect evidence of the effects of learning environment comes 
from studies comparing speech development of children from different 
socioeconomic strata. Though socioeconomic status is generally 
assumed to be a factor influencing speech development, the data are 
somewhal; contradictory. Researchers who have found a positive rela- 
tionship between low socioeconomic status and inferior speech develop- 
ment are Gesell and Lord (29), 0. C. Irwin (38), Becky (8), McCarthy (50), 
and Smith (76). Weaver (Weaver and others, 90, p. 175) found "Only 
the tw'o lowest occupational classes affect significantly the number 
of articulatory defects exhibited by children with dyslalia." 

Weaver noted that his findings were in conflict with previous research. 

Research results based on populations selected according to the 
rural-urban dichotomy are equivocal. Louttit and Halls (48) found 
more children with speech defects in country than in city schools. 
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In contrast, M. J. M Wilson (94) found more articulatory defects in 
her urban population than in her rural population. In general, the 
urban- rural dichotomy reflects differences in socioeconomic level. 

Other studies lead to different conclusions. Norms for both 
upper and lower socioeconomic groups are provided for the Templin- 
Darley (87, pp. 18-19) 176- and 50-Item Articulation Tests. Though 
the means for each age level are consistently lower for the group 
with low socioeconomic status, the only difference between means 
large enough to be significant at the .05 level of confidence is 
that for 4.5-year-olds derived from the 176-item test. Templin' s 
population did not, however, include children living in rural com- 
munities. Everhart's (26, p. 338; 25) conclusion is even more defi- 
nite: "The factor of paternal occupation is not related to the 

occurrence of articulatory deviations." He confirmed this conclusion 
in 1956. 

The effects of the learning situation on phonetic production 
can be inferred from 0. C. Irwin's (39) study. Mothers in his 
experimental group instituted a program of reading and story telling 
when the children were 13 months old. The program continued until 
the children were 30 months of age.. The difference in phonetic 
production between the experimental and control groups was nonsignifi- 
cant until the children were 17 months old; thereafter, the differ- 
ence increased consistently throughout the experimental period, with 
the experimental group producing phonemes with significantly greater 
frequency than the control group. Certainly, the quality of speech 
and language development of most of the children in Head Start 
programs is evidence of the effect of environment on speech develop- 
ment. 



Additional evidence of the effects of training on articulatory 
development comes from the follow-up study of B. A. Wilson's (93) 
population by Andersland (1) . This group of children had received 
speech-improvement training while in kindergarten. Five years later 
the speech of these children was such that Andersland (1, pp. 84-85) 
concluded that the kindergarten training program had enabled children 
of the low socioeconomic level to " . . . attain a level of articula- 
tion achievement approximating that of middle and upper socioeconomic 
group members." Results of this training was significant for only 
the children from homes of low socioeconomic status. Differences 
in articulation between trained and untrained groups from middle and 
upper socioeconomic classes were nonsignificant. Furthermore, 

" . . . none of the lower-class children who did not receive speech 
training had errorless articulation t.fter the five-year period." 

ThOvSe data suggest that the amount, kind, and quality; of speech 
stimulation in the home is perhaps the most important factor in the 
early development of articulatory skills. Apparently, families in 
the middle and upper socioeconomic classes assist their children in 
learning speech more effectively than families of low socioeconomic 
status, since the achievement of the latter groups of children is 
affected significantly by instruction. 
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Within limits, the above evidence argues again:jt the use of 
norms for articulatory development based on mean performance by 
age for determining the need for speech instruction by age of enter- 
ing school. Such norms imply that maturation of cognitive, sensory, 
and neuromuscular systems set the limits of speech behavior in 
normal children, whereas the evidence indicates that instruction, 
informal or formal, is the primary variable. More realistic norms 
for determining a child’s need for additional assistance would be 
based on mean achievement of children whose speech -learning environ- 
ment has been controlled. Unfortunately, we simply do not know what 
young children's capabilities for learning good speech are tdien the 
many factors affecting learning have been held constant. 

Some years ago, Milisen (54, p.6) said, " . . defective articu- 

lation, a substitute response for normal articula':ion, results from 
the disruption of the normal learning process." !?aulty stimulation 
or assistance in the home may be the cause of disruption of learning; 
or, more simply, inadequate stimulation and assistance preclude ade- 
quate learning from developing. 

Winitz and Lawrence (97, p. 266) found no difference in the 
ability of kindergarten children with good and pcor articulation to 
perform a non-English sound task. Since physical and psychological 
factors were thus contraindicated as affecting the subjects' per- 
formance, they concluded; "... it would appear reasonable to 
assume that certain, as yet unidentifiable, learning factors which 
have operated in the past may account for differences in their 
Children with poor articulatio^ articulation functioning." Based 
on a review of research about articulation and intelligence, Winitz 
(96, p. 296) questioned the value of additional vresearch involving 
correlations between articulation and intelligence or other measures 
of growth. Concluding that articulation behavio:: is subject to 
stimulus and reinforcement conditions, he recommended that it be 
studied in the framework of learning theory. 

Articulatory Deviations and Personality 

Speech deviations are thought by many to affect personality 
adversely. This contention, as far as individuals with articulatory 
disorders are concerned, is not substantiated by evidence from research, 
Spriestersbach (81, p. 334) stated, "... one is forced to conclude 
that the contribution of research to an understanding of the relation- 
ship between articulatory defects and personality is largely negative 
Based on an extensive review of the literature, Goodstein (31, p. 363) 
arrived at a similar conclusion; "At present the only possible con- 
clusion is that the relationship between persons lity factors and 
articulation disorders has not been clearly dsmenstrated and much 
additional research is required." 

The evidence contraindicates using measureu of personality as 
one of the criteria for determining the significance of or extent to 
which articulatory deviations are handicapping. Similarly, such 
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measures would be unlikely to reflect the results of treatment. 

Either the negative feedback resulting in this kind of speech devia- 
tion has no consequence — a conclusion contrary to clinical experience — 
or test instruments are not sufficiently sensitive to detect it. A 
third alternative is possible; namely, failure to identify subcate- 
gories of articulation disorders may have obscured the deleterious 
effects of certain types of deviations. 

Speech Deviations and Other Language Disabilities 

Perhaps the most obvious criterion for judging the significance 
of a speech disorder is the degree of association between the disorder 
and other language disabilities. This association is of particular 
importance in the school situation. Children whose speech problems 
make failure in learning to read a potential threat are, without 
doubt, in need of early assistance.. 

Among the investigators who have found a relationship between 
reading difficulties and speech difficult?.es are Bennett (9), Betts (11), 
Sames (24) , Everhart (26) , Hildreth (36) , Jackson (42) , Monroe (56) , 

Moss (58), Robinson (69), Witty and Kopel (98), and Yedinak (99). 

Bond (14) and Moss (58) found articulatory errors associated with 
oral reading difficulties, while Hall (33) and Moore (57) found no 
difference in silent reading perfomance of defective and normal 
speakers. From a review of the literature, Artley (7, p. 359) 
concluded: "Studies indicate that speech defects may be the cause 

of reading defects, the result of reading defects, or the two may 
exist side-by-side as a result of some common factor." 

A more definitive statement was made by McCarthy (51, p. 514) 
who observed; 

When a child whose speech is not developing normally is 
examined carefully, it is usually found that there have 
been anomalies of language development present in one form 
or another throughout his life. Whether a child is referred 
to a speech therapist, to a psychologist, or to a remedial 
reading teacher is largely a matter of timing. 

She prefers the more general term, language disorder , since it focuses 
attention on the entire syndrome rsither than on a single symptom 
predominating at a particular time.. 

Falck and Falck (27, p. 439) have made similar observations; 

A surprisingly large number of persons seen for diagnostic 
study in a speech and hearing facility evidence disorders 
of language beyond those obviously involved with their 
"speech" or "hearing" problems. Many children referred 
to a clinic because of obvious speech problems have somewhat 
less obvious (but equally real and handicapping) language 
disabilities in the areas of reading, writing, and spelling. 



Some children now being referred to speech and hearing 
facilities have little or no speech problems, but come 
in with a chief complaint of extensive scholastic diffi- 
culties. There may be a past history of a speech problem 
which helps to direct the parents to a clinic .... 

Using a generative model of grammar for comparing language 
skills, Menyuk (53, pp. 119-120) reported finding no child with 
deviant speech in the three- to six-year age bracket whose grammatical 
production matched or closely matched the grammatical production of 
3 child with normal speech from two years on. She further stated 
that the children with defective speech ”... seemed unable to 
move much beyond the use of sets of elementary and generalized rules. 
This seemed to be also the case with the articulation difficulties 
found in this group.” 

Additional evidence that articulatory deviations are sometimes 
one of the manifestations of a pervasive language disability comes 
from the concept of cluttering. This disorder has long been recog- 
nized in European literature (Arnold, 6; Weiss, 91) but is only now 
receiving attention in this country. Cluttering is the end result 
of a condition termed congenital language disability by Arnold (3,4, 
5,6) and central language imbalance by Weiss (91). The condition 
designated as disordered integrative mechanism by Falck and Falck (27) 
encompasses the same syndrome. The symptoms include delayed onset 
of speech, severe and prolonged articulatory disorders, and poor 
grammar. Later on, reading, writing, and spelling difficulties 
become apparent. 

Van Riper (89, p. 148) finally noted this syndrome: "Among the 

problems which may be viewed as the residue or aftermath of delayed 
speech are severe articulation disorders; cluttering . . . and a pat- 
tern of behavior which has been termed 'specific language disability.'” 

Powers (63) recognized two categories of functional articulation 
disorder; misarticulation of specific speech sounds or groups of 
sounds and general oral inaccuracy. She further states that conditions 
termed oral inactivity and clutterin,^ may be subsumed under the term 
general oral inaccuracy . Nonetheless, cluttering or oral inactivity 
is rarely used today as a diagnostic category. 

Two of the symptoms observed by Arnold (3,5) Luchsinger and 
Arnold (6), Weiss (91), and Falck and Falck (27) have received little 
attention by students of articulatory disorders. These are poorly 
developed lateral preference and the hereditary nature of some articu- 
latory disorders. 

Johnson and House (44) found handedness related to severe 
functional articulatory disorders, though Everhart (26) did not find 
such a relationship. Subirana (84, p. 82), quoting from an extensive 
bibliography of international literature, as well as from his own 
experience , concluded ; 
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• • • dominance, laterality, and their disorders per se 
do not cause a disorder of language; rather, they are 
concomitant symptoms , reflecting on a parallel level the 
basic deviation of brain function that is responsible for 
both the disorders of language and of laterality. 

Heredity in relation to articulatory disorders has been all but 
ignored in our literature. Powers (63, p. 747) covers heredity with 
a single statement under the heading of "other physical variables": 

Such factors as general physical debility and poor health, 
a history of frequent illness, especially during the speech 
learning years, developmental slowness,* glandular deficien- 
cies, "heredity" or "biological inferiority," and others. 

Among the authors of the better-known texts on speech pathology, 
only Berry and Eisenson (10, p. 89) discuss heredity: 

Retarded speech is more than a chance occurrence in many 
families. The comment, "His father could not talk plain 
until he was in the upper grades," appears in case records 
with such regularity that inheritance of a defective central 
nervous system must be given as one cause of retarded spe^H. 

In congenital language disability, the ratio of males to females 
is about four to one (Arnold, 6, p. 397). The sex ratio alone indi- 
cates that chance is not operating as it would be if the disorder 
were due to exogenous conditions. Winitz's (95, t>. 384) conclusion 
that the hypothesis of no language difference between sexes is tenable 
on the basis of his population of five-year-olds lends further sig- 
nificance to the above sex ratio. 

Obviously, some articulatory disorders are early manifestations 
of a pervasive language disability. Early therapy is necessary to 
preclude, or at least minimize, subsequent educational failure. It 
is equally obvious that a simple count of errors related to age is 
likely to prove inadequate for identifying the children whose language 
disability' will interfere with the more complex skills of reading, 
spelling, and writing. 

Some additional studies in the area of spelling should be cited. 
Buckingham (16), Gates (28), Ham (34), Schonell (72), and Pass (60) 
considered that defective articulation was related to poor spelling. 
But Carrell and Pendergast (17) found no such relationship. This 
conflicting evidence appears to indicate that articulation and spell- 
ing disability obtains for some individuals, but not all. Here, 
again, it seems likely that an approach that fails to take into 
account possible differences within the population of individuals 
who have articulatory deviations obscures much needed knowledge about 
this condition. 



Heterogeneity of Articulatory Deviations 



Our present approach to defectiveness of articulation appears 
to be based on the assumption that articulatory deviations are homo- 
geneous. Only two investigators have addressed themselves directly 
to a h 3 Tpo thesis of heterogeneity. Trapp and Evans (88, p. 176) 
stated, "There does seem to be little justification for treating 
all functional articulatory cases as a single homogeneous group . . . ." 
They tested a h 3 rpothesis about performance on a nonverbal task and 
confirmed their contention. 

Prins (64,65) also found evidence supporting the hypothesis of 
heterogeneity. In his first study (64), he found differences among 
three subgroups identified on the basis of interdentalization of /s/ 
and /z/, ommission-type deviations, and phonemic sound substitutions 
involving alteration of only a single sound feature of the intended^ 
phoneme. A fourth group— nonphonemic distortions involving alteration 
of all articulatory features, either individually or in combination— 
was suggested by his data. His study of motor and auditory abilities 
(65) lends further credence to the concept that articulatory deviations 
are more meaningfully regarded as heterogeneous than homogeneous. 

Response to Treatment 

Two areas of response to treatment deserve consideration. The 
first area is concerned with the effects of speech improvement or 
therapy on linguistic skills. The second is the effect of treatment 
on articulatory skills. 

Jones (45) found that speech training accelerated reading 
achievement of normal second-grade students. Sommers and others 
(78,79) found that speech- improvement lessons significantly improved 
reading- factor scores (aptitude for reading, auditory association, 
word recognition, and word attack) for first-grade children. Speech 
therapy, on the other hand, did not produce significant improvement 
in reading- factor scores. At the end of the second grade, reading 
comprehension was not improved by either speech- improvement lessons 
or speech therapy, except for a group of 25 children with severe 
articulatory disorders who received speech therapy. Wilson (93) 
found that speech-improvement instruction did not affect reading- 
readiness scores of kindergarten children. Zedler (100) showed that 
speech improvement accelerated spelling achievement. In contrast. 
Durante (23) and R. B. Irwin (40,41) found no improvement in reading 
or other selected linguistic skills as the result of speech therapy. 

This body of evidence is rather inconclusive. Here, again, 
reliance on measures of central tendencies only and failure to explore 
within-group difference may have obscured important information. 



Reid (68) reviewed research to that date about the effects of 
speech therapy for children. A. T. Sommer (see Reid, p. 305) found 
children from 26 to 59 months of age improved in articulation, but 
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those receiving speech training 15 minutes daily made significantly 
more improvement than their matched controls. Backus (see Reid, 
p. 305) published results of a therapy program started in kinder- 
garten in which 332 of the or:e:»nal 575 children developed correct 
articulation in a two-year period. She attributed this result to 
speech training, but no control group was employed. In contrast, 
Reynolds (see Reid, p. 306) concluded in 1939 that kindergarten 
children receiving seven months of training made no more improvement 
than untreated children. 

Berry and Stoddard (see Reid, p. 304) found that six months of 
speech improvement for lispers produced significant improvement in 
comparison with lispers not receiving treatment. Ness (see Reid, 
pp. 304-305) found the stimulation method more effective than the 
response method for treating children with articulatory defects. 

Davis (see Reid, pp. 305-306) found fewer speech defects in the third 
grade in a school with a speech program than in a comparable school 
without such a program. Furthermore, not only were there fewer speech- 
defective children, these children had fewer errors. 

Reid’s experimental study with children in grades one through 
eight indicated that the children who received therapy twice weekly 
in small groups tor periods of 30 to 40 minutes made significant 
improvement in a five-month period compared with untreated children. 

The number of children treated at each grade level was too small to 
assess the relative effectiveness of grade level at the time treat- 
ment was introduced. She concluded; "Speech re-education, as demon- 
strated in this study, is a rapid and effective method of teaching 
correct speech patterns to children above kindergarten level." (p. 312) 

In a 3.5-week clinical program in which children received therapy 
for one hour, four days weekly, Sommers and others (80) found about 
the same increase in mean number of correct sounds in their experi- 
mental group (mothers trained) and in their control group (mothers 
not trained) . The experimental group had greater reduction in sub- 
stitutions and distortions than the control group. Tests at a later 
date showed the control group achieved greater reduction in omission- 
type errors. 

In another study, Sommers (77) found that children whose mothers 
had been trained to assist with remedial procedures made significantly 
greater progress than children whose mothers had not received this 
training. Therapy was given five times weekly for four weeks. Indi- 
vidual therapy was scheduled for 30 minutes; group therapy was sched- 
uled for 50 minutes, with group size ranging from three to five 
children. 

Sommers and others' (78) study of the effects of speech therapy 
and speech improvement on articulation indicated that while speech 
improvement resulted in significantly improved articulation for 
first-grade children, nine months of weekly speech therapy resulted 
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in even greater improvement. The therapy period was about 45 minutes 
weekly, and mean group size was 4.5. They elso found that three 
months of weekly therapy produced results equivalent to nine months 
of speech improvement scheduled for 30-minute periods weekly. Speech 
clinicians conducted the speech- improvement program in classrooms. 

Results of a study of various durations of speech improvement 
on articulation improvement by Sommers and others (79) showed that 
nine months of speech improvement was superior to 16 weeks of speech 
improvement initiated at mid-year. Subjects were first-grade child- 
ren. Subsequently, eight weeks of speech improvement was given to 
second-grade children who had received nine months of this kind of 
training while in first grade. Articulatory progress for this group 
was no greater than the progress of two control groups. One control 
group had received speech improvement in first grade, and the other 
had received no treatment. 

In contrast with the above findings, R. B. Irwin (40,41) found 
that speech therapy did not produce significant changes in articula- 
tion scores for either first— or second-grade children. 



Summary 

From this review of the literature, it is evident that develop- 
mental norms leave much to be desired. Current norms are based on 
chronological age and do not satisfactorily take into account the 
numerous variables that affect learning. Furthermore, these norms 
are quantitative. They do not encompass adjustments for important 
qualitative aspects of speech and language behavior. 

In some cases, articulatory disorders seem to be an early mani- 
festation of a pervasive language disability. Failure to identify 
subgroups within the broad category of articulation deviations -may 
be the cause of conflicting evidence about the relation between speech 
and other language difficulties. It may also have obscured the real 
effects of therapy on language skills for certain kinds of cases. 

Objective data about the effects of therapy on articulatory 
skills are not extensive enough to furnish guidelines for results 
that might be expected in school speech and hearing programs . 



C. The Survey Approach 

The orientation of the grant application indicated that the 
answer to one of the major questions about school programs could 
be obtained through a survey. Examined in detail, a survey has ^ 
inherent limitations for resolving the issue of the appropriate time 
for treating articulatory deviations. 
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EquivaleRt Populations 

The assumption of random samples from the same parent population 
prior to treatment cannot he met. Unless this assumption is met, 
results of the survey would have no meaning. Furthermore, the treated 
and untreated populations must be maintained in the same learning 
environment during the course of treatment. If this precaution is 
not taken, the results, whatever they may be, will be confounded with 
learning environment, and it would be impossible to isolate the effect 
of treatment per se. 

In many instances, real differences between school populations 
that have speech and hearing services available to them and those 
that do not seem to exist. Generally speaking, schools that do not 
provide special services are located in economically depressed 
areas or in rural communities. Socioeconomic status is assumed to 
be a factor in speech development, though the evidence is somewhat 
contradictory (see pp. 10-11). A review of pertinent investigations 
at least indicates that an assumption of no difference in speech 
development between upper and lower socioeconomic groups would be 
open to question. 

The effects of kindergarten experience, school curriculum, and 
quality of classroom instruction on speech development have not been 
specified clearly to date. Kindergarten classes are not always 
provided in schools located in economically depressed and rural areas. 
These schools tend to have difficulty competing for the best-qualified 
personnel. Often they do not have the pupil personnel services and 
curriculum consultants that contribute to the learning environment. 

Some rural schools that might other^'^ise have a financial base to 
support speech and hearing services cannot support them because the 
schools are too small to warrant employing a full-time clinician, 
and distances between schools are too great for sharing the services 
of one person. 

Parochial schools are the one source for untreated populations 
that are located in communities with treated populations. Obvious 
differences in home background, school financing, school curriculum, 
teacher background and preparation, and, very often, class size exist 
between parochial and public schools. The fact that children with 
the more severe speech difficulties are often sent to public schools 
in order to receive help with their speech would distort the compari- 
son of treated populations drawn from public schools and untreated 
populations drawn from parochial schools. 

The above considerations negate the tenability of assuming random 
sampling from the same parent population prior to treatment. They 
also show that the learning environments in which treated and untreated 
groups are maintained differ. As a result, differences in the preva- 
lence of speech deviations in treated or untreated groups would be 
confounded with socioeconomic status, community size, school curricu- 
lum, school practices, school personnel, and religious-group differences. 
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Population Contamination 



Survey data intended to show the effects of treatment based on 
prevalence of speech deviations in treated and untreated populations 
would be spurious for reasons other than the inability to meet the 
assumption of no difference between the groups prior to treatment 
and lack of control over learning environment once treatment is begun. 
Neither treated nor untreated school populations exist as "pure 
cultures." 

Treated populations may have an unduly high concentration of 
children with severe speech deviations. Conversely, untreated popu- 
lations may have a spuriously low percentage of children with speech 
problems. Families sometimes move to communities where schools 
provide speech and hearing service for the specific purpose of obtain- 
ing this service. Children may be sent to live with relatives or 
placed in foster homes in communities where service is available, 
or they may be transported daily to nearby d' stricts that offer 
speech services. Servicemen and officers who have children with 
speech deviations frequently request and receive transfer to areas 
where schools provide speech and hearing services. 

Some schools without speech and hearing programs are located in 
communities where speech services are available through agencies such 
as Easter Seals, medical facilities, college clinics, private practice, 
and so forth. Some of the children may be served by mobile therapy 
units sponsored by a service organization. 

When services are not available in the immediate community, 
children with speech disorders are often taken to some distant service 
agency for diagnosis and intermittent treatment. Other children are 
enrolled in camps or residential programs serving speech- and hearing- 
handicapped children during the sximmer months. Parents may take up 
residence in a community offering such service for the summer only. 
Children may live with relatives or be placed in foster homes for the 
summer so that they may receive some help. 

In a Edition to children who have received some kind of intermit- 
tent or si or t- term service, untreated populations will contain child- 
ren who ha ’'e received systematic service by virtue of previous attend- 
ance at scKdoIs where either therapy or speech improvement in the 
classroom or both are a part of the educational services provided. 

Not only will populations identified as untreated contain child- 
ren who have been treated, populations identified as treated will 
contain children xdio have not been treated. Few, if any, programs 
are sufficiently staffed so that each and every child who needs 
service receives it. Even if staff size did not constitute a limita- 
tion, differences among treated groups would continue to exist, because 
criteria for that which constitutes a speech deviation remains a matter 
of value judgment, and value judgments inevitably vary. 
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The number of children with speech deviations that will be found 
in any treated population will depend in large part on case-selection 
practices. Case identification is achieved through speech screening 
and referrals. Usually, screening is limited to the primary grades, 
with the responsibility for case identification in the upper grades 
falling to classroom teachers. Students transferring to a school 
in grades no longer screened may be overlooked by classroom teachers. 
Sometimes the teacher does not have an adequate sample of the child’s 
speech, because the student is reluctant to participate in discussions. 
Some teachers feel that class work takes precedence over the need 
for assistance with oral communication skills and are unwilling to 
refer for a service that might compete with class time. 

School policy may dictate selection on the basis of severity, 
as well as mandate the age or grade level at which therapy may be 
initiated. Caseload restrictions coupled with staff size usually 
mean that many children cannot receive service. Where extensive 
waiting lists exist, and they do in many schools, clinicians can 
usually choose cases on the basis of personal preference for working 
with certain types of problems. Availability of physical facilities, 
the amount of therapy time allocated to each school, and the need 
to coordinate children's therapy schedules with certain classroom 
activities may determine whether a child receives service, quite 
independent of the severity of his speech disorder. Classroom teachers’ 
objections to removing children from classrooms or lack of parental 
cooperation may be deciding factors . Any one of these circumstances 
or a combination of them may have precluded therapy for a number of 
children. 

In comparison with instruction in reading or arithmetic, for 
example, which is given to all children in the school, assistance in 
learning better speech is provided to only a selected group of child- 
ren within the school’s population of children with speech differences. 
Most often the services are available to whatever number of children 
the clinician can accommodate, selected by criteria that vary widely, 
not only from school district to school district, but from clinician 
to clinician within a given school district and from school to school 
assigned to a particular clinician. A number of fortuitous circum- 
stances also function to limit case selection. Thus, the prevalence 
of speech deviations in any "treated" population, when prevalence is 
determined by a survey, cannot be said to reflect either the effec- 
tiveness or ineffectiveness of therapy. 

In order to compare treated and untreated populations, it would 
be necessary to exclude children who have not received therapy from 
the treated population and those who have received therapy from the 
untreated population. Determining each child’s status with respect 
to whether he had received therapy would be extremely time consuming 
and expensive. Not only would school records have to be searched, 
parents would have to be interviewed. On the whole, parents provide 
rather inaccurate information. Many parents would not even know 
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vh6th.6ir s-' 0 id 6 ch in\prov6iii6nt in th6 classroonij as a forni of traatniantj 
had been a part of the child's early curriculum. And most unfortun- 
ately, parents do not always know whether a child has received or is 
receiving speech therapy. Furthermore, for really accurate compari- 
sons, it would be necessary to ascertain which children in the 
treated i)cpulation have received service in addition to that which 
is provide.d by the school. The investment of the time required to 
obtain thi.s information would be so great for the quality of informa 
tion received that the undertaking would be unreasonable. 

Even if these data could be easily obtained, they would be of 
help only if the prevalence of speech deviations in the populations 
served by schools with and without speech programs could be shown 
to be equivalent at the outset. Previous discussion has indicated 
that such an assuraption is unsound. 

Tfcie Treatment Variable 



Even if it were possible to find populations comparable in every 
respect except for treatment, the survey has yet another limitation. 

The variation in ischool therapy programs makes it all but impossible 
to speci.fy clearly and unequivocal .*y that which is meant by treatment . 
Such factors as amount of clinician training, credential requirements, 
tenure of the program, ratio of clinicians to school enrollment, 
qualifications of supervisors, program financing, and stated maximum 
caseload can be determined and accounted for. Other important variables, 
ones more likely to have a direct effect upon the change in children's 
speech oatterns}, could be determined, at best, with great difficulty 
and little accuracy. 

Scheduling practices, type of therapy, dismissal criteria, and 
ancillary instruction and services are not constant from school to 
school oi: even within a particular school. Some children are seen 
individually, while others are seen in groups. Though average group 
siae is four or five (Bingham and others, 12, p. 38), .groups range 
from tv;o to ten or more. Group composition is equally variable. 

Grouping may be heterogeneous or homogeneous with either age or type 
of problem as the grouping variable. 

Length of the therapy period is variable. Bingham's (12, pp. 39-40) 
survey indicated that 29% of the 705 respondents used 15- to 24-minute 
periods for groups, while 57% used 25- to 34-minute periods.^ A few 
respondents reported therapy periods ranging from 35 to 54 minutes, as 
well as therapy periods of less than 14 minutes . Length of therapy 
sessions for children seen individually was reported to be equally 
variable; 40% of the 705 respondents used 15- to 24-minute periods, 36/o 
scheduled 25- to 34-minute sessions, 10% reported sessions of less 
than 15 minutes. The remaining 2% used 35- to 54-minute periods. 

li’requency of therapy periods is also variable. Data from the 
same survey indicated that 43% met individuals and 53% met groups 
biweekly. Substantial proportions of the respondents scheduled 
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individuals (29%) and groups (33%) once a week only. Of the remainder, 
most used a more intensive schedule, though a few apparently did not 
even see children on a weekly basis. Considerable dissatisfaction 
about schedules was expressed: "Approximately one out of two clini- 

cians feels that the number of therapy meetings scheduled weekly is 
not satisfactory." (12, p. 39) 

The actual number of therapy periods provided throughout the 
school year varies also. The amount of time allocated for speech 
screening, diagnosis, and scheduling at the beginning of the year 
varies from two to six weeks. In schools where classes change in 
mid-year, an additional week or two may be required for reorganizing 
schedules. Therapy may be discontinued before the end of the school 
year so that clinicians have time for preparing final reports. 

Other reasons exist for the inability to predict total number 
of therapy periods. While substitute teachers are employed to replace 
classroom teachers on sick leave, the school clinician has no such 
counterpart; thus, when he is on sick leave, therapy is cancelled. 
Therapy sessions are sometimes cancelled in order for the clinician 
to confer with parents, attend staffings or professional meetings, 
and, in some instances, to act as substitute teachers. 

Therapy approaches are also diverse. Some clinicians use a 
direct teaching method and emphasize specific skills; others use an 
indirect approach aimed at stimulating group interactixyU. Group 
activities may be structured or unstructured. Activities may be 
specific for individuals within a group, or all children may be expected 
to participate in the same activities. Emphasis on auditory training 
and sound discrimination, mirror work and tongue exercises, isolated 
sounds as opposed to linguistic units, and receptive as opposed to 
expressive speech and language differs from clinician to clinician. 

Ancillary services and assistance also affect the outcome of 
therapy. Some clinicians are located in schools where assistance 
from school physicians, psychologists, counselors, nurses, and social 
workers is readily available; others have only limited access to this 
kind of assistance. Sommers (77) has shown that parents can be used 
effectively to increase the amount of improvement resulting from 
therapy. 

Some clinicians confer with parents routinely and enlist their 
active participation in the therapy process; others have only minimal 
contacts with parents. In addition to whatever assistance may be 
given by parents, classroom instruction must be accounted for. Some 
children have had speech improvement lessons as a part of regular 
classroom instruction either prior to or concurrently with therapy. 
Others have not received this kind of instruction. Speech-' improvement 
activities may augment therapy results, though it is possible they 
may not. At any rate, consultative services, the amount of parental 
assistance, and additional instruction such as speech improvement 
in the classroom qualify treatment given. 
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Size of caseloads is another important consideration. The 
Bingham (12, p. 36) survey indicated that the mean caseload was 
approximately 130 children with mean caseloads by geographic areas 
ranging from 89.13 to 186.10 children. The caseload study conducted 
in California (19, p. 7) showed the median caseload to be in the 
interval of 150-199 children. Caseloads of 19% of the respondents 
were from 200 to 299, while 5% reported caseloads of 300 to over 400. 
Beginning with the 1964-65 school year, maxirrtum caseload was mandated 
at 90. A survey would have to consider not just current caseload 
specifications, but the limits, or lack thereof, that have applied 
in the past. That is, treated populations are not strictly comparable 
on the basis of current caseload specification, since previous case- 
load limits may dictate the residual population of children needing 
service . 

The foregoing discussion illustrates the variety of approaches 
to articulation therapy and the multiplicity of variables that affect 
it. In theory, a survey would produce results based on an "average” 
program. Nonetheless, in some cases, perhaps in many cases, widely 
spaced schedules, short therapy periods, large group size, and high 
caseloads may interact to produce results that are tantamou . to no 
treatment. If these conditions obtain in a substantial number of 
programs, a survey is as likely to produce no difference between 
treated and untreated populations as it is to produce a difference. 

The data might indicate that treatment is not effective. But such 
a result would not preclude the question of whether therapy per se 
is ineffective or whether therapy is ineffective under certain 
circumstances of scheduling, case select io».., and so forth. The 
survey technique is too gross to permit answers to such questions, 
and the issue of treatment would remain unresolved. 

Other Sampling Problems 

Even if the above considerations did not present obstacles, 
still other problems, which are not easily solved, exist for a 
survey. In order to avoid a biased sample, it would be necessary to 
make certain that all of the variables that bear importantly upon 
treatment effectiveness are either represented in the sample or have 
equal opportunity of appearing on the basis of random sampling. 

In order to obtain either an adequate representative or random sample 
for such a survey, total cooperation of school systems is necessary. 
This kind of cooperation cannot be assumed. The best that could be 
achieved is a sample of those school systems that are willing to 
participate. Cooperation for this type of investigation may actually 
be a critical criterion of the quality of the program; hence, the 
sample would be biased. 

Summary and Conclusions 

A survey approach was examined as a means of answering these 
two questions; a) "How many of the communication problems would be 
eliminated simply because children grow older and become more mature?" 
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and b) "What is the difference, if any, in the number of such children 
coming from systems with speech and hearing programs as contrasted 
with the number of children coming from systems without such programs?" 

The limitations of a survey are the following: 

1. The assumption of random samples from the same parent popu- 
lation prior to treatment cannot be met. 

2. The school environment of treated and untreated populations 
would not be the same; thus, real differences due to treat- 
ment might be obscured, or differences might obtain that 
are not due to treatment per se. 

3. In the course of time, the concentration of speech deviations, 
particularly extreme deviations, may shift so that the loss 
of children from untreated to treated populations gives 

the former a spuriously low and the latter a spuriously 
high percentage of speech deviations. 

4. Treated and untreated populations are both contaminated. 
Populations ostensibly untreated contain children who ha ^-e 
received therapy from other sources . Treated populations 
contain children who need, but have not received, therapy. 
Identification of the speech- service background of each 
child lu the sample would not only be unreliable, but imprac- 
tical. 

5. The lack of uniform practices in critical aspects of therapy 
programs precludes any reasonable specification of that 
which constitutes treatment. Consequently, neither rejec- 
tion or retention of the null hypothesis of the difference 
between treated and untnaated groups would be very mean- 
ingful . 

6. The chances of drawing either an adequate representative 
sample or a true random sample are minimal. 

These limitations lead to the conclusion that a survey could 
not produce unequivocal answers to the questions posed. 



D . An Experimental Approach 

The controls necessary for obtaining unequivocal answers to 
questions about the need for therapy are available in only the experi- 
mental approach to research. Therefore, a research design was eve 
oped that would compare the articulatory skills of children with 
"functional" articulatory deviations who do and do not receive therapy 
in a population whose progress could be charted over a three-year 
period from the time they enter kindergarten to the time they enter 
third grade. The research design, included the following provisions; 



1. Treated groups and untreated control groups would be random 
samples from the same parent population prior to treatment. 

2. Treated and untreated groups would remain in the same school 
environment during the course of the investigation. 

3. Important factors pertaining to treatment effectiveness 
would be controlled; type of therapy, frequency of therapy 
sessions, number of therapy sessions, period of time covered 
by therapy, group size, age or grade level at the time therapy 
begins, criteria for assignment to therapy, criteria for 

. dismissal from therapy, caseload of clinicians, dlssemina- 

I tion of information to parents and teachers, and treatment 

■ from other agencies. 

I 4. The artifacts of a treatment situation (Hawthorne effect) 

I would be controlled. 

Hj The requirements for a longitudinal study and experimental con- 

n trols in research presumed to determine therapy effectiveness led to 

the development of a study of the effects of schedules and grade level 
— at initiation of therapy on the remission of articulatory errors. 

[1 The experimental approach developed along these lines of inquiry has 

^ other advantages when compared with a survey. It would produce 

information about a) the effects of therapy initiated in kindergarten 

B and first and second grades, b) the effects of therapy schedules 

four times weekly as opposed to twice weekly, and c) the relative 
effects of grade level when therapy is begun and frequency of sched- 

O ules for moderate and severe problems* These data would provide a^ 

much-needed baseline for judging the effectiveness of other variations 
of schedules and methods of treatment. 

0 

II 

a 



1 

1 
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METHOD 



Subjects 

The subjects would be 724 kindergarten children drawn from the 
second and fourth quartiles of a population of children with consist- 
ent "functional” articulatory deviacions. 

These children would be enrolled in three to five school dis- 
tricts, or special education districts, large enough to produce a 
total population of 30,000 kindergarten children. Criteria for 
selecting districts would include a) location in areas using general 
American dialect, b) location in areas with a stable population, 
c, low percentage of children transferred from public to parochial 
schools after kindergarten, d) an established speech therapy program 
under direct supervision of speech and hearing clinicians. When 
possible, preference would be given to school districts in which 
parental permission is not required for enrolling children in speech 
therapy, and emphasis is placed on therapy for older children rather 
than for younger children. Finally, schools located in communities 
with a minimum of speech and hearing service available from nonschool 
r jencies would be desirable. 

All kindergarten children in the participating districts would 
be screened for articulatory errors. The initial screening would be 
based on a test for 24 consonants and 2 allophones. These sounds 
would be tested as singles rather than in blends. Two trials would 
be given for each sound in initial, "medial," and final positions 
as appropriate. Stimulus material would include the appropriate items 
from the Templin-Darley Tests of Articulation and additional items 
of similar vocabulary difficulty required to provide the desired 
number of trials. The stimuli would be presented orally; children 
would be asked to respond on a repeat-after-me basis. Children mak- 
ing errors on more than two of the 26 sounds would qualify for 
further testing. 

Children with obvious organic involvement, hearing loss, mental 
retardation, and bilingualism would be screened out of the group of 
children making articulatory errors as specified above. Elimination 
because of organic involvement such as cleft palate and cerebral pals)^ 
would be based on the clinical judgment of the examiners. Informa- 

about languages spoken in the home would be obtained from enroll- 
ment records. Children from homes where more than one language is 
spoken would be eliminated. 

Children not eliminated because of organic involvement or a 
bilingual background would be given an individual hearing screening 
test by pure-tone audiometry. The test would include 500, 1000, 

2000, and 4000 Hz delivered at 25 dB (ISO). Threshold tests would 
be administered to those children who fail the screening test. 

Children whose hearing loss meets medical referral criteria would 
be eliminated. 
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Candidates not otherwise eliminated would be given the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test. Children with IQ scores below 80 would be 
eliminated on the basis of potential learning disability, even though 
scores from this test represent vocabulary recognition. 

The remaining population of children with articulatory errors 
would then be tested for consistency with a short form of the Deep 
Test of Articulation. To be counted as an error, a sound would have 
to be incorrect in at least five of the 16 contexts used. Only those 
children who consistently misarticulate three or more of the 26 test 
sounds would remain in the population from which the experimental 
population would be drawn. 

Subjects meeting the criteria described above would constitute 
a single population, regardless of school or school district, which 
would be ranked on the basis of number of articulation errors. The 
second and fourth quartiles of this population would constitute the 
experimental population. 

Experimental Groups 

Three groups of children would receive therapy. One group 
would begin speech therapy in kindergarten. Therapy would be post- 
poned for a second group until they st^.rt first grade. A third group 
would not receive therapy until they reached second grade. 

Three other groups would receive special-attention treatment, 
but no speech therapy. (The term special attention was deemed 
preferable to placebo . The purpose in establishing these groups 
would be to control the Hawthorne effect.) The same pattern would 
be followed; that is, one group would be scheduled for special atten- 
tion while in kindergarten; another group would start receiving this 
kind of treatment in first grade, while a third group would not be 
scheduled until second grade. In addition to the groups receiving 
therapy or special attention, two groups would receive therapy 
preceded by special attention as follows. One group would receive 
special attention while in kindergarten and begin therapy in first 
grade, while another group would receive special attention in kinder- 
garten and first grade, followed by therapy in second grade. Thus, 
a total of five groups would receive special attention only, or 
special attention subsequently followed by therapy. 

Each of these eight groups would have an equal number of children 
with moderate articulatory deviations (second quartile) and severe 
articulatory deviations (fourth quartile) . Within each of these 
groups, half of the children would be scheduled for treatment (therapy 
or special attention) twice weekly, and half would be scheduled 
four times weekly. 

The untreated control group would be constituted in a similar 
manner. Half would be drawn from the group of children designated 
as having moderate articulatory deviations; half would have severe 
deviations . 
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The numher of children required for each of the subgroups, based 
on attrition rate of approximately 10%, is shown in Table 6 below. 

A ssignment of Subjects to Groups 

The schoo] situation imposes some restrictions on random assign- 
ment of sub jec -s to subgroups, since children must necessarily remain 
in the schools in which they are enrolled. Therefore, once the experi- 
mental population has been selected and the school placement of each 
child in the population identified, the potential number of groups 
of children in each of the two quartiles that each school could accom- 
modate would be determined. Treatment groups could then be randomly 
assigned to schools. The breakdown of the 208 groups according to 
extent, of deviation (quartile) , type of treatment, and schedule is 
shown in Table 7. 

The children in each school would then be assigned at random to 
the treatment groups designated for the school. Those not assigned 
to a treatment group would automatically be assigned to the untreated 
control group. All children who qualify would be included. The number 
of children in excess of the 724 specified would be designated as 
alternates and assigned a rank order. Whenever attrition occurs in 
subgrou 3 that had not begun therapy or special-attention treatment, 
an alternate would be assigned to fill the vacancy. 

When two or more subgroups of the same category are assigned 
to the same school, grouping will be left to the discretion of the 
clinician. For example, if two groups of children with severe articu- 
latory deviations are assigned a biweekly schedule for therapy, the 
clinician may arbitrarily determine the grouping of the children. 
Children in the second and fourth quartiles would, however, be 
scheduled separately. 

Assignment of Clinicirns to Treatment Groups and Schools 

Clinicians would be assigned at random to either therapy or 
special-attention treatment exclusively. They would also be assigned 
to a particular schedule frequency. Insofar as possible, they would 
be assigned to the schools they ordinarily serve. Assignments to 
other schools, which would be necessary in some cases, would take 
geographic location into account in order to minimize additional 
travel time. 

Desirably, clinicians would be assigned to a specific schedule 
for a particular type of treatment for children with a given level 
of articulatory deviation. This procedure would mean that eight 
different clinicians might be assigned to one school in the event 
that any one school might have drawn the total possible number of 
treatment groups. In order to avoid the confusion that might result 
as well as the inefficiency of the extensive travel that would be 
required, the compromise of permitting the clinician to treat children 
in either of the two quartiles seemed preferable. 



Table 6, Grade level, weekly schedule, and number of subjects 
for therapy and control groups. 



Type of Group 


Kindergarten 
2 4 


Grade 1 
2 4 


Grade 2 
2 4 


Totals 


Therapy 
















2nd Quartile 


21 


21 


21 


21 


21 


21 


126 


4th Quartile 


21 


21 


21 


21 


21 


21 


126 


Special Attention 
















2nd Quartile 


21 


21 


18 


18 


18 


18 


114 


4th Quartile 


21 


21 


18 


18 


18 


18 


114 


Special Attention 
(Therapy in Grade 1) 
















2nd Quartile 


18 


18 










36 


4th Quartile 


18 


18 










36 


Special Attention 
(Therapy in Grade 2) 
















2nd Quartile 


18 


18 










36 


4th Quartile 


18 


18 










36 


Untreated 
















2nd Quartile 


50 












50 


4th Quartile 


50 












50 












TOTAL 


724 




Table 7. Number of groups by quartiles, type of treatment, and 
weekly schedule. 



Number 

Type of Group Twice Weekly 


‘ of Groups 
Four Times Weekly 


Totals 


2nd Quartile 


Therapy - Kdg. 


7 


7 


14 


Therapy - Grade 1 


7 


7 


14 


Therapy - Grade 2 


7 


7 


14 


Special Attention - Kdg, 


7 


7 


14 


Special Attention - Grade 1 


6 


6 


12 


Special Attention - Grade 2 


6 


6 


12 


Special Attention - Kdg, 


Therapy Grade 1 


6 


6 


12 


SpBcxsX AttGUtion • Kdg • snd 


Grade 1, Therapy Grade 2 

Total Groups 


6 


b 


iz 

104 


4th Quartile 


Therapy - Kdg, 


7 


7 


14 


Therapy - Grade 1 


7 


7 


14 


Therapy - Grade 2 


7 


7 


14 


Special Attention - Kdg, 


7 


7 


14 


Special Attention - Grade 1 


6 


6 


12 


Special Attention - Grade 2 


6 


6 


12 


Special Attention - Kdg, 


Therapy Grade 1 


6 


6 


12 


Special Attention - Kdg, and 


Grade 1, Therapy Grade 2 

Total Groups 


6 


6 


12 

104 



Treatment 



special-attention groups would be composed of three 
children, but could vary from two to four in order to adjust for 
attrition. Periods would be 30 minutes in length; schedules would 
be based on 40-minute units to allow time for movement of children 

*^°i, a As mentioned above, two different weekly 

schedules would be used— twice and four times weekly. Therapy and 
special attention would extend over a 7-month period. Once begun, 
treatment or special attention would continue until all sound Lrors 
are corrected or until the project is completed. 



, /I^he type of therapy provided would be controlled by selecting 
clinicians whose therapy procedures generally conform to ^he broad 

description that follows. 



Therapy would be direct, systematic, and clinical. In this 
respect, clinical is taken to mean that each child's activities in 
the group situation would be selected according to his needs as 
opposed to all children's engaging in the same activity. The approach 
used in teaching sounds would be highly structured and proceed from 
isolation, to nonsense syllables, to words, to phrases and sentences, 
and then to spontaneous "carryover." "Ear training" would be used 
in conjunction with production. Both phonetic placement and the metho 
approximation would be used in teaching correct sound production. 

Less direct procedures would be used for those kindergarten child 
ren whose speech is so poorly developed that training in articulatory 
s IS inappropriate. In some cases, the first therapeutic task 

would be to encourage more extensive verbal output and vocabulary 
development. In other cases, the first step would be to establish 
better general approximations of meaningful units within the existing 
speech patterns before working on specific sounds. 



Special-attention groups would be told they are attending speech 
class, but the activities during the sessions for these groups would 
be directed toward generating group conversation and interaction. 

No attention would be directed to the children's speech as such. 
Activities would include share -and- tell, story telling, discussions 
about home and school activities, pets, vacations, and so forth. 
Detailed daily lesson plans would be developed for the clinicians 
conducting special-attention groups in order to minimize clinicians' 
inadvertently engaging in therapy. The following restrictions would 
be invoked: a) The children's speech is to be left alone, b) Neither 

speech sounds nor better pronunciation is to be taught, c) Stress 
on a particular vocabulary and the teaching of a new vocabulary are 
o be avoided, d) Verbal output of the adult is to be minimal, while 
normal conversation of the children is to be emphasized, e) No 

reinforcement for better speech-sound production or pronunciation is 
to be given. 
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At such time as the clinician believes a child has corrected 
his articulatory errors, the child would be referred for testing. 

The original screening test would be administered, and spontaneous 
speech would be observed. If errors are found, the Deep Test of 
Articulation would be administered. More than two errors in 16 
contexts would be the criterion for an uncorrected sound. If errors 
are present, the child would be returned to his treatment group. 

If no errors are found as defined above, a recorded sample of spon- 
taneous speech would be obtained at the time of dismissal from the 
treatment group. A follow-up test would be administered at the end 
of four weeks following termination. If a stable result has been 
achieved, the child would be dismissed permanently. If errors are 
found, the child would be returned to his treatment group. 

Classroom teachers would be given routine reports on children's 
PiOgress. Specific suggestions for individual children woul'^ not be 
given unless the suggestions are actively solicited. Actively engag- 
ing teacher assistance would be avoided, and clinician- teacher 
interaction would be kept to a minimum. 

Parent conferences would be limited to three each year. One 
conference would occur at the beginning of the year, another at 
mid-year, and one at the end of the year. Parents would be encouraged 
to accept the child's speech as it is. They would not be provided 
with specific suggestions for assisting children. 

Professional Personnel Requirements 

Personnel for Testing . Approximate j.y 37 clinicians would be 
required to conduct speech tests during a three-week period at the 
beginning of the school year. The initial screening would require 
an estimated average of three minutes per child or a total of 1,500 
hours for 30,000 children. Approximately 9,000 children would need 
additional speech tests estimated to require 1,800 hours. The 3,300 
hours of testing time could be accomplished by 37 clinicians in three 
weeks allowing 30 hours of testing time per week due to kindergarten 
schedules. Two clinicians would be required for making tape record- 
ings of spontaneous speech during a one-week period immediately after 
the experim*" '1 group has been identified. 

Since approximately 12,000 of the original 30,000 children would 
need to take the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, which requires an 
estimated 12 minutes for kindergarten children, 27 examiners would 
be needed to complete the test in a three-week period. These exam- 
iners would be drawn from the school districts' panels of substitute 
teachers . 

About 12,000 children would require hearing tests. Two audiome- 
trists would be required for screening; an additional two audiome- 
trists would be needed for threshold tests. 



Post-tests would be administered to all of the children in the 
study population, regardless of the group to which they are assigned. 
Based on an estimate of 12 minutes for the speech examination and 
three minutes for the tape recording, approximately 188 hours of 
tcisting time would be needed. Seven clinicians could complete the 
tests in a one-week period. These tests would be repeated at the 
beginning of each school year; that is, at the time this group of 
children enters first, second, and third grades. One clinician 
would need to be available during the school year to test children 
who are to be dismissed from the treatment groups. Personnel for 
the post-tests would be recruited from among the clinicians partici- 
pating in the initial testing program but who have not participated 
in the treatment program. 

Estimated personnel needs for screening and testing at the 
beginning of the project are as follows; a) speech screening and 
testing, 37 clinicians for 3 weeks; b) recording spontaneous speech, 

2 clinicians for 1 week; c) hearing tests, 4 audiometrists for 3 
weeks; d) administering the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, 27 
substitute teachers for 3 weeks. At the end of the school year, 7 
clinicians would be needed for administering post-tests, and 1 clini- 
cian would need to be available for testing throughout the year. 

Treatment Personnel . Clinicians already working in the parti- 
cipating districts would be employed by the project. They would be 
selected on the basis of the recommendation of the local school 
administration. Preference would be given for those who meet the 
following criteria; a) ASHA Certificate of Clinical Competence in 
Speech Pathology, b) recommended for superior ability as a clinician, 
c) tenure in the district, d) three years of public-school experience, 
e) therapy orientation compatible with that outlined above. These 
clinicians would be employed on a part-time bas'*s and would maintain 
regular therapy assignments during that portion of their time not 
assigned to the study. 

Clinician time required for treatment groups during the first 
year of the project amounts to 208 hours weekly, as shown in Table 8. 
Fourteen half-time clinicians would I needed. During the second 
year of the study, the amount of din. .ian time needed on a weekly 
basis would be 266 hours. The basis for this estimate is shown in 
Table 9. Approximately 17 half-time clinicians would be required. 
Weekly treatment time require luring the third year, which is shown 
in Table 10, is 286 hours. Ap^/roximately 19 half-time clinicians 
would be needed. 

Supervisorial Personnel . Part-time supervisors, either the 
regular supervisor for the district or a clinician designated by the 
district, would be employed to supervise the clinicians working with 
the project. The Project Director would work directly with the 
supervisors. The supervisors would be responsible for programming 
the screening and testing aspects of the project and for working out 
the details of physical facilities and schedules. 
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Table 8. Estimated clinician time required for treatment groups 
on a weekly basis during the first year of the study. 



Twice Weekly Four Times Weekly 

Number of Number of Number of Number of 



Type of Treatment 


Group 


s Minutes 


Groups 


Minutes 


Therapy 


14 


1120 


14 


2240 


Special Attention 


14 


1120 


14 


2240 


Special Attention 
(to receive therapy 
in grade 1) 


12 


960 


12 


1920 


Special Attention 
(to receive therapy 
in grade 2) 


12 


960 


12 


1920 


TOTALS 


52 


4160 


52 


8320 


Total Groups = 
Total Children = 
Total Time = 


104 

312 

12480 minutes or 


208 hours 


per week 




Table 9. Estimated clinician time required for treatment groups 
during the second year of the study. 



Type of Treatment 


Twice 
Number of 
Groups 


Weekly 
Number of 
Minutes 


Four Times Weekly 
Number of Number of 
Groups Minutes 


Groups Continuing 
from Kindergarten 










Therapy 


6 


480 


5 


800 


Special Attention 


13 


1040 


13 


2080 


Therapy- -Grade 1 
(received special 
attention in Kdg.) 


11 


880 


11 


1760 


Special Attention 
(to receive therapy 
in grade 2) n 


880 


11 


1760 


New Groups Beginning 
in Grade 1 










Therapy 


14 


1120 


14 


2240 


Special Attention 


12 


960 


12 


1920 


TOTALS 67 


5360 


66 


10560 


Total 

Total 

Total 


Groups = 133 

Children = 399 

Time = 15920 minutes 


or 266 hours 


per week 
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Table 10. Estimated clinician time required for treatment 
groups during the third year of the study. 



Twice Weekly 
Number of Number of 

Type of Treatment Groups Minutes 


Four Times Weekly 
Number of Number of 
Groups Minutes 


Groups Contiauing 
from Kindergarten 










Therapy 


2 


160 


1 


160 


Special Attention 


12 


960 


12 


1920 


Therapy — Grade 1 
(received special 
attention in Kdg.) 


7 


560 


4 


640 


Therapy — Grade 2 
(received special 
attention in Kdg,, 
grade 1) 


11 


880 


11 


1760 


Groups Continuing 
from Grade 1 










Therapy 


7 


560 


4 


640 


Special Attention 


11 


880 


11 


1760 


New Groups Beginning 
in Grade 2 










Therapy 


14 


1120 


14 


2240 


Special Attention 


12 


960 


12 


1920 


TOTALS 


76 


6080 


69 


11040 


Total Groups = 
Total Children = 
Total Time = 


145 

435 

17120 minutes or 


286 hours 


per week 
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Therapy, special-attention treatment, and untreated control 
groups would be compared at the end ot each year of the study. Tests 
made at the beginning of the school year when the children enter 
third grade would allow further compariscu i?etveen groups to determine 
the stability of results or whatever additional gains may have been 
made during the intervening summer months between the completion of 
second grade and the beginning of third grade. 

Groups would also be compared on the basis o;: the number of 
children dismissed from the treatmr.i.t groups according to the length 
of time they received treatment. 

Mean age, sex ratio, and mean socioeconomic level would be com- 
puted for children comprising t ab second and fourth quartiles of the 
distribution of children with .ticulatory Deviations. The relation- 
ships of these variables to ir. rovement in articulation skills and 
rated severity would also be determined. 

Data collected during screening would provide prevalence figures 
for articulatory deviations in the age group represented by kinder- 
garten children. 

Participating School Districts 

Signed agreements were secured from administrators of three 
school districts indicating an interest in participating in the 
research program outlined above. These districts are Montgomery 
County (Pennsylvania) Schools, the St. Louis (Missouri) Special 
Education District, and the Ilio Linda (California) Unified School 
District. A foui h statement of interest in participating in the 
study came from the Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools 
Office. 

Estimated Budg et 

Budget estimates were bas..d on a period covering three-and-half 
years. The adjustments necessary to accommodate the school year 
dictate that fiscal year for such a project should be from August 1 
to July 31. The research is designed to cover three school years, 
with follow-up tests during the beginning of the fourth year. Thus, 
an additional half-year would be required to complete data collection 
and preparation of a final report. 

Estimated budget requirements are as follows: 

First Year 

Testing and Treatment Personnel $ 109000.00 

Supplies and Equipment 7000.00 

Orientation Sessions 8500.00 

Project Administration (including data 50000.00 

processing, consultant fees, travel, etc.) $ 174500.00 
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Second Year 



Testing and Treatment Personnel 
Supplies and Equipment 
Orientation Sessions 
Project Administration 



$ 93000.00 

2500.00 

5000.00 
46000.00 

$ 146500.00 



Third Year 



Testing and Treatment Personnel 
Supplies and Equipment 
Orientation 

Project Administration 

Eollow-up 

Testing Personnel 
Orientation 

Project Administration 



$100000.00 

2000.00 

5000.00 

46000.00 

$ 153000.00 



$ 1200.00 
1000.00 

25000.00 

$ 27200.00 

TOTAL DIRECT COST $ 503200.00 
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DISCUSSION 



In comparison with a survey, an experimental study has many 
advantages. It is, nonetheless, beset by a number of vexing problems. 
The experience of developing the research plan for: assessing the 
effects of schedules and grade level at the time therapy is begun 
brought these problems into focus. Some of them were discussed at 
a conference on research for public-school speech and hearing personnel 
sponsored by the American Speech and Hearing Association and the 
U. S. Office of Education. (See Rees, 67) This same set of problems 
will obtain for other studies involving questions about the effec- 
tiveness or efficiency of therapy in schools. Certain restrictions 
that are indigenous to the school environment pose a nximber of 
obstacles to rigorously controlled research; nevertheless, many vital 
questions can be answered only by research conducted in schools. 

These problems are reviewed in the discussion that follows. 

Clinician Agreement and Reliabilxty 

One of the difficulties of research in speech pathology is 
thac speech skills must be evaluated subjectively. Audiometers, which 
can be calibrated, make the measurement of hearing sensitivity rea- 
sonably objective. Similar instruments for objective measurement of 
speech skills are not available. It is necessary to rely on clini- 
cians’ ears, for which an easy method of ’’calibration” has not been 
devised. 

Some time must be spent before beginning a research project to 
establish clinician agreement and reliability. If levels of agree- 
ment are unsatisfactory, participating clinicians must be trained 
to meet an appropriate criterion. Recorded training materials usually 
have to be oeveloped fox each project, since standard test procedures 
and materials have not been uniformly adopted. Information is lost 
in the inevitable distortions of tape recordings of films and kine- 
scopes. Judgments based on recorded speech samples are only approxi- 
mations of judgments made in the actual test situation where a number 
of other cues operate that undoubtedly qualify judgments. 

The alternative of judging speech skills from recorded speech 
samples is impractical in the school situation if a large number of 
subjects is to be used. The physical setting is not satisfactory 
for recordings of high quality, and portable recording equipment 
lacks fidelity. The operations involved in preparing recorded samples 
for a panel of listeners are tedious and time consuming and, therefore, 
expensive. 

The lack of a simple, direct means of objectively measuring 
speech and the cumbersome procedures required for such objectivity 
as can be derived from scaling recorded speech samples are among 
the major reasons why school clinicians have produced so little 
research. Quality control over case selection in schools suffers 
for the same reasons. 



Establishing Experimental Populations 

In research involving extended instruction, the s'ludy population 
must be established rather quickly; otherwise, the amount of time 
remaining in the school year during which therapy can be scheduled 
is curtailed. The lag-time between examination and the onset of 
therapy should be both minimal and constant from subject to subject. 
The same need for limiting the time allocated to testing sometimes 
arises even when treatment is not a variable under study. In some 
kinds of studies, learning environment n^eds to be controlled, since 
it may affect speech behavior. Therefore, the test period should 
be short so that the amount of school exper_^ince remains constant 
for the subjects. 

Large teams are needed for screening and testing in a limited 
amount of time. As the number of clinicians increases, agreement 
and reliability usually decrease. Recruiting a large staff is usually 
a problem. Experienced clinicians are rarely available for temporary 
work. Using the district's entire staff for the purpose of identify- 
ing a study population is usually untenable, since routine assign- 
ments would have to be set aside. 

Importing teams of testers from outside the school is not a 
good solution. In the first place, such teams do not exist. In the 
second place, schools are understandably resistive to admitting 
personnel who are not directly responsible to them by virtue of 
employment contracts. 

Attrition 



Attrition of the subject population due to mobility is a serious 
problem in any longitudinal study conducted in schools. The problem 
is exacerbated if the study encompasses several years. Particularly 
in a study involving kindergarten children, a number of subjects 
would be lost, since many children are placed in public schools for 
kindergarten and are transferred to parochial schools when they are 
ready for first grade. Some children remain in public schools for 
as long as they need special services and are transferred to parochial 
schools when parents deem the need for special services has diminished. 
These subjects, too, might be lost before the study has run its course. 
The public-school situation is not one in which subjects can be 
easily eliminated on the basis of likelihood of eventual enrollment 
in parochial schools. 

Some subjects would be eliminated in the course of time because 
parents enroll them with other agencies for additional therapy. 

Subjects most likely to be eliminated for this reason are those 
assigned to untreated control groups. 

The usual attrition rate in participating schools may be of some 
help in determining the number of subjects needed at the outset of 
a longitudinal study, but it does not solve the entire problem. 
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Statistical analyses that maximize precision and allow tests for 
interaction effects require equal or proportional cell frequencies. 
Where several variables are under study, a large number of cells 
are involved. For example, in the research plan previously described, 
part of the data could be analyzed in a four-factor design involving 
two levels of severity, two t 3 rpes of treatment (therapy and special 
attention), three grade levels, and two schedules. Such a design 
would have 24 cells. The attrition rate predicted on the basis of 
the rate established for the school would not be equally distributed 
over all cells. By chance, one or more cells could be virtually 
eliminated, while others might not be affected at all. At best, a 
less precise analysis would have to be used and interactions could 
not be tested; at worst, some of the desired comparisons among major 
variables could not be made. 

The need to take attrition in the experimental groups into 
account means beginning with a population much larger than is neces- 
sary for the comparisons intended at the end of the study. The inef- 
ficiency of this expedient adds to the cost of the research. The 
average per capita cost for subjects for whom complete data are 
available at the close of the study would be "^ery high. 

Attiuition among clinicians in a longitudinal study should not 
be overlooked. Turnover in clinic staffs is quite high in many schools. 
Additional orientation and training sessions for new clinicians who 
must be absorbed into the project add to necessary expenditurr.s . The 
chances that unwanted variation in procedure will be introduced 
increase. Turnover in staff does have the advantage of expanding 
the sample of clinicians. 

Random Assignment of Subjects to Experimental Groups 

True random aSi.xgnment of subjects to c.*:perimental groups is 
impossible in research involving several schools. Children must 
remain in the schools they would normally attend. Arbitrarily 
transfe' ' ing children to other schools to produce concentrations of 
children with speech deviations would not only meet with parental 
resistance, but would create distortions in the school situation such 
that normal conditions wouxd no longer obtain. Results of the 
experiment would not represent those that might be expected under 
ordinary conditions for school therapy programs; therefore, the 
research would have little value. 

Individual schools V 7 ill produce only a few subjects, so it is 
necessary to derive an experimental population from a lai'ge numbei 
of schools in order to have a representative group. The concentra- 
tion of children with speech deviations varies among schools within 
a district. This fact, coupled with the small number of subjects 
that can be found in individual schools, means that the entire 
experimental program could not be conducted in a single school with 
a series of replications in other schools. The most reasonable 
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compromise appears to be random assignment of treatment categories 
to schools and then to assign subjects at random to the treatment 
categories designated for the school. 

A large number of schools j as well as a large number of treat- 
ment groups, are required to insure a sampling of learning environ- 
ments so that a particular treatment category is not confounded with 
one or two schools. When only a few treatment groups can be expected 
in each school, as would be the case for research using children 
from a single grade level, a good deal of the clinicians* time would 
be used in traveling between schools. This situation would be 
inefficient, but it is unavoidabi.e. 

Assignment of Clinicians to Experimental Groups 

In well-controlled research, a clinician would be restricted 
to a single treatment category. In the research design previously 
described, a clinician would be assigned to one type of treatment 
and one schedule for children with either moderate or severe disorders, 
but not both. Clinician bias is likely to obtain if this precaution 
is not observed. A clinician assigned by chance to several groups 
of children with moderate problems on a schedule of four times weekly 
and also to several groups of children with severe problems on a 
biwaekly schedule might uninuantionally compensate for what would 
appear to him to be an inequitable schedule. A similar problem could 
arise were a clinician to be assigned to a number of therapy groups 
composed of children with moderate problems scheduled four times 
weekly and to several special- attention groups composed of children 
with severe disorders scheduled biweekly. 

Rigid experimental controls not only dictate restricting a clini- 
cian to a single combination of experimental variables, they also 
dictate assigning a sample of clinicians to a given treatment category. 
The effectiveness of therapy is partly a function of the clinician 
himself, regardless of the method purportedly used. Eventuallj^ it 
may be possible to objectify the multiple components of behavior 
that affect therapy results; currently much of this behavior has not 
been specified and, therefore, cannot be controlled. In the absence 
of controls, the effects of individual clinicians must be randomized. 
Thus, the number of clinicians assigned to a given treatment category 
must be large enough that results can be generalized to clinicians. 

The need for a substantial sample of clinicians in addition to 
the restriction of clinicians to a single treatment category creates 
a dilemma. If clinicians are employed full time for the research, 
the total number of clinicians would be too small for the desired 
sample. If clinicians are employed on a part-time basis and carry 
out i air normal school assignments during the remainder of their 
time, the restriction to a single treatment category in order to 
control bias would be partly, or perhaps completely,' nullified. The 
?>dvantages and disadvantages of full-time versus part-time emplo3nnent 
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in a research project must be weighed carefully. Overall, it is 
probably preferable to use part-time clinicians in order to have 
a larger sample of clinicians. 

The geographical dispersion of schools within a district makes 
random assignment of clinicians to schools impractical. Through 
random assignment, a clinician might be required to add as much as 
an hour to two hours of travel time to his regular day, and morale 
problems could be anticipated. Research conducted in schools is not 
likely to be able to incorporate all of the desirable features of 
good research design and some compromises will be necessary. 

The necessity of controlling potential clinician bias introduces 
another complication in research in schools. Eight different clini- 
cians might be assigned to a single school in a study that has eight 
treatment categories (two types of treatment, two schedules, two 
levels of severity). The assignment of multiple clinicians to a 
single school is unusual and would represent a departure from ordinary 
practice. The effects of the therapy program might be altered due 
to relations between faculty and clinic staff resulting from such 
an unusual situation. 

Control of the Effects of the Experimental Situation 

Next is the problem of controlling the effects of the special 
attention that the children in the therapy groups receive. In order 
to demonstrate clearly that whatever changes occur in the children's 
articulatory behavior are due to therapy rather than to the therapy 
situation itself--being taken regularly from the classroom and 
engaging in activities with two or three other children and an adult — 
it is necessary to set up control groups that experience the same 
situation as the therapy groups except that they would not receive 
therapy . 

Several serious difficulties are attendant upon this kind of 
experimental control. First is the problem of personnel to provide 
this Sji'scial-attention (placebo) treatment. If a nonclinician provides 
this treatment, sooner or later it will be evident that this person 
is not a clinician. The teacher will know that the children are not 
receiving therapy, which would vitiate, in part, the purpose of the 
special-attention treatment. Once teachers learn that the children 
are not actually receiving therapy, parents would soon find out about 
it. Relations between school and parents are likely to become 
strained. Not many, if any, parents would be willing to have children 
miss an hour to two hours weekly from ^lass to receive "speech 
therapy" from someone who is not a speech clinician, nor are teachers 
likely to go along with it. Teachers «re understandably resistive 
to children's missing classroom instruction. The teacher's ability 
is usually judged by the academic achievement of his pupils. Absence 
from class interferes with the child's academic progress and, thus, 
constitutes a threat to the teacher. 
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The problems are not entirely resolved by assigning clinicians 
to give this form of treatment. Most clinicians would have trouble 
switching from therapy to no therapy in the event of assignment to 
special-attention groups. Were a clinician to spend full time with 
these groups , he would probably feel that he was not making appro- 
priate professional growth. More importantly, he would be apt to 
feel that his clinical competence and professional reputation were 
being placed in jeopardy, since he would expect little, if any, 
change in the children's speech. 

Sixteen clinicians were asked whether they would be willing to 
assume such an assignment were they asked to do so. Even though 
they understood the purpose of this kind of control treatment, each 
said he would not be willing to use either his time or the children's 
time in this fashion. It seems, then, that it would be hard to find 
clinicians who would be willing to participate in this aspect of 
a research program. Research extending over several years would 
pose special problems in this respect. 

Other consequences to this kind of experimental control can be 
predicted in the school situation. Assuming that this treatment has 
relatively little effect, a large number of children receiving 
"therapy" but not benefiting from it would be prejudicial to the 
therapy program generally. If the children in the special-attention 
groups came from the same classrooms as the children receiving therapy, 
the overall value of therapy is likely t^ be questioned on the basis 
that a considerable number of children do not profit from it. If 
special- attention treatment were given by one clinician and therapy 
by another, teachers would soon be critical of the clinician whose 
work was not producing results. An essential part of this form of 
control is, of course, that everyone except the person administering 
it must believe that it is regular therapy. School administrators 
would soon begin to receive complaints from parents and teachers. 

Attrition would also be high in these groups. Enterprising 
parents would find other sources of help for their children, particu- 
larly those children with the most savere disorders. 

Using control groups from schools that have not had therapy 
programs is untenable, since type of treatment would be confounded 
with schools. Severe criticism of the value of therapy would be 
another hazard under these circumstances. If the school has not had 
therapy previously, it would prejudice the possibilities for eventually 
implementing a therapy program because of inferred lack of effective- 
ness . 

The importance of controlling the Hawthorne effect is open to 
some question. The Hawthorne effect, to whatever extent it exists 
as far as therapy is concerned, will always operate in the regular 
school situation, since therr.py is conducted by removing childrc. 
from classroGiTtS, The ai-teii taat a ".hlld r'iiceives in a small 
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group of peers directed by an adult is indigenous to therapy. 

Whether the situation itself has a measurable effect is of more 
theoretical than practical interest. 

Perhaps the only practical aspect of this type of treatment 
control lies in its potential implications for the use of subprofes- 
sionals. Should the children receiving this type of treatment make 
greater progress than those not receiving treatment, subprofessionals 
might be used in the absence of sufficient professional staff. 

However, that would be tantamount to recommending inferior service. 
Should the groups receiving this type of treatment prior to enroll- 
ment in therapy make greater progress than children of equivalent 
grade level who are enrolled in therapy for the first time, the 
services of subprofessionals might be used to augment the services 
of professional personnel. 

In order to draw conclusions about the use of subprofessionals, 
nonclinicians would have to administer this kind of treatment in " ’ 
research. The problems anticipated from using nonprofessional pOi. 
sonnel have already been discussed. 

Another outcome is possible; namely, the progress of children 
in special-attention groups might be equal to or better than that 
of children receiving therapy. Existing knowledge about instructional 
procedures and learning, coupled with informal evidence based on 
clinical observation accumulated over many yvears, makes this result 
improbable. Such a tenuous hypothesis scarcely warrants the expense 
of a major research effort until some small-scale investigation 
lends it more support than is currently available on a priori grounds. 

Untreated Control Group s 

Perhaps the most critical problei t for research conducted ip 
schools is that of maintaining untr^'cted control groups. The untreated 
control group is the sine qua non of an experiment designed to deter- 
mine the difference between the effec;ts of vicarious learning and 
formalized instruction (therapy) , Untreated groups are essential 
also for methods studies and research involving other questions of 
importance to school progri«ims . 

Failure to provide service to children in schools having a legal 
mandate to do so could 7:esnlt in litigation. In situations where 
there are too few clinicians to give service to all children with 
speech deviations, the untreated controls with mild deviations might 
be managed easily enougn the guise of placing them on a waiting 

list until they could be x '.iuded i.n the treatment program. Not 
so with the untreated controls with severe deviations. Teachers and 
parents alike would begin to question the criteria for case selection. 
A few be sufficietu-iy uninterested to be willing to 

allow children to forego therapy, but that would be no more than a 
fortuitous circumstance. Children cannot be assigned to untreated 
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control Sourar attitude. An untreated 

LlectL from tl " “ randomly 

learm-r! • ^ children must also be maintained in the same 

LoS“be ron^T®"" ‘=^^1’^’'®” receiving therapy, which means they 
snouid be rom the same classrooms. ^ 

•n *^he children in untreated control grouos 

foJ\Srcri‘r‘^®’'^’’mK attempting to obtain service 

=ar,-^^ -u “Ost energetic in this respect are not neces- 

most^^ parents of the children judged by clinicians to have the 
^st severe speech disorders. Schools do not operate in a vacuum 
toinistrators have to be responsive to public opi- on: therefore’ 

It rs not surprising that they view a situation likely to plafe ^ 

irinst^c?ion1n’'tifi°"'l""‘‘' Reactions to variations 

rLctio^ ^rdifferert Ti®’' Curriculum are quite different from 
no semL at an r 1 handicapped children when 

“ass« withL a tt ""volved. No great problem arises when entire 
Classes within a school or entire schools within a district are taught 

^ different methods That is. within the same school tSrd- ® 

class TOuirbe”t®^''ht\’'^“®‘'’' different methods. One 

Class would be taught by a traditional method, and the other bv c^omp 

new method. Parental dissatisfaction would not be anticipated'^un?"^ 

the child! 2 n in the experimental group failed to make progress In 

this instance, all children receive reading instruction! not 

a case of some children’s being completely denied a service Further 

our* i::c?L°" individuals h:vrb:eT;in^:f^’^' 

amono ^^e exaggerated when selection must be m.ade frL 

to or any kind of a difference 

VVr%Vtfa“nVh^ relations^etween 

difficulties of maintaining untreated control groups in 

speech^therLV^is^Vff’^“a”'°“”'^^'’^®,! environments in which 

fnv V s offered are, perhaps, even more limited as settings 

for Research requiring untreated control groups. The obligation to^ 

tunds makes withholding therapy impossible. Generally, these settiLc, 

fLnd • heterogeneous popVlatLL ® 

this kind!°^°°’'^’ disadvantage for comparisons of 

The public-relations problems that untreated control groups 
would create might be obviated, at least to a degrerwLeTrLearch 
program requiring treated and untreated groups conducted in schools 

r!!?Mir ?? introduced on a trial basis. Thus, service for a 
relatively small percentage of the children needing it might be 

sa IS actorily justified to the community. Five practical considera- 
ons argue against this alternative: a) Most school districts 
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large enough to accommodate a study of any magnitude already have 
therapy programs, b) Introducing a therapy program for the first 
time has its own set of problems, which would add to staff require- 
ments. c) A professional staff of experienced clinicians would be 
exceedingly difficult to recruit for positions with no guarantee 
of tenure, d) The entire professional staff would have to work full 
time on the research program, which would limit the number of clini- 
cians involved, e) Considerable pressure from some of the parents 
whose children were not selected could be anticipated. 

Siitnmary and Conclusions 

An experiment to determine therapy effectiveness has many 
advantages when compared with a survey. Even so, a great many problems 
can be anticipated in attempting to conduct an experimental therapy 
program in schools. The major difficulties are summarized below: 

1. The lack of a simple means for measuring speech skills 
objectively makes research in speech pathology especially 
cumbersome in the school environment. 

2. An adequate staff of experienced clinicians for identifying 
and testing experimental populations in a short period of 
time is difficult to recruit. 

3. Attrition among subjects, and even among participating 
clinicians, results in inefficiency. 

4. The need for children to remain in cheir regular schools 
imposes restrictions on random assignment of subjects to 
experimental groups. 

5. Random assignment of clinicians to treatment groups is 
probably not possible at all. 

6. Restricting clinicians to a single treatment category 
creates inefficiency, since groups cannot be concentrated 
in one or two schools. It also means assignment of several 
clinicians to a single school. 

7. Control groups for assessing the Hawthorne effect create 
staffing dilemmas, as well as professional and public rela- 
tions problems. 

8. Untreated control groups are extraordinarily diffici:,lt, 
perhaps impossible, to maintain in schools. 

These considerations do not necessarily preclude conducting a 
large-scale research program for determining the effectiveness of^ 
therapy under reasonable conditions of experimental controls or similar 
types of studies. They do, however, demonstrate the complexities and 
potential hazards attendant upon research in schools. 
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OTHER RESEARCH PROBLEMS 



In addition to the question about the number of children who 
would "outgrow" communication problems and the comparison of cne 
number of children with communication problems found in schools with 
and without speech and hearing programs, the grant application posed 
three other questions: a) "Is there a higher incidence of communica- 

tion problems among high-school dropouts?" b) "Are a large number 
of children who have significant communication handicaps being gradu- 
ated from high school?" c) "Basically, are existing programs designed 
to serve the needs of those children who would be seriously handi- 
capped upon completion of their public-school training if they did 
not have such help?" 

School Dropouts 

Attempting to determine the prevalence of communication problems 
among high-school dropouts from school records is not feasible. Only 
6% of the 1,462 clinicians ?:eporting in 1961 (Bingham and others, 12) 
worked primarily at the high-school level. Thus, very few high 
schools could be expected to have speech records for their student 
populations. Man> high-school programs are based on referrals only, 
so complete records on student populations are not necessarily available, 
even in those schools with speech and hearing programs. Furthermore, 
the reliability and accuracy of the data in such records as do exist 
could not be verified. Methods and materials used in screening or 
testing, as well as the criteria for judging speech deviations, would 
vary considerably from sample to sample. 

The obstacles to locating dropouts and then obtaining cooperation 
for speech examinations are formidable. Consultation with school 
administrators confirmed the anticipated difficulty of locating 
individuals who have severed their relations with the school. 

The speech status of dropouts could be determined be' t by main- 
taining surveillance over high-school populations through an ongoing 
program of speech evaluation. The speech status of all students in 
these populations would need to be established and adequate precautions 
taken to insure: routine testing of all transfer students. When a 
student dropped out of school, information about his speech status 
could be added to a slowly accumulating corpus of data. 

For greatest efficiency, these data should be gathered by clini- 
cians already serving high schools. Considerable time and expense 
over and above normal program requirements would be involved in order 
to maintain accurate and current information regarding the speech 
status of students in high- school populations where therapy programs 
are available. For schools without service, it would be necessary to 
set up speech-testing programs for the express purpose of accumulating 
this information. These programs would have to be maintained in a 



large number of schools for a period of several years in order to 
arrive at a sample of dropouts large enough for results to be con- 
clusive. 

Comparisons might be made among three different groups. Some 
high schools that do not offer speech and hearing services are in 
districts where therapy is available in elementary schools; others 
are in districts where this sei'/ice has never been a part of the 
school program. High schools offering therapy are usually in districts 
where therapy is available in elementary schools also. Differences 
in prevalence figures among these three sets of schools would permit 
some inferences about the effects of special services. If the therapy 
history of each student were determined, additional inferences could 
be made about the consequences of inadequate or ineffective service; 
that is, a large number of dropouts with speech deviations may not 
have had therapy or they may have had unsuccessful therapy. 

The information that could be obtained fum this kind of study 
would be valuable. Nonetheless, it pertains to a very small propor- 
tion of the population of individuals with speech and hearing handi- 
caps and would provide few, if any, implications for improving speech 
and hearing programs. In view of the number of critical questions of 
broaa scope that need to be answered, research addressed to questions 
about the communications skills of high-school dropouts must be given 
a low prior?.ty. 

Speech Handicaps Among High-School Graduates 

A prevalence study would be required to determine the number 
of high-jchool graduates who have speech handicaps. Sampling problems 
could be managed best by testing students in the final semester of 
their senior year of high school. Students who fail to graduate 
could be eliminated from the data. In addition to the major purpose 
of such a study, prevalence of speech disorders among those who suc- 
cessfully complete the final semester could be compared with that for 
students who failed to graduate. Since a national prevalence study 
is already in progress, no rationale exists for a prevalence study 
on such a limited scale. 

Relation of Existing Programs to Seriously Handicapped Individuals 

The question of whether existing programs are designed to serve 
the needs of those children who would be seriously handicapped if 
they did not have assistance with communication problems implies 
that children may be receiving service who do not need it. The research 
plan previously described would determine the effectiveness of therapy 
in kindergarten and first and second grades compared with no treatment. 
However, answers derived from that research would indicate the learn- 
ing conditions that facilitate acquisition of correct speech. The 
present question as it is stated seems to be addressed primarily to 
the concept of seriously handicapping conditions. 
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The terms seriously handicapped and significant communication 
handicap pose difficulties in scientific investigations. Handicap 
is a relative rather than an absolute term. A condition is handi- 
capping only in relation to some other specific condition or situa- 
tion# A condition may be a handicap in one situation, but an advan- 
tage in another. 

Articulatory defectiveness in running speech can be reliably 
scaled, and the number of defective sounds can be reliably measured-- 
facts established by numerous studies . Several quantitative indices 
derived from phonetic inventories (number of defective items, number 
of defective sounds, number of defective sounds measured as singles) 
as well as ommiss ion- type errors have a strong positive relation to 
rated defectiveness of running speech (Jordan, 46). Nevertheless, 
these indices are not statements about consequences. The acoustic 
characteristics of the speech are not the sole determinants of the 
seriousness or significance of a speech deviation. Etiology, asso- 
ciated learning disabilities, and the length of time and amount of 
treatment required to overcome the deviation are important parameters 
of severity. But even these additional measures do not determine the 
full extent of the limitations imposed by speech differences. 

More realistically, the consequences of a speech deviation are 
related to an array of characteristics, capabilities, and aspirations 
of the individual and to his social milieu. For example, a minor 
degree of residual dyslalia may disqualify an otherwise capable 
individual from becoming a classroom teacher, a speech pathologist, 
a telephone operator, or an opera singer; but numerous sound devia- 
tions may go virtually unnoticed in an assembly-line worker, a farm 
laborer, or a janitor. Multiple articulatory deviations in an indi- 
vidual of Superior intellectual ability may present obstacles to 
employment in numerous professions or vocations for which he would 
otherwise be qualified; a similar degree of deviation in mentally 
retarded individuals or persons with cerebral palsy probably would 
not materially alter their employment prospects. 

The social impact of speech deviations has received little 
attention as far as research is concerned. The consequences of 
speech deviations to individuals in terms of self-concepts and ability 
to function with other people are obscure. Though some kinds of 
speech disorders have a definite onset, articulatory disorders are, 
in a sense, developmental failures; behavior before and after the 
onset of the disability cannot be measured. Therefore, some of the 
consequences to certain types of speech deviations are likely to 
remain nebulous. The extent to which a speech deviation is handi- 
capping cannot be determined with confidence without prior knowledge 
of the requirements for speech excellence that an individual will 
be called upon to meet by virtue of his profession or vocation and 
social milieu in adult life, and without prior knowledge of the assets 
and other liabilities he will have to offset or augment the effects 
of a speech deviation. 
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^ number of attributes of an educated 
man. Perhaps the more cogent issue is whether all children with 
speech deviations are being given adequate opportunity to learn 
correct speech. It is important to consider, also, that the school 
environment dictates some of the characteristics of school programs, 
nf therapy programs may be better suited to meet the needs 

of children with some kinds of speech deviations than with others. 
Overall effectiveness of programs is perhaps better studied in the 
context of maximizing the efficiency of the assistance provided. 

The question of whether the most seriously handicapped children 

directly It could be answered indirectly by comparing speech and 
related characteristics of children enrolled in caseloads of school 
clinicians with similar data about children with speech deviations 
who are not enrolled for therapy, but who are in the same schools 
rrom which the caseloads have been drawn. 

The speech of these two groups of children can be described in 
behavioral terms. Their speech can be classified by quantitative 
measures or scaled for defectiveness. These populations can be 
described or qualified with a number of characteristics such as age, 
socioeconomic status, physical conditions, academic achievement, 
intelligence, and so forth. The results of such a study would not 
be a basis for judging whether school programs are serving children 
who are the most seriously handicapped, however, since these measures 
are not satisfactory criteria of the consequences of speech deviations 
would describe the speech and related characteristics of 
children receiving service and the speech and related characteristics 
or the children not receiving service, and would demonstrate differ- 
ences between the two groups. The results would not provide an objec- 
tive foundation for either approving or condemning current case 

selection on the basis of services to the most seriously handicapped 
children. 



A proposal to evaluate school or any other therapy programs 
with the Intent to determine whether the programs are serving the 
individuals they oughc to be serving cannot be justified in the 
absence of objective criteria for establishing the consequences of 
speech deviations. Since reactions to differences are a function 

of so many complex variables, an unequivocal criterion measure seeir.; 
unlikely. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Those questions posed in the grant application not encompassed 
by the research design for assessing tne effects of schedules and 
grade level at the time therapy is begun on articulation errors 
were reviewed. The question of prevalence of communication disorders 
among high-school dropouts was given a low priority for research, 
because of its narrow scope and the relative high cost of obtaining 
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the information. A study of the prevalence of speech deviations 
among high- school graduates would be no more than a small-scale 
replication of limited portion of the national prevalence study 
already under way. It would, therefore, lack justification. 

^ Whether school programs are serving children with the most 
seriously handicapping speech deviations was set aside. Objective 
criteria for the degree of handicap imposed by speech deviations 
are not available, since the acoustic aspects of speech are not the 
sole determinants of the consequences to deviations from the standard 
code. Such a study would have to be preceded by research to establish 
these criteria. If correct speech is a desirable end result of an 
educational program, it appears as though that all children should 
be given an opportunity to acquire it. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The issue of early versus delayed therapy for school-s.ge child- 
ren pertains primarily to children with "functional" artici; latory 
deviations. A survey to determine how many children would overcome 
communication problems without assistance by comparing the number 
of children with speech deviations in schools having speech and 
hearing programs with the number of such children in schools not 
having these programs has so man^ limitations that it could not 
produce unequivocal results. Populations in schools that do not 
provide this kind of special service are likely to be different from 
populations in schools that have spe-ch and hearing programs because 
of socioeconomic status and the quality of the regular instructional 
program. Some shifting of children with communication problems to 
schools where special services are available occurs, which would 
cause prevalence figures to be distorted. Not all children in 
schools with therapy programs can be enrolled; some children who 
have had therapy will be found in schools not having a theiapy 
program. Determining the therapy history for children in these 
populations would be unduly expensive. Finally, the important 
aspects of therapy could not be held constant in a survey. Under 
these conditions, little meaning could be derived from comparisons 
of treated and untreated groups. 

An experimental approach is more useful for resolving the issue 
of early treatment for children with "functional" articulal:ion 
problems. Frequency with which therapy is scheduled, duraiiio i of 
the therapy program, grade level when therapy is begun, type of 
therapy, and group size could be controlled. Speech status prior 
to therapy could be determined. Changes in articulation s cills of 
children receiving therapy could be compared with the changes in 
articulation skills of children not receiving therapy. In addition, 
the effects of the therapy situation itself could be isolated from 
the effects of instruction. 

Conducting an experimental program in schools is difficult. 
Maintaining untreated control groups would create public relations 
problems for schools. Groups established for the purpose of isolat- 
ing the effects of the therapy situation from the effects of instruc- 
tion have a similar potential for creating difficulties; staffing for 
these groups poses a dilemma. Attrition in the experimental popula- 
tion 4ue to the mobility of school populations and to children's 
receiving service from nonschool agencies requires beginni'ig such a 
project with a much larger population than required by the actual 
research design for the analysis of results. 

Since a method for measuring speech skills objectively does^ 
not exist, considerable time is required for training participating 
clinicians to make uniform judgments. The need to screen :housands 
of children in a very short period of time creates additional staff- 
ing problems. 
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Prevalence studies of communication problems among dropouts 
and high-school graduates were considered. The former was given 
a low priority because of its limited scope and excessive expense. 

The latter would only duplicate -a small part of a national prevalence 
study already in progress. 

The consequences of speech deviations hav6 not been explored 
in depth. The degree to which speech deviations are handicapping 
depends on many conditions, some of which cannot be measured objec- 
tively, not just the speech pattern alone. Therefore, an adequate 
criterion measure is not available for determining whether school 
programs are providing service to the children with the most seriously 
handicapping communication disorders. 

An overall evaluation of school speech and hearing programs is 
not feasible until standards based on objective data have been 
esta.jlished for such things as optimum age for beginning therapy, 
efficient scheduling, effective group size, dismissal criteria, 
efficient treatment methods, and so forth. 



SUMMARY 



The age or grade level at which a child should receive assist- 
ance with his speech is one of the unresolved issues in school therapy 
programs. The issue of early or delayed therapy pertains primarily 
to children with "functional" articulatory deviations. The overall 
efficiency and effectiveness of school programs is directly related 
to the management of young children with articulatory deviations. 

About 81% of the average school caseload is composed of children 
with articulatory problems. Survey figures indicate that approxi- 
mately 75% of the school clinicians work primarily with children in 
kindergarten and the primary grades. 

Current normative data on L a acquisition of articulatory skills 
are contradictory.. Since speech is a learned behavior, the learning 
situation rather than maturation is likely to be the more important 
variable, at least as far as children of school age are concerned. 
Positing maturation as the main variable on which articulatory skills 
depend overlooks the association between articulatory skills and 
other language disabilities--an association known to exist in many 
children — and the potential for educational failure in the absence 
of early intervention. Research based on the assumption that 
articulatory disorders are homogeneous has minimized the chances 
of identifying those types of deviations associated with pervasive 
language disability. 

A survey was examined as a potential method for determining 
whether early therapy for children with articulatory disorders is 
necessary. The limitations of a survey for this purpose were 
identified and discussed It was concluded that a survey could not 
produce unequivocal results. 

A research design was developed for determining the affects of 
schedules and grade level at the time therapy is begun on articulatory 
skills. The plan for this longitudinal experimental study called 
for screening a population of 30,000 kindergarten children in order 
to identify an experimental population of 724 children representing 
the second and fourth quartiles of the population with functional 
articulatory deviations. Children within this population would be 
randomly assigned to one of three groups; therapy, special attention, 
untreated. Some therapy and special-attention groups would begin 
at the time the children are in kindergarten; others would begin in 
first grade; still others would be postponed until second grade. 
Within each of these therapy and special-attention groups, some 
children would be scheduled twice weekly; others would be scheduled 
four times weekly. 

The results of this research would indicate whether therapy 
is more effective, in producing correct articulatory skills than 
vicarious learning. The research would allow the optimum grade 
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level for beginning therapy and the more efficient of two schedules 
to be determined for children with moderate and with severe articula- 
tory disor^^ers separately. The special-attention groups, established 
to control the Hawthorne effect, would isolate the effects of therapy 
from the therapy situation itself. 

The problems of controlling important variables in schools 
were examined in detail. These problems are complex and make well- 
controlled research in a service-oriented environment difficult. 
Nonetheless, \<rritten statements of interest in participating in the 
research project designed were obtained from two school districts, 
a special-education district, and a large county schools office. 

Prevalence studies of communication disorders among school 
dropouts and high-school graduates were considered, but rejected 
as impractical under present circumstances. Present knowledge about 
the consequences to speech deviations is so nebulous that a satis- 
factory criterion measure is not available for determining whether 
school speech and hearing programs are serving children with the 
most seriously handicapping conditions. 

A tremendous body of information must be developed before 
school speech and hearing programs can be evaluated with respect 
to standards for efficient and effective practices. Surveys are 
not suitable for deriving this information. Standard research pro- 
cedures are difficult to implement in schools. New ways of meeting 
a problem of this magnitude need to be explored. Consequently, 
an alternate procedure for resolving some of the issues attendant 
upon school speech and hearing programs was developed and is reported 
in Section II. 
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SECTION II. 



INTRODUCTION 



The Problem 



An obvious approach to evaluating speech and hearing programs 
in public schools is that of evaluating programs with respect to 
some standard. The number of programs functioning below, at, and 
above the standard would be determined. Today, there are no data 
on which to base standards with respect to such important aspects 
of programs as caseload, diagnostic procedures, case selection, 
scheduling, dismissal criteria, and so forth. Before such an 
undertaking could be accomplished, it is necessary to have objective 
data about the most efficient and effective practices in many aspects 
of therapy. 

An experimental study* was designed that would produce information 
of significance about two critical issues in school therapy programs, 
namely, the optimum age for beginning therapy fcir children with 
functional articulatory disorders and the frequesncy with which 
therapy should be scheduled. This study would not, however, explore 
more than two of the many possible schedule variations. Furthermore, 
it would explore only two levels of the severity parameter based 
only on a quantitative measure of articulatory eirrors. It would 
also be limited to one therapy method. These data, which would 
have to be obtained through a very large and expensive study, would 
make no more than a small contribution to the total information 
necessary for formulating standards based on objective data for 
school speech and hearing programs. 

The many difficulties attendant upon implementing adequate 
controls for research in the school situation are discussed in 
Section I of this report. These problems, coupled with the small 
amount of information that such a study could produce relative to 
the total need for information, suggest that alternate approaches 
be explored. 

Since so much information is necessary and since a single 
research project contributes so little information relative to the 
total amount needed, it seems reasonable to attempt to involve 
' school clinicians generally in research activity. Many clinicians 
working in schools are not trained in research procedures; further- 
more, clinicians are employed to provide service, rather than to 
conduct research. Even so, there are a number of reasons why school 
clinicians should be more active in contributing to our fund of 
knowledge . 

A great deal of time and effort has gone into identifying 
research needs. Hanley (35) described a plan of study for assessing 
research needs in speech pathology and audiology. The results of 
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the study were summarized by Johnson and Hanley (^+3, p. 76); ^ 

" . . . the profession of speech pathology and audiology stands in 
critical need of intensified research effort both in breadth and 
scope." In 1961, Pronovost and others (66) described current 
status and needs for research on public-school progr^s. Even 
earlier, Templin (86) wrote about some of the PO^fSibilities of 
research for public-school clinicians. As late as 1965, J. Irwin 
again defined research needs in speech and language pathology and 
audiology as they exist for school programs. Nonetheless, the 
unresolved issues pertaining to school speech and hearing programs 
remain about the same as they were six to ten years ago. Profes- 
sional researchers have shown relatively little interest in the 
kinds of problems that materially affect the conduct of school 
programs. Unless school clinicians begin to resolve these pi olems, 
there seems little reason to suppose that this situation will e 
different ten years from now from what it is today. 

Even though school clinicians are employed to provide service, 
surely any professional group has a responsibility to su jec is 
serviLs L ongoing, objective evaluation. Such evaluation must 
necessarily be based on objective evidence rather than personal 
bias and should be of sufficient breadth and scope that it has 

beyond the immediate situation or sample. In this respect, 
research is not ancillary to service but a necessary part of it. 

School clinicians treat more clients than clinicians in almost 
any other setting. Yet, many of these clinicians feel that researc 

is not producing as many answers to ® ,“g f 

desire. Some feel that much of our research holds little value ^ 
the practicing clinician. They suggest that the kinds of areas in 
speech, hearing, and language that need comprel ansive investigation 

are as follows; 



1 . Case identification 

2. Case selection (including diagnostic procedures) 

3 . Appropriate age for beginning therapy 

4. Frequency of therapy sessions 

5. Length of therapy period 

6 . Group size 

7. Nature of grouping (homogeneous versus heterogeneous) 

8. Dismissal criteria 

9. Methods 
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Two kinds of methods studies are needed. The effects of therapy 
based on various theories need more study as well as particular 
operations within a given method. Data from an unpublished question- 
naire by Ronald Sommers illustrate this latter need. His question- 
naire was addressed to school clinicians and requested that they 
rank five aspects of articulation therapy according to difficulty. 

Of the 176 respondents, 134 ranked carry-over of new sounds into 
spontaneous speech as most difficult. The least difficult areas 
were teaching production of defective sounds and teaching ear train- 
ing on defective sounds. Obviously, the area most needing further 
study is that of habituating new articulatory patterns. 

Two observations about this listing of problem areas are appro- 
priate here. First, with the exception of case finding, all of the 
areas require response- to- treatment as a part of any research decign 
from which more efficient procedures might be inferred. Second, five 
of these areas were identified as needing research, either urgently 
or moderately, by clinicians and supervisors in 1961 (66, p. 117). 
Frequency with which therapy should be given received the highest 
priority from clinicians and supervisors alike. 

With the exception of case identification, these problems are 
not school problems per se. The need for more and better information 
applies equally to all settings in which children receive speech 
or hearing services. Nonetheless, most of the children receiving 
service are in public schools. Pronovost and others (66, p. 119) 
have stated the case for research in schools: 

The logical laboratory for research is the public 
schools themselves. Too often when research has be*' i 
concerned with public-school children, the school hc.s been 
used only as a convenient place to meet the children to 
be studied. Future research needs to be focused on the 
children as they function in public-school situations. 

The entire school program must receive research considera- 
tion. 

If research is to be conducted in schools, if research results 
are to have meaning for school personnel, and if solutions to problems 
are to be those that can be incorporated in the school situation, 
school clinicians themselves should be responsible for the research. 
Furthermore, in order for research to be combined with the service 
that they are employed to provide, large numbers of school clinicians 
should be involved. Thus, the amount of time each would need to 
spend in research activities could be rainimized. The following 
discussion sets forth the rationale for these assertions. 

Schools are the only unbiased source of study populations. 
Populations in nonschool settings are biased by the selective process 
whereby individuals reach or are admitted to nonschool agencies. 



Study populations need to be maintained in their normal milieu 
and to be tested or treated under those conditions that represent 
normal settings. 



The school clinician is already in the same setting as the 
desired study population. He is identified as a part of the school 
and has automatic entree to it. He is familiar with policies in the 
schools in which he works and can be held accountable for breaches 
thereof. It is expensive to place teams of researchers in schools 
or to move them about to cover a variety of geographic and socio- 
economic areas. School administrators are necessarily cautious about 
permitting strangers over whom they have no real control to work in 
their schools. Relations between school and parents are sometimes 
tenuous. Sometimes good relations have bep.n achieved only with 
considerable effort. Administrators are frequently unwilling to 
r Lsk incidents that mighc strain these reiacions by dllowing outsiders 
access to school populations. 



Involving school cliniv . ns in research solves many otherwise 
difficult sampling problems. A large number of clinicians can con- 
tribute to a given study. Such a group of clinicians invariably come 
from a variety of training programs, work in schools with differing 
policies and practices, represent a range of experience, and serve 
children from an array of socioeconomic and experiential backgrounds. 
Research results can be generalized not only to children but to 
clinicians as well, thus allowing confidence that the results of a 
study are likely to obtain for most any school program. Without a 
reasonably large sample of clinicians, it is impossible to determine 
to what extent widespread use of a particular technique or method 
would result in findings similar to those from a given study. 

The school clinician is hired to provide service. Certainly 
parents and teachers expect service rather than experimentation. 

Most school administrators concur. Furthermore, some school programs 
are financed in such a manner that whatever time the clinician devotes 
to activities not involving direct service to children is not reim- 
bursible; that is, the time cannot be counted in attendance reporting. 
By involving a large number of clinicians, each individual would 
contribute only a small amount of time. The effect on the total 
amount of service available and the reduction in reimbursement would 
be so small that the program would not be affected materially. 
Permission to engage in research usually can be obtained under these 
circumstances . 



The know-how of the experienced school clinician is a necessary 
qualification to assure reasonable confidence that results of a study 
are applicable to other school clinicians. Graduate students who 
conduct research are often inexperienced as clinicians. Usually, 
they conduct their research in a situation for which they have no 
responsibility for long-term relations. The experienced researcher 
is most often found in a laboratory or restricted clinical situation. 
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When he does conduct research in schools, this environment is tempor- 
ary for him. Exceptions to ordinary practices can be made that would 
not be feasible or even tolerated on a more permanent basis. 

The experienced school clinician should be involved in problem 
identification and in determining appropriate ways of finding solutions 
for them. Certain restrictions are inevitable in selecting topics 
for research by graduate students. The professional researcher may 
have had previous experience as a school clinician, but previous 
experience is not the same as ongoing current experience. The fact 
that the professional researcher chose to leave the practice of speech 
and hearing therapy in schools to engage in research nas removed him 
from the set composed of school clinicians. Similarly, the supervisor 
has removed himself from this c>et. Problems perceived by supervisors 
arc not ucuessai.ily those that are perceived by individuals with the 
dailv responsibility p-rnir-f a-i rio direct service to children. It 
seems likely that school clinicians will continue to reject the non- 
school clinician's statement of problems as well as his proposed 
solutions to them. Many reasons exist, of course, for this attitude; 
not all of them are directly related to the research currently being 
produced. More prov* ess will be made if the school clinician himself 
becomes involved in solving his own problems as he sees them. His 
involvement in identifying problems, formulating solutions, and test- 
ing them through research should maximize the chances that the results 
will be meaningful to him and subsequently incorporated into his 
practice. 

A number of techniques or procedures developed in the laboratory 
or tested by a very small number of researchers need to be subjected 
to field tests before their value for general application and use 
can be generated. Here, again, the use of a large number of clini- 
cians and the sampling of children thereby provided are ideal for 
such field tests. 

Relatively little research has been conducted by school clini- 
cians since the Pronovost report (66) was published in 1961. None- 
theless, this report contains the following statement (pp. 118-119). 

The National survey has demonstrated beyond question 
that research activity in the public schools can and must 
be intensified. Many of the unanswered questions and the 
unresolved problems revealed by the data of the survey 
require systematic research to provide answers. 

Of the group responding to the questionnaire (66, p. 117), 73% 
of the I4l supervisors and 62% of the 705 clinicians indicated that 
attitudes in their school systems toward school-conducted research 
were favorable. Only 18% and 29% of the two groups, respectively, 
indicated that their school systems were indifferent toward research. 
Less than 5% reported unfavorable attitudes. 



The reasons that school clinicians ordinarily do not engage in 
research are obvious enough. The time demands of the service function 
for which they are employed are often inimical to research. The pro- 
portion of school clinicians sufficiently trained in research procedures 
to undertake it independently is small. The following list enumerates 
a few of the difficulties that are encountered by school clinicians 
who desire to undertake research: 



1 . 



2 . 



o 



4. 



5. 



Developing and writing a substantial research plan is time 
consuming and must be accomplished after working hours. 

The necessary secretarial assistance is usually not available 
to the clinician. 

Consultative services are almost always necessary. Neither 
funds nor time for consultaticn are provided by schuolsj 
yet most grants are made on the basis of a plan submitted, 
and it is during the planning phase that assistance is 
most often required. 

Sampling problems are nearly insurmountable. In order to 
have a reasonable sample of clinicians and children, it would 
be necessary to enlist the cooperation of other clinicians. 
Obtaining this kind of cooperation requires considerable 
time. Usually, voluntary cooperation would be limited to 
those clinicians in the immediate vicinity. 

The amount of time required for testing or other procedures 
necessary to establish criterion measures for research in 
speech pathology is so great for a population large enough 
to warrant generalization that the service function is likely 
to be interrupted beyond reasonable limits. A significant 
amount of reimbursement for the program might be lost, or 
the service function neglected. 



6. Data require tabulation and analysis. Suitable equipment 
and clerical help for this kind of work is not always 
available. 

7. A report must be written — a laborious and time-consuming 
job. Results must be disseminated--a matter of some expense, 



It is appropriate for school clinicians to assume more respon- 
sibility, perhaps the major responsibility, for research in schools. 
The disruption of routine service resulting from using a large number 
of children from a single school system as a study population could 
be avoided by dispersing a project over many districts. Other kinds 
of problems related to research in schools would be solved. A number 
of advantages would also obtain; foremost among them would be realis- 
tic solutions to problems of actual concern to practicing clinicians. 
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5. The amount of time required for testing or other procedures 
necessary to establish criterion measures for research in 
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to w rrant generalization that the service function is likely 
to be interrupted beyond reasonable limits. A significant 
amount of reimbursement for the program might be lost, or 
the service function neglected. 

6. Data require tabulation and analysis. Suitable equipment 
and clerical help for this kind of work is not always 

av able. 

7. A report must be written — a laborious and time-consuming 
job. Results must be disseminated — a matter of some expense. 

It is appropriate for school clinicians to assume more respon- 
sibility, perhaps the major responsibility, for research in schools. 

The disruption of routine service resulting from using a large number 
of children from a single school system as a study population could 
be avoided y dispersing a project over many districts. Other kinds 
of problem, related to research in schools would be solved. A number 
of advantages would also obtain; foremost among them would be realis- 
tic solutions to problems of actual concern to practicing clinicians. 
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Nevertheless, school clinicians who wish to engage in research are 
usually faced with a number of restrictions that make research 
activities not only extraordinarily difficult, but often impossible. 

The Model 



A research center designed specifically to encourage and assist 
school clinicians to engage in research appears to be a potential 
solution to the problem of resolving many of the issues related to 
school speech and hearing programs. Thus, the second phase of this 
project was devoted to a process of evolving and testing a model 
for such a center. The original formulation of the model was tentative. 
The purposes of such a center are unique, and no previous experience 
could be drawn upon. At the outset, it appeared that such a research 

center, when fully developed, might perform the following services: 

'i 

A. Research Activities - Center Initiated 

1. Exercise ongoing surveillance of research needs pertinent 
to the practice of speech and hearing therapy in schools 
by maintaining an up-to-date analysis of reported research 
and research- in-progress . 

2. Develop a program of interaction with school clinicians 
through the national and state speech and hearing asso- 
ciations in order to obtain first-hand knowledge of 
school clinicians' reactions to current issues pertain- 
ing to the services they offer and to identify research 
needs as seen by the clinicians themselves. 

3. Design significant studies in those areas identified 
from the above activities. 

4. Implement the studies selected by 

a. enlisting the cooperation of an appropriate 
number of participating clinicians and samples 
of children; 

b. underwriting the cost of such materials, supplies, 
and equipment as may be required for the studies, 
but which are not available in schools; and 

c. providing qualified personnel for testing and 
so forth for those studies requiring more test- 
ing or evaluation time than school clinicians 
can contribute. 

5. Maintain supervision over the studies as needed to 
insure uniformity of procedures . 
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6. Receive, tabulate, and analyze data that are fed into 
the center from these studies. 

7. Prepare reports of research and disseminate them. 

B. Research Activities - Consultative 

1. Receive requests from school clinicians for assistance 
in developing studies that they wish to initiate. 

2. Design research as requested using whatever consultative 
services from other fields as may be necessary. 

3. Upon request, provide the same services to these clini- 
cians that are available for center-initiated r€:search. 

4. Replicate these stuaies when appropriate. 

C. Ttiformati rnn Storaee and Retrieval 



1. Abstract data that pertain to the practice of speech 
and hearing therapy in schools from research activities 
in speech pathology, audiology, linguistics, and related 
fields. 

2. Classify and store these data for immediate retrieval 
so that all available information on a given topic or 
variable would be acessible without delay. 

3. Maintain an up-to-date analysis of pertinent research 
movement based on stored data and research- in-progress. 

4. Prepare and disseminate a yearly or semiyear ly synthesis 
and critique of research movement. 

The importance of an information storage system should not be 
overlooked. Researchers who do not have university or college libraries 
available to them are at a serious disadvantage when they need to 
review the literature pertinent to a given topic. Neither the indi- 
vidual's professional library nor the professional library of a school 
is likely to contain the tremendous number of publications in a 
variety of fields that contain information pertinent to our interests. 

A great many school clinicians work in communities far removed from 
the resources of college and university libraries. Even the clini- 
cian who has a college library readily available to him is faced 
with a time-consuming job of searching out the information he needs. 
Abstracts of reports of research do not contain sufficient information 
to permit evaluation of research methods or procedures. A printout 
of various portions of the research report itself in a format that 
is complete enough for evaluation is needed. 



An additional area of service that might be undertaken eventu- 
ally by such a center is that of maintaini'cg or facilitating certain 
types of surveys. The surveys might ba concerned with school speech 
and hearing programs in areas such as program organization, methods 
and related practices, caseloads, working conditions, credential 
requirements, supply of and demand for clinicians, salaries, and so 
forth. This kind of research does not solve problems; it merely 

indicates the status quo. It does, however, help to identify problem 
areas. 



METHOD 



V P'^oposed model for a research center was tested primarily 

aLuafirir clinicians. ?hus. the 

wen a encountered would indicate the services needed as 

i fv ‘he potential of a research center for making a 

of knowledge needed for increasing the 
c veness and efficiency of school speech and hearing programs. 

in using such a center needed to be 
fleeted in the test of the model, the kinds of projects used for 
this purpose could not be anticipated in advance. Most of the field 
testing was done in California. Confining the project to a somewhat 

a-a^n^th^t dictated by budgetary limits. It also became 

that itiiormal communication among clinicians Is the most - 
effective means of qh-fmn.i -*~x. — . - 

n-F t-v.« n *. ji» ‘® in research and the services 

of the Center— an additional reason for the relatively restricted 
geographic area covered. ^ lescnccea 

research projects have been involved in the 
testing process. Four of these projects evolved from requests for 
assistance with projects already initiated; three were initiated 
y the Center. One of the eight projects consisted of a series of 
projects. In this case, the Project Director was requested to present 
research possibilities, and the clinicians chose among the plans 
presented or suggested their own. Each of the eight projects illus- 

for the kinds of services that are needed may be drawn. 

Committee-Conducted Research 

One of the requests for assistance came from the California 
Speech and Hearing Association Research Committee. This committee 
has been actively engaged in research since 1962. Its two maior 
purposes, which have evolved over the past four years, are a) to 
undertake studies of professional problems, and b) -to investigate 
those issues requiring the unique coordination and cooperation 
that the Association’s membership can provide. 

first major project, developed in conjunction 
U- Department of Education, was a caseload study (19), 

which has had a major impact on speech and hearing services in 

Specifically, this study demonstrated the neces- 
sity of establishing a maximum caseload; at the present time case- 
loads may not exceed 90 at any one time. This committee has also 

other studies. This group had already demonstrated 
t-u ° ^ volunteer (nonpaid) committee to conduct research* 

erefore, the potential for research sponsored by state speech and 

exploratior^^^*^^°” research committees appeared to warrant further 
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The Project Director began working with the CSHA Research 
Coiranittee in January, 1966 • The relationship was reciprocal; con- 
sultation and a certain amount of service were to be given in return 
for Lhe opportunity to work through some of :he problems of statewide 
research conducted by a committee whose membership was primarily 
made up of clinicians working in schools. 

The major project undertaken by the group was an opinion survey 
of current practices and recommended practices in the area of super- 
vised clinical practice in schools, which is required for student 
clinicians. The questionnaire was in the process of being developed 
at the time the Project Director joined the committee as a consultant. 
The Project Director assisted in completing the study. 

rpi^p phasp nf s/arnnd prnjp.r.f W3S ^nmnlAfed. The SChool 

clinician’s role in test administration suddenly became a critical 
issue in the state. The original plan was to determine through a 
survey which tests school clinicians now use and which tests they 
feel they should be permitted to use. The first step was to conduct 
a survey among directors of college training programs. As a result, 
the questionnaire has been refined, and the list of the tests most 
likely to be used has been developed. 

Other activities of this committee now in progress include the 
preparation of a proposal for a statewide conference on practices 
in supervised clinical experience in schools based on results of 
the survey. Hopefully, a set of minimum standards, acceptable through- 
out the state, can be evolved from the conference. Another study is 
being formulated that deals with the use that school clinicians make 
of consultative services for children--their availability, school and 
agency referral procedures, and interagency communication. A proposal 
for a research conference is also being formulated. The conference 
would be somewhat similar to the New Orleans Conference on research 
for public-school speech and hearing personnel, which was sponsored 
by the American Speech and Hearing Association and the U. S. Office 
of Education in January, 1966. The major difference would be the 
emphasis on actual production of reseai*ch. That is, more can be 
learned about research by doing it than by talking about it. 

Research in a Large Metropolitan Are a 

One of the projects undertaken in order to explore services 
that might be offered by a research center was assistance in formu- 
lating a research proposal for the Los Angeles City Schools and 
school districts in Los Angeles County. The proposal was the out- 
growth of the development of a standard case record, which was nearing 
completion at the time the Project Director was consulted. A research 
proposal was formulated for a study of the characteristics of 25,000 
children receiving speech and hearing service in Los Angeles area 
schools. 
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Research in a Small School District 



A third approach to the study of research conducted by school 
clinicians evolved from a request for assistance with a procedure 
for evaluating the communication skills of kindergarten children. 

Three clinicians, who represent the entire clinical staff of the 
Novato Unified School District, requested help in refining a program 
that had already been established. This project represents the kind 
of research that is an essential part of a service function. 

A Series of Projects in a Large School District 

One of the ways in which research in schools can be developed 
is through a staff of clinicians who are interested in research, 
but who need some assistance in transposing recognized problem areas 
into research questions. A series of research possibilities that 
could be executed in conjunccioii with regular aRsierenents 

were presented to the speech and hearing staff of the Indianapolis 
Schools. These possibilities suggested others. Clinicians volun- 
tarily selected topics from among those presented; others formulated 
their own. Enough similarity of interest developed that four groups 
were formed. These groups work as teams, each team having a specific 
project. After discussions with each group, the Project Director 
provided research plans in writing. Pour projects are currently 
underway as a result of this procedure. 

Research Under Unusual Circumstances 

One request for assistance loped from a requirement for 
evaluating a speech and hearing pm^ram as a part of an overall 
evaluation of a compensatory education program. This large school 
district had employed a research firm to evaluate the program. As 
niight be expected in so specialized an area, these researchers did 
not know what criterion measures would be appropriate for the evalua- 
tion. The speech and hearing staff were assigned to supply what 
amounted to a research proposal for assessing this aspect of the 
program. Since the job specifications for school clinicians and their 
supervisors do not include research competency, it is not surprising 
that outside consultation was necessary. This kind of research is 
critical, since continuation of this aspect of the program depends 
on the outcome of the evaluation. 

Coordinated Research 



The purpose of one of the studies initiated by the Center was 
to explore the problems of coordinated research. In this project, 
a research proposal was presented to clinicians in four school dis 
tricts and two county schools offices. Two other clinicians, one 
from each of two districts, also participated. 
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Research Involving Classroom Teachers 



Another study initiated by the Center involved a cooperative 
project. Its purpose was to determine the feasibility of delegating 
the responsibility for a preconceived research project to a clinician 
at some distance from the Center and simulataneously to examine the 
problems of involving classroom teachers in research requiring 
information that only they could supply. 

Agency-Sponsored Research in Schools 

The third project initiated by the Center was of an entirely 
different nature. The purpose of this study was to determine whether 
routine school records for a population of exceptional children who 
had had extensive evaluations would provide data retrievable for 
research purposes. In addition, problems of introducing researchers 
who ate not affiiiatea with tne schools and coordinating their activi- 
ties could be studied. This project did not involve school clinicians. 

All of the children enrolled in the Rio Linda School District's 
program for educationally handicapped children were tested by the 
Project's research assistants in order to determine the prevalence 
of speech disorders in this group. Certain information was abstracted 
from school records for the purpose of determining whether a relation 
exists between speech deviations and academic achievement should the 
information be sufficiently uniform to permit it. 

Other Activities of the Research Center 



In addition to the projects enumerated above, discussions about 
research were held with a number of clinicians, either individually 
or in groups. One workshop and one sjmiposium were conducted. 



RESULTS 



Th;{j process of evolving and testing a model for a research 
center for school clinicians produced two kinds of results. One set 
of res.’Xts pertains directly to the model itself and is concerned 
with what was learned about conducting research under the circumstances 
described. The second set of results is the research projects com- 
pleted or the plans and procedures developed for research still in 
progress. Information about the services that a researcp. center 
should provide based on the projects undertaken will be discussed 
first. The results of the research projects that were conducted 
and the plans for those still in progress from which this information 
was obtained are included in the second part of the Results portion 
of this report. 

I, SERVICES AND FUNCTIONS OF A RESEARCH CENTER FOR SCHOOL CLINICIANS 
Committee-Conducted Research 

A state speech and hearing association research committee is 
uniquely situated for conducting certain kinds of research. It has 
advantages that no other circumstancer are likely to produce. Such 
a committee has almost unlimited short-range consultation available 
to it, as it is able to call upon the many specialists who are affilia- 
ted with the parent association. The committee can be structured 
to bring together individuals from a variety of work environments 
representing many points of view. It can solicit and obtain the 
cooperation of the training institutions in the state. Whatever^ 
research it produces is accredited to the professional organization 
rather than to an individual or institution. 

Most importantly, a state speech and hearing association research 
committee has available to it a ready-made communication system 
through the association’s meetings and publications. This communi- 
cation system, when augmented by the services of state department 
of education speech and hearing consultants, can disseminate informa- 
tion and obtain cooperation through face-to-face encounters. Califor- 
nia's state organization has the additional advantage of being divided 
into three regions; each region usually has three meetings a year 
of its own in addition to the statewide annual meeting. The regions 
also have their own newsletters. This arrangements makes for an 
excellent communication system. 

The kinds of research most appropriate for such a committee 
are those that involve professional concerns of broad scope— studies 
that depend upon statewide participation of many clinicians and t at 
would probably be impossible witfioui the communication network available 
to it, studies that reflect a proper concern of a profession for the 
quality of the services that it offers. Such studies tend to be, 
perforce, surveys that describe existing conditions or identify prob- 
lem areas. 



An obvious first question, is whether a volunteer (nonpaid) 
committee can actually engage in the exacting attention to detail 
required by research. This question is particularly cogent when 
that committee is made up of clinicians who, for the most part, have 
had little or no training and exfierience in research and whose job 
responsibilities do not include research. The strength of such a 
committee, however, lies in its freedom from domination by a particu- 
lar research orientation such as is developed by the full-time 
researcher. The California Speech and Hearing Association Research 
Committee is composed primarily of four clinicians who are supervisors 
or coordinators of school programs, consultants from the state depart- 
ment of education, one professor., and a director of a medical school 
speech and hearing clinic. The question, of course, has already been 
answered affirmatively, at least as far as this particular committee 
is concerned. 

The services of a research center can contribute materially 
to the activities of such a research commictee. In the first place, 
there is a limit to the amount of time that an individual can contrib- 
ute to a professional activity over a long period of time. Changing 
committee membership in order to preclude an undue drain on any one 
person's time is inefficient — experience is lost and working relations 
must be re-established. In addition, professional skills are wasted 
if these people use their time for routine clerical work, but funds 
are not available for hiring thesse services. 

In the present instance, the Center tabulated the results of 
the opinion survey and the Project Director prepared the initial 
draft of the report, which was subsequently edited by the committee. 

It seems safe to say that without this assistance, the report would 
not have been completed by this time, nor would the proposal lor the 
conference be nearly completed. The data are of less importance in 
and of themselves than the use that will be made of them. Having 
served to verify the existence of problem areas as far as clinical 
practice in schools required of students is concerned and having 
demonstrated significant differences of opinion about requirements 
that should be includvid in an ideal program, these data not only 
justify further study but can be used to formulate the basic issues 
around which a conference for developing minimum standards can be 
structured. 

Even with so much consultation potentially available to the 
committee, there is still value in having a research consultant who 
can help a committee sift through the copious advice it receives. 

It seems equally important that this consultant's job responsibilities 
be that of concern for other people's research rather than his own. 
Research sponsored by a professional association should not take 
on the appearance of research fostered by a particular college or 
university. A part of the cooperation so unique to association- 
sponsored research would be lost were this to occur. 
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Still another reason for a consultation service that could be 
drawn upon by such groups began to emerge while working with this ^ 
group, though it became even more apparent in one of the other studies. 
Specifically, a certain amount of research background and experience 
is necessary for effective use of consultants. Stated differently, 
effective use of consultants is dependent upon knowing what questions 
need to be asked as well as knowing how to formulate them so that 
the consultants can give helpful answers. 

A third condition pertains to the use of consultants by research 
committees. The very large number of professional people that can 
be drawn upon to contribute highly specialized knowledge does not 
mean that these same people can be expected to contribute a consider- 
able amount of time. A consultant who can stay with a project from 
its inception to itp completion can contribute to the project in a 
way that is not possible if consultation is fragmentary. Such service 
is particularly important for a group without extensive research 
training. Of course, both kinds of assistance are needed. 

The value of a state speech and hearing association research 
committee and the resources made available to it through a research 
center was illustrated by another sii-uation. The committee itself 
can mobilize action quickly when data are needed. Additional assist 
ance expedites management of some of the routine details of research. 

During the past year, action was threatened that would seriously 
interfere with clinicians' ability to perform their jobs. Some^ 
school districts already place rather severe restrictions on clini- 
cians as far as the administration of tests is concerned. These 
restrictions extend to many of the tests generally considered to be 
a part of a routine diagnostic battery essential for accurate assess- 
ment of speech deviations. The action proposed, which was being ^ 
actively promoted, would, in effect, prohibit clinicians from admin- 
istering any tests except, perhaps, speech tests, though even articu- 
lation tests could be interpreted to fall under the regulations set 
forth. Uhile clinicians in many school districts had long suffered 
from being denied the right to administer tests they had been trained 
to give, this action clearly demonstrated that the matter had become 
critical. It illustrated with equal clarity the need for more direct 
information about tests school clinicians currently use, and how 
widespread and rigorous existing restrictions actually are. In short, 
the status quo with respect to tests needed to be determined, as well 
as the magnitude of the problem that would be engendered by further 

restrictions . 

This problem is of broad professional scope, and one that has 
serious implications for the quality of services that school clinicians 
can give. Furthermore, it is not a problem likely to be studied by 
an individual researcher. It has been a problem of long standing, 
yet no data are available. Therefore, the CSHA Research Committee 
quickly formulated a questionnaire and secured the cooperation of 
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directors of 18 college and university speech and hearing programs 
in responding to it. A list of tests most likely to be used could 
be formulated from these responses so that a questionnaire sent to 
school clinicians would be comprehensive yet as short as possible. 

In addition, training in the use of tests could be inferred from the 
results of the directors. 

Here, again, the services of the Center were called upon. The 
questionnaire was formulated by the Center and reviewed by the com- 
mittee. The chairman of the committee was responsible for securing 
the cooperation of the directors of training programs while they 
were convened at the annual CSHA convention. The Center tabulated 
the data, and the committee disseminated the results. Since the 
action that gave rise to the study has been withdrawn temporarily, 
no further action has been taken to complete the survey. Since 
the survey was started ac the time the aforementioned opinion survey 
was in progress, it has been deferred until a later date. 

As it turned out, a study of this magnitude could have been 
handled easily enough by committee members. Had it been carried 
beyond its first stage., as originally intended, the task would have 
been too great to have been accomplished quickly. Even so, the 
Center did contribute materially to the speed with which the first 
phase was completed. 

As a result of the assistance from the Center, this research 
committee sponsored by a state speech and hearing association has 
completed one large study and the first phase of a second study. 

A proposal for a statewide conference based on results of the opinion 
survey about school experience for student clinicians is nearing 
completion, as is a proposal for a conference on research for school 
speech and hearing personnel. A pilot study for a project about 
referral resources used by school clinicians and interagency communi- 
cation will be completed in March. This study will use the personal- 
interview technique. The interview will be refined during the trial 
runs at the annual convention of the association. It appears, then, 
that a research center can maximize the productivity of such a 
committee. In turn, research facilitated by the unique communication 
system and cooperation found in a professional organization can be 
fostered in this way. 

Consultation and report writing are services that need to be 
supplied by the professional stalf of a research center. Clerical 
services for tabulating data in the absence of a budget for computer- 
ized data reduction are also necessary. 

Research in a Large Metropolitan Area 

At the outset, it was assumed that the services of a research 
center would not be needed in large metropolitan school districts, 
since these districts usually have research departments of their own. 
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It was similarly assumed that the services of such a center would 
not be needed by school clinicians in communities in which colleges 
and universities are located, since faculties in these institutions 
are resources for consultation. Neither of these assumptions were 
correct. 

The existence of research departments in schools is no guarantee 
that resources are available to clinicians who wish to formulate 
research projects. These departments have responsibilities assigned 
to them and are staffed to fulfill those responsibilities. To be 
sure, research-department personnel are available to answer specific 
questions, but such departments are not usually staffed to give 
extensive, ongoing service. 

Since the personnel in school research departments usually do 
not have a background in speech pathology and audiology, they are 
unfamiliar with the important variables in these fields. Without a 
knowledge of the variables involved, it is difficult to design good 
research. On the other hand, without a fairly extensive background 
in research design in the field under question, it is difficult to 
discriminate among applicable and' inapplicable information and advice 
provided by researchers with backgrounds in other fields. 

In communities in which colleges and universities are located, 
the speech pathology and audiology faculties are obvious resources. 
However, not all faculty members have had research training. Many 
who have good backgrounds have not been engaged in research and no 
longer have confidence in giving advice about research. Those actively 
pursuing research are engaged in their own projects and have only a 
limited amount of time for consultation. Under these circumstances, 
answers to specific questions can be obtained, but college professors, 
like other professional people, can reasonably devote only a limited 
amount of time to other people’s projects before their own work 
begins to suffer. Furthermore, considerable difference exists between 
the problems that tend to interest researchers in the college setting 
and those of interest to public-school personnel. The realities of 
the school situation create problems not encountered under the easily 
controlled conditions of a laboratory. These considerations reduce 
the number of faculty members that might be called upon for assistance. 

Under these circumstances, consultants are best used to clear 
up a few technical matters in an otherwise well-developed research 
plan. Assistance in the laborious working through of numerous details 
is usually available only from a paid consultant. 

Some, perhaps most, schools are structured so that funds for 
data input and computer time must be transferred from the department 
requesting these services to the research department. Usually, school 
budgets for speech and hearing services do not include funds for 
research. Application to a granting agency is necessary in order 
to obtain funds. 



Consultation is needed most during the planning stage of research. 
Funds for consultation are available from granting agencies once a 
grant application has been approved, but without consultation research 
proposals cannot be readily developed; thus, a vicious circle exists 
which depresses the amount of meaningful research that school clini- 
cians can produce. 

In some situations, the need for ongoing consultation does not 
necessarily lie in a requirement for specific technical skills. 

Sometimes one of the most important services that a consultant can 
render is that of providing continuity and perseverance in pursuing 
a project. The job responsibilities of supervisors and coordinators 
in very large school districts are extremely heavy. Daily decisions 
must be made about which demands on their time should be acceded to 
and which can reasonably be rejected. These pressures lend themselves 
to discouragement as far as research is concerned. The need to extend 
an already overcrowded workday in order to pursue an activity that 
requires aggressive action in establishing exceptions to existing 
routines can be easily set aside in preference to responding to a 
large number of immediate demands. In the research proposal developed 
for the Los Angeles area schools,' the Project Director served primarily 
to maintain continuity in the development of the proposal. 

This project demonstrates sevvsral facets of school research. 

In the first place, the proposed research is an outgrowth of a 
project not originally intended as research. In 1963, a group of 
supervisors and clinicians in the Los Angeles area set out to solve 
a practical problem. Specifically, critical communication problems 
among clinicians had developed because of the unusually high mobility 
of the school population in this area. Turnover in caseloads had 
become very high, and clinicians frequently had to transmit information 
to the clinicians in other schools. The information transmitted was 
variable in amount, areas covered, and format. The pressures 
under which school clinicians work meant that some information did ^ 
not find its way into records; consequently, considerable duplication 
of effort was involved on the part of the clinician to whom the child 

was transferred. 

i 

A standard form for recording an abstract of information in 
case records seemed to be the most reasonable solution to this problem. 
The abstract would represent the minimum amount of information that^ 
should be available on each child in the caseload. Thus, the laborious 
task of developing an abstract acceptable to the clinicians who would 

be using it was begun. 

Though the abstract was developed in response to a specific and 
practical problem, the usefulness of a standard abstract extends far 
beyond easy exchange of information among clinicians. A standard 
record form, such as the one that has been developed, is economical 
of time in terms of both recording and retrieving information. It 
insures systematic observation of the more important conditions and 
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behaviors related to speech deviations. It is of material aid in 
the supervision of beginning clinicians* It specifies the kind of 
information that the district expects the clinician to obtain and can 
be used to determine those areas in which additional inservice train- 
ing needs to be given. It is an aid to supervision generally; case 
information is immediately available in a form easy to peruse at the 
time the supervisor observes therapy. The data, if retrieved, pro- 
vides the supervisor with information in depth that can be used in 
program planning and justification for staff needs and budget require- 
ments. With an appropriate data-retrieval system, the supervisor can 
maintain surveillance over caseloads as they are being established 
and investigate unusual or atypical caseload development. As soon 
as suitable criterion tests and training materials are developed, 
these materials, when used in conjunction with the standard case 
record, provide instruments for establishing quality control over 
school speech and hearing programs that has heretofore been impossible. 

The services provided by the Center in developing the research 
proposal for a study of the characteristics of 25,000 children receiv- 
ing speech and hearing services in the Los Angeles area schools, 
which is based on the standard case record, are discussed in the 
following paragraphs. 

The Project Director assisted in making final decisions about 
the content of each of the subsections of the case record in order 
to insure freedom from ambiguity as far as data processing is con- 
cerned. Specific details of the format were formulated at the Center. 
This draft was typed and reproduced at the Los Angeles County Office. 

The case record in this form was field tested by 20 school 
clinicians under the supervision of the principal investigators. 

They also obtained reviews and evaluations from four speech and 
hearing consultants, eight professors of speech pathology and audi- 
ology, one clinician in private practice, and a director of a medical 
school hearing and speech clinic. The record in this form was also 
reviewed by clinicians in the school districts in the Los Angeles 
area, again under the leadership of the principal investigators. 

The Project Director presented the form to clinicians in three school 
districts in northern California and obtained their comments. 

The Center received all reviews and compiled a report of the 
evaluations. Revisions suggested by these evaluations were incor- 
porated into the final draft, which was then sent out for printing. 

The Project Director also assisted in preparing a booklet of instruc- 
tions and in planning an instructional film. The case record is 
contained in Appendix A; a copy of the instructions is in Appendix B. 
Production of the film was the responsibility of the principal inves- 
tigators. Expenses incurred from printing and filming were defrayed 
by the Los Angeles County Office. 
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The record form as it now stands is not intended to represent 
a final draft. It is currently undergoing re-evaluation by the clini- 
cians using it in the Los Angeles area, in college and university 
clinics, and in other school districts as well. Certain subsections 
were known to need further elaboration at the time it was printed. 

The Project Director assisted in the development of the four- 
year research proposal. This proposal underwent numerous revisions 
in order to produce a plan workable within the limits set by the job 
responsibilities of the principal investigators. A curious circum- 
stance emerged from the planning phase--one that has significant 
implications for certain kinds of school research. It became evident 
that the nature of this particular project is such that it is completely 
dependent upon the capabilities for coordination that are indigenous 
to the full-time positions of the principal investigators. It is 
inconceivable that anyone without the principal investigators' job 
sanctions and long-established working relations with these districts 
could have obtained cooperation of the magnitude represented in this 
project. Furthermore, the success of the project is dependent upon 
the principal Investigators' continuing to function in their regular 
capacities. A total of 39 school districts with a complement of 210 
clinicians are now using the case record. 

The Center prepared code material based on the Los Angeles 
census tract, vrhich will be used for determining socioeconomic status. 

It also prepared the code sheets for transposing information from 
the case record into machine language for punchcard operators. The 
necessity for an intermediate step in the coding process represents 
one of the peculiarities of research in schools. Iriitial reactions 
to the case record were somevdiat aversive. Its size was formidable. 

In order to make the record acceptable to school clinicians, it was 
necessary to eliminate all extraneous matter. The case record is 
intended for use for purposes other than the present project. The 
record had to be acceptable to school clinicians, or they would reject 
the form for either continued use or for the specific purposes of 
the research project. 

The project as planned represents a total of 25,000 clock hours 
of clinician time needed fc^ collecting and recording information. 

Each of the 210 participating clinicians will fill out an average 
of approximately 130 records requiring an estimated one hour for each. 
Obviously, a record form must have something to recommend it if its 
acceptance is f:c be voluntary. Thus, the inefficiency of having to 
transfer data tc* a code sheet was preferable to having no data at 
all. Furthermoie, greater control ovc-r returning records to clini- 
cians is possibl.e, since: machine availability is not a factor. 

Detailed plans for studies of clinician agreement and reliability 
during the first, year of the project are nearly completed, again with 
the assistance of the Project Director. 
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The services of e research center are useful even in large 
metropolitan school districts having their own research departments. 
Consultation is necessary in the development phase of a researc 
proposal— a time during which funds are not available. A knowledge 
of both research and a special field is essential to successful use 
of research consultants with backgrounds in other fields. T e con 
tinuity that a center can provide is valuable in assisting principal 
investigators whose main job responsibilities are other than research. 

Technical services of experienced research assistants can be 
established and supervised in a research center. These services are 
needed for proposals encompassing research of considerable magnitude. 

In this case, the Project Director completed the team necessary 
for completing the case record and for developing a proposal for 
research based upon it. The three members of the team had unique 
responsibilities, which automatically fell into place. 

Res earch in a Small School District 

This research project, like the Los Angeles study, also grew 
from an attempt to solve a practical problem. The problem was the 
procedures that could be used most effectively to evaluate the oral 
communication skills of kindergarten children in order to assess 
current or potential need for speech therapy or the need for referral 
for other professional service before a full determination of the 
need for therapy could be made. 



One assumption was basic to the procedure being developed; 
namely, the oral communication skills of kindergarten children must 
be assessed in a situation in which a child could be observed as he 
functioned in his peer group, as well as through the more usual ^ 
individual assessment in a face-to-face encounter between clinician 
and child. The research problem included structuring the observa- 
tions of group behavior and determining the reliability of observa- 
tions made in that situation, refining the individual test battery 
and determining interclinician agreement and reliability for this 
battery. Finally, whether both types of assessment are needed, and, 
if not, which situation provides the better information would have 

to be determined. 

It might be noted here that the problem of the untreated control 
group, discussed at some length in Section I of this report, presented 
itself in this project. In order to check the validity of judgments 
made about kindergarten children's oral communication skills, no 
therapy should be given until the children reach third or fourth 
grade. It was the opinion of the participating clinicians that 
withholding therapy, at least for those children with the most 
extensive involvement, would be intolerable in this particular sc oo 
district. Thus, only a partial check of the validity of the evalua- 
tion could be planned. 
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Considerable work had already been accomplished at the time 
the Project Director was requested to lend some assistance. Several 
groups of children had been evaluated by using the following procedure. 

Kindergarten children, selected by their teachers as those with 
the most serious oral communication problems, were scheduled in groups 
of 20 for one hour on three successive weeks. Parents brought the 
children to a particular school for this purpose. One of the clini- 
cians observed the group, while the other two clinicians tested 
individual children by taking them from the group. After the speech 
tests were completed, the parents met in a group to discuss the 
results. Several modifications of this program were eventually 
introduced. The procedures now being used are described in the second 
part of this chapter under the heading of A Procedure for Assessing 
Oral Communication Skills of Kindergarten Children. 

The Project Director's services were almost exclusively those 
of consultation. Only a small amount of time was used for tabulating 
data and preparing reports. Consultation was needed at intervals 
extending throughout the course of the present project. Generally, 
each session was spent in comparing results from testing and observ- 
ing the previous group and in revising procedures for the group to 
be scheduled next. Eventually, test materials were selected and 
observation procedures refined to the satisfaction of all partici- 
pants . The first set of data about clinician agreement in making 
observations of children in a group situation indicated that these 
procedures have to undergo further refinement. Interclinician 
reliability in making individual assessments must be determined as 
well. When procedures have been refined so that agreement is satis- 
factory, the program will be ready for testing. 

This particular project demonstrates the contribution that a 
consultant can make to the development of an important kind of research 
involving the services of school speech and hearing clinicians. It 
was necessary to spend considerable time in discussion, first to 
formulate the procedures so that they could be tested objectively, 
and then to work through each phase of the decision-making process 
involved in refining the procedures. The meaning that research has 
for school clinicians who do not have extensive backgrounds and 
experience in research and the commitment they develop for it appear 
to depend primarily on two conditions; a) the clinician must be 
confronted with a problem of immediate and practical significance 
to him; and b) he must participate in every step of the process of 
formulating the research design. 

Through this project, it became evident that the kind of research 
that has not been done, but which would contribute significantly to 
program improvement, depends on procedures or methods that have to 
undergo considerable preliminary refinement before they can be put to 
a formal test. The process of refinement and testing usually requires 
a group of clinicians. Coordination is needed to implement the process. 
This is a service that can be provided through a research center. 
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A Series of Projects in a Large School District 



The Project Director was invited to discuss research and research 
possibilities for school clinicians with the clinical staff of the 
Indianapolis City Schools. Of the 26 clinicians attending this 
workshop, 18 chose to participate in projects. One of the projects 
had undergone preliminary discussion prior to the workshop. The 
other projects developed from the presentation made by the Project 
Director but reflected modifications brought about by the particular 
interests of the clinicians themselves. 

All four of these projects represent pilot studies. Two of 
them depend on further development or specification of materials 
and procedures prior to a more formalized research design. Two of 
the projects would not necessarily have been pilot studies except 
that the workshop was held during the first week of school, and 
normal services had to be scheduled immediately. Thus, classes 
had to be screened and tested before interclinician reliability could 
be established. Nonetheless, there are several advantages in small- 
scale, informal testing of a proposed project, particularly when 
participants have not had previous research experience. Materials 
and procedures can be refined and specified in detail before a major 
effort is devoted to a full-scale project. 

One of the studies is concerned with a method for treating 
stuttering. Another involves the development and simultaneous test- 
ing of a method combining instruction in articulation and language 
skills. The method is being developed for children with defective 
oral communication skills who are of good intelligence but who are 
making poor academic progress in second grade or who have been 
retained in first grade. A third project deals with the remission 
of /r/-errors; a fourth, with stimulability. Plans for two other 
studies are to be supplied at a later date. 

The services of the Project Director included the presenta- 
tion of a workshop, followed by group conferences during which 
plans for each of the projects were discussed and developed. The 
Project Director then reported to the school's director of research 
and consolidated plans for continued assistance from that depart- 
ment. 



Once a research plan has been prepared, much of the responsi- 
bility for guidance can be assumed by the school's research depart- 
ment. The way in which consulting services were used in this school 
system can be compared with the way in which they were used in the 
project undertaken in the small district where the responsibilities 
for ongoing assistance with details was assumed by the Project 
Director. Both ways of using consulting services appear to be 
successful, although the choice between these alternatives depends 
on the nature of the research problem. 
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Research Under Unusual Circumstances 



The services of a research center oriented to the problems of 
school speech and hearing programs can be of great assistance in 
situations in which clinicians are required to evaluate a program 
but do not have the resources to formulate a plan for evaluation 
or to obtain the services of a paid consultant. It is apparent, 
too, that when speech and hearing services constitute only one part 
of an innovative program, the resources brought to bear on the assess- 
ment of the total program do not always cover this aspect of it. 

Many speech and hearing programs have been and are being estab- 
lished for economically and culturally deprived children. If a 
program that must be evaluated objectively is established without 
anticipating this requirement, any attempt to arrive at conclusions 
about it are hazardous. The limitations of any plan to assess 
services post facto only are obvious. What is needed, then, is a 
resource that would be available to assist in the planning for evalua- 
tion prior to the implementation of the program. Not only would 
the necessity for program evaluation imposed by external requirements 
be met better if preplanning takes place, the speech and hearing 
program itself could be set up to maximize refinement of whatever 
approaches the clinicians responsible for it wish to employ. Two 
kinds of problems are involved, since the kinds of programs for which 
evaluation is mandatory generally call for modifications of the more 
usual speech and hearing programs to meet the needs of special groups 
of children. One problem is to determine the effectiveness of 
whatever program is being used; the other is to evolve those methods 
that are most effective. That is, several methods may need to be 
tried before the most effective ones are found. Unless the program 
is set up so that these methods can be evolved and simultaneously 
tested, the value of speech and hearing services cannot be ascertained 
accurately. Evaluating a new program without taking into account 
that the services included in it are necessarily in the developmental 
process is likely to result in distorted conclusions. 

Ideally, the contingencies dictating the plan that was developed 
should not arise. That they did is one of the realities that must 
be met. It does seem advisable, though, to attempt to preclude their 
future occurrence. 

Coordinated Research 



On the basis of this first trial, it appears that coordinated 
research would be useful in producing large-scale studies. Adminis- 
trators ar"^. willing to approve research that a) does not require 
any additional expense to the district, b) does not interfere with 
the clinicians’ time, and c) that can be shown to contribute informa- 
tion of practical significance to the speech and hearing programs. 



The percentage of clinicians willing to cooperate is satisfactory, 
and cooperation is excellent. Attrition in the subject population 
was much higher than anticipated, A description of the study from 
which these results were derived is shown in the next section of this 
chapter under the title of A Study of Coordinated Research, 

Supervisors are generally enthusiastic about research projects 
requiring a limited amount of clinician time. Some felt that such 
a project would be a welcome re^’/'f from the ennui attendent upon 
routine school practice with a large number of children with similar 
problems. They also felt that such projects have a potential for 
meaningful in-service training. 

Four considerations need to be kept in mind if similar projects 
are to be undertaken. A higher level of participation could be obtained 
by working more directly through supervisors and by channeling reports 
to and from the Center through supervisors. While cooperation must 
remain entirely voluntary in order to insure the return of accurate 
information, working more directly through supervisors would tend 
to imply tacitly that the project is to be regarded as a part of the 
clinician's assignment. To a limited extent, this implication is 
desirable; on the other hand, cooperation under duress would be highly 
undesirable. Second, entree into the school system depends upon 
acquaintance or relations with school personnel that are tantamount 
to a recommendation of the individual proposing the study. That is, 
at least one clinician of stature within the school must be able to 
recommend the individual introducing the proposal to other clinicians 
and to administrators. While this condition was not tested in the 
present study, enough examples could be cited to substantiate the 
contention. A third condition is that every precaution should be 
taken to simplify whatever reports participating clinicians are asked 
to make. The fourth is to recognize the responsibilities of build- 
ing principals by making certain that they are informed of arrival 
and departure time of research personnel, even though district admin- 
istrators have disseminated notices of approval to all principals. 

In short, conducting this kind of research is dependent upon good 
public relations. 

For reasons which will be discussed later, a second undertaking 
of this nature should stress clinician participation in formulating 
the research proposal. 

Delegated Research 

A research design can be prepared and responsibility for con- 
ducting research can be delegated to some other clinician. In the 
study involving classroom teachers conducted by the consultant in 
the Nevada County Superintendent of Schools Office, the Project 
Director had no contact with any of the school personnel, except for 
the consultant, until the data had been analyzed by the Center and 
the report completed. Subsequently, the Project Director met with 
the teachers who had participated in order to explain the results 
of the study. 



The second problem being explored in this project was coopera- 
tion of classroom teachers in providing information for research in 
speech and hearing. The research problem was to determine whether 
classroom teachers could reliably rank children on the amount of 
participation in classroom discussions. The results of the rankings 
are reported in the next part of this chapter. 

Classroom teachers are understandably resistive to additional 
activities. They are not usually trained as researchers and lack 
enthusiasm for it. Negative attitudes toward research are further 
exaggerated when teachers are requested to participate in research 
about speech and hearing problems. The child’s oral communication 
skills — articulation, voice quality, fluency — do not affect ratings 
of teachers’ instructional competence. 

Participants need to be confident that some useful purpose-- 
a purpose that has meaning to them— is being served by a project for 
which their cooperation is needed. Since prior knowledge of the 
intent of the study might have produced a biasing effect, no back- 
ground information could be provided about it. In order to minimize 
indifferent participation, teachers were reimbursed for their time 
at the rate paid substitute teachers in that county. 

It was expected that the major complaint would be the amount 
of time required. Instead, it was found that a substantial number 
of teachers were fearful that administrators would judge them on 
their ability to perform the ranking task; that is, they saw this 
activity as a potential threat to their on-the-job competency ratings. 
The solution to this problem — using only tenured teachers or volun- 
teers — is not as attractive as it seems at first glance. These 
restrictions would preclude random samples of teachers and the 
classroom conditions they represent. 

Using classroom teachers to supply information about children’s 
behavior is not entirely satisfactory. Motivation might have been 
enhanced had the purpose of the study been fully explained. Competi- 
tion for teachers’ time is so great that reimbursement is not an 
adequate solution. Finally, the insecurity felt by a number of 
teachers limits the amount of enthusiastic participation that can be 
expected from either random samples or specific populations of 
teachers. Though teachers are a potential source for a great deal 
of information about children with speech and hearing handicaps, no 
good way of getting at this information has been devised. 

It appears, then, that the optimal conditions for research 
involving school personnel are more likely to obtain when the need 
for information is felt by the individuals involved and when they 
have had a part in planning and developing the procedures for obtain- 
ing it. Research in which teachers have no involvement other than 
to contribute requested information is somewhat unattractive. It 
seems reasonable that this same conclusion could be generalized to 
speech clinicians as well. 
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Agency-Sponsored Research in Schools 

No difficulties were encountered in placing a research team in 
schools to conduct rather lengthy tests and to obtain case infoma- 
tion. The importance of structuring procedures for the research 
team’ s functioning within the school environment cannot be over- 
emphasized.. Only two research assistants were involved; furthermore, 
both had been former students of the Project Director. Thus, a firm 
set of exp ctations existed on both sides. Fortunately, in the 
present study, no situations arose that had not been anticipated in 
advance and covered by policies for handling them. Nonetheless, 
enough situations arose that required administrative decisions to 
indicate that a research team should not be placed in a school in 
the absence of immediate, personal supervision of the person with 
the ultimate responsibility for the project. 

Another important result from the project initiated by the 
Center involving speech evaluations of children placed in the program 
for educationally handicapped children relates to data retrieval. 

This particular population was chosen not only to determine the 
prevalence of speech deviations among educationally handicapped 
children, but to determine whether school records as ordinarily kept 
provide information useable for research purposes . The problem was 
examined under ideal rather than average conditions of record keeping. 

The records on this population were extensive, thorough, and 
kept in excellent order. Nonetheless, the problems anticipated were 
verified,. School records are not kept for data-retrieval purposes. 
The limitations discussed below in no way pertain to the adequacy 
of the records for the purposes for which they are intended; rather 
they are restricted to such use as may be made of them in research. 

While narrative records are useful for clinical and teaching 
purposes, retrieving information from them is not only laborious, 
the data are incomplete. Categories of information were established 
from a sample of seven records. Information pertinent to these 
categories could not be filled in for all subjects. In narrative 
material, often only the most salient information is recorded. It 
is impossible to determine whether the lack of information means 
that the category was not covered in the interview or whether it 
was covered, but the history was negative. 

Each folder also contained some information obtained from struc- 
tured interviews. The information was recorded in blanks provided^ 
beside the listing of each topic. In the sense that standard termin- 
ology provides a codifying system, the terms used varied too widely 
to be coded in all cases. For data retrieval, information needs to 
be recorded using a specified set of terms that have established 
meanings and are used uniformly by all professional workers. 
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In order to take advantage of the tremendous amount of informa- 
tion collected by schools, a code system needs to be established. 

The pioneer effort of Rehabilitation Codes, Incorporated, in New York 
suggests that a similar effort to establish a code for data pertain-ng 
to school children could make a significant contribution to the 
advancement of knowledge in education for both ’’normal” and excep- 
tional children. 

A third important finding is that the analysis of oral language 
skills using the procedure established by Templin (85) is impractical 
as an assessment tool for school clinicians. Only the structural 
complexity scores for the children in this population were of interest 
in this case. While the time required for making tape recordings of 
spontaneous speech is nonsignificant, two independently typed tran- 
scriptions from the recordings required approximately one hour because 
of the need to relisten to the material in order to establish sentences. 
The number of differences in two independent transcriptions of the 
recordings ranged from 14 to 59. Four different combinations of 
transcribers were used. The research assistant computing structural 
complexity scores had to relisten to each sample in order to reconcile 
these differences. The time required to complete structural complexity 
scores on 50 responses ranged from 30 to 60 minutes, depending upon 
the problems involved. If the recommended procedure of obtaining 
independent samples on three different days is followed, the time 
factor must be increased by a multiple of three. Disregarding 
considerations of the value of this information for research, the 
practical significance of information that has such low observer 
agreement and requires so much time to evolve is limited as far as 
school clinicians are concerned. 

Another consideration in school- conducted research is that any 
time devoted to testing that is not an integral part of the instruc- 
tional program detracts from the amount of special service that the 
children receive. The children in this population were receiving 
remedial service, which means that they were being taken from their 
regular classrooms for special instruction. Extra time from classroom 
activities becomes critical when children are already scheduled for 
special instruction. Ordinarily, testing time for research purposes 
is taken from special instructional periods, but may seiriously inter- 
fere with the amount of time available for this service. In this 
case, most of the children were scheduled for special instruction 
daily, so the testing time was minimal relative -to tots.l instructional 
time. In contrast, the ratio of test time to instructional time for 
children receiving speech therapy 30 minutes biweekly Is large. 

Other Activities of the Research Center 



In addition to the projects completed or in progress, informal 
discussions about specific research projects were held with 11 
different clinicians interested in specific projects of their own, 
two Pb.D. candidates interested in school research, and cne college 



professor. A plan for developing an evaluation of a team approach 
to therapy was discussed with a group of three clinicians. In some 
ases rather detailed outlines were prepared and returned to the 
clinicians. Generally, these conferences were the outgrowth of the 
rojecL Director s presence in a particular locality in conjunction 
with one of the Center's major projects. A tentative prospectus 
for research was prepared for the consultant in the Florida State 
Department of Education. A plan for a program of identification 
audiometry in schools was prepared for an otolaryngologist in the 



One two-day conference about research possibilities in schools 
was held with the supervisor of speech and hearing education in the 
Kansas City, Missouri, schools and a similar conference was held 
with the assistant superintendent in charge of research and speech 
and hearing programs in the St. Louis Snecifll 






Two other requests for consultation were received-one from the 
Mxdwest, the other from the east coast. Neither of these consulta- 
tions could be scheduled. 



One workshop was conducted for the speech and hearing staff of 
the Mt. Diablo Unified School District. Had time permitted, it is 
likely that a series of projects could have been developed in this 
school district, as well as one or more projects involving the entire 
staff. An assessment of the effectiveness of public-school therapy 
for children who stutter was of particular interest to this group 
due to the recent charges of Sheehan (73) and Sheehan and Martyn (74) 
about the effects of speech therapy in schools. Another workshop 
on research in schools was conducted for the Arizona Speech and 
Hearing Association. 



Finap.y, a symposium on research for school clinicians, which 
was coordinated by the Project Director, was presented at the ASHA 
National Convention in November, 1966. The symposium included 
presentations by five clinicians who had participated in vario'-s 
projects through the Center. Included also were a series of specific 
outlines, prepared by the Project Director, for research that school 
clinicians could accomplish either individually or in cooperation 
with other clinicians in a single school district. The research 
plans discussed were designed to be compatible with the service func- 
tion of school clinicians. This symposium will be repeated at the 

annual meeting of the California Speech and Hearing Association in 
April, 1967. 



The role of state speech and hearing association research com- 
mittees with respect to research in schools was discussed in a meeting 
of committee members from the Indiana, Kansas, and California asso- 
ciations# Each committee has defined its role differently. The 
California committee conducts research. The Indiana group plans to 
send representatives to various area meetings conducted by the 

I 
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Indiana State Department of Education in order to learn about the 
research interests of school clinicians and to provide consultation 
in research design for clinicians wishing to engage in research. 

In short, their plan constitutes a small-scale model of the present 
project. Interestingly enough, it was developed without prior know- 
ledge of the activities of the Center. The Kansas group intends to 
*' . . . act as a coordinator and stimulator for the development of 
research by getting various people together who could then carry 
out a project." They hope to provide a list of possible consultants 
for clinicians needing help with research design. They also propose 
to have a listing of interested personnel who could serve as assistants 
and provide subjects needed for proposed research. Plans are being 
developed for continued communication among these and other state 
association research committees. 

Even though the present project will be completed at the end 
of January, 1967, requests for consultation and workshops continue. 

Two state departments of education have requested full-scale orkshops, 
and three school districts wish to start new projects. 

II. RESEARCH PROJECTS, RESEARCH PROPOSALS AND PROSPECTUSES 

This part of the Results chapter includes the research completed 
and the proposals and prospectuses developed during the process of 
testing the model for a research center for school clinicians. 

The first three research reports concern work undertaken in 
conjunction with the California Speech and Hearing Association 
Research Committee. One of the studies has been cowipleted through 
its first phase only. A summary of the research proposal developed 
through consultation with the Los Angeles city and county schools 
has been included. The research in the Novato school system is 
still in progress. Results to date are reported. The prospectuses 
for four pilot studies, also still in progress, in the Indianapolis 
City Schools are described. Finally, two reports of research projects 
initiated by the Center are included. 
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A. SUPERVISED SCHOOL EXPERIENCE FOR STUDENT CLINICIANS IN CALIFORNIA,* 



INTRODUCTION 

Supervised clinical practice in schools is an important aspect 
of professional preparation for those students who intend to work 
as speech and hearing clinicians in schools. (In some states this 
experience is variously designated as student teaching or school intern- 
ship.) The fact that most of the clinicians in chis state do work in 
schools lends further weight to the importance of high standards and 
a set of minimum requirements comition to all training programs. The 
California Speech and Hearing Association Research Committee, having 
been charged with the responsibility of studying professional concerns 
of broad scope, chose this area as one of general significance to the 
profession. 

In California, supervised clinical practice in schools has long 
been a credential requirement; nonetheless, practices among the various 
training institutions have varied widely. The new credential, adopted 
in 1964, specifies 90 clock hours of school experience in addition to 
135 clock hours of clinical practice in the college clinic. Previously, 
the amount of time to be spent in schools was specified in semester 
units, with the number of clock hours subtended by these units left 
to the discretion of individual training programs. Except for 37 
semester units of professional course work, no other requirements are 
spelled out in the credential. 

A questionnaire was designed to determine the attitudes of college 
supervisors, clinicians working in schools who supervise student 
clinicians (hereafter referred to as master clinicians) , and former 
students toward the practices and procedures now used in supervised 
clinical experience in schools. Results of the survey are intended 
to form the basis of discussion at a statewide conference to which 
representatives of the above three groups will be invited. It is 
hoped that this procedure will result in a set of minimum standards 
acceptable throughout the state. 

METHOD 



The Questionnaire 

The questionnaire covered the following aspects of practices in 
supervised clinical experience in schools: amount of time required 

for this experience, assignment procedures, supervision by college 
supervisors and master clinicians, qualifications of college super- 
visors and master clinicians, flexibility of school systems for allow- 
ing the student to perform as trained, evaluation procedures used by 
college supervisors and master clinicians, and written criteria pro- 
vided by colleges and school districts. Respondents were asked to 
rate each item by indicating whether they considered current practices 



^Results of this survey are the subject of a paper authored by Maryjane 
Rees and Glenn Smith that has been submitted for publication. 
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with rcispect to each item to be unsatisfactory, poor, adequate, good, 
excellent. In addition, the questionnaire also asked for the source 
of written evaluation criteria. Four questions were addressed to 
college supervisors only: teaching-load credit for supervising clini- 

cal experience in schools, number of students supervised per unit of 
teaching load, maximum number of units per faculty member, and adequacy 
of the number of school situations available. The only identifying 
data requested of respondents was the category to which they belonged 
(college supervisor, master clinician, former student) and the dates 
encompassing the function indicated. 

The Sapiple 

Names of 25 college supervisors, 214 master clinicians, and 293 
former students were supplied by the directors of 20 colleges and 
university training programs. Thus, a total of 532 questionnaires 
were sent out of \?hich 23 (92%) were returned by college supervisors, 

107 (50%) by master clinicians, and 152 (52%) by former students. 

Three questionnaires wejre returned that could not be tabulated due 
to fa?.lure of the respondents to clearly specify the category in which 
they should be placed. 

No attempt was made to establish a represento’*ive sample based 
on training institutions, since it was not the purpose of the survey 
to evaluate individual training programs or to attempt to correlate 
results with particular programs. Thus, some programs may be more 
heavily represented in the responses than others, because the number 
of former students varied with the size of the training program. 

RESULTS 

In order to apply statistical tests, it was necessary to collapse 
some of the categories. Ratings of unsatisfactory and poor were 
combined into a single category; ratings of good and excellent were 
also combined into a single category. The results are reported in 
terms of these categories, the rationale being that poor and unsatis- 
factory ratings indicate problem areas in need of improvement, while 
good and excellent ratings indicate practices or conditions of suf- 
ficient quality that attempts at improvement need not be undertaken, 
at least at the present time. The responses to the questionnaire 
are shoTWi in Table 11 . 

A 10%-criterion has been applied to identify problem areas. 

That is, if more than 10% of any group rated an item as poor-unsatisfactory, 
that item was regarded as representing an area needing further study. 

While this criterion may seem harsh, the number of children that will 
be served by each student who becomes a school clinician is very large. 

Thus, unsatiisfactory training of even one student will be reflected 
in poor service to many children. 
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Time 



College supervisors, master clinicians, and former students 
differed in their opinions about the adequacy of the amount of time 
required of students-in-training for supervised experience in schools. 
College supervisors felt that the amount of time devoted to this 
aspect of training was more than satisfactory for the most part. 

Master clinicians were notably dissatisfied, while former students 
tended to distribute their ratings more equally over the three cate- 
gories. 

Applying the 10%-criterion, the amount of time devoted to this 
aspect of students’ training is unsatisfactory, sinco 39.5% of the 
master clinicians and 25% of the former students rated it poor to 
unsatisfactory. 

Assignment Procedures 

College supervisors and former students were reasonably well 
satisfied with assignment procedures. In contrast, master clinicians 
used the adequate category most frequently and split the remaining 
ratings equally between poor-unsatisfactory and good-excellent 
ratings . 

Assignment procedures are a problem area as judged by the 
percentage of master clinicians (27%) and former students (17%) 
giving ratings of poor and unsatisfactory. 

Supervision 

Supervision of Students by College Supervisors . Opinions about 
college supervision differed significantly. About a fourth of the 
college supervisors expressed dissatisfaction with the supervision 
provided by training institutions, while a little over a third of 
them rated it as good or excellent. Nearly half of the master clini- 
cians thought college supervision was less than adequate; only 15% 
rated it good-excellent. Former students were less severe in their 
judgments than master clinicians, but tended to use the poor-unsatisfactory 
category more than the college supervisors. 

These data indicate that supervision by college supervisors is 
the most unsatisfactory aspect of the supervised school experience 
of student clinicians — the aspect most in need of improvement. 

Relatively high percentages of all three groupr rated college super- 
vision as poor or unsatisfactory. 

Supervision of Students by Master Clinicians . Master clinicians 
and former students generally agreed in their ratings of supervision 
by master clinicians. A majority of respondents considered it good 
or excellent. Though the responses of college supervisors could not 
be included in the statistical test, college personnel appeared to be 
even more favorably disposed toward master clinicians' supervision 
that the other groups. 
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Criticism was negligible except for 11% of the former students 
who indicate that it is poor or unsatisfactory. In view of the fact 
that low ratings from the two other groups are minimal, it is doubtful 
whether supervision by master clinicians should be regarded as a 
problem area. 

Qualifications 

College Supervisors' Qualifications . Master clinicians and 
former students did not agree in their ratings of the qualifications 
of college supervisors; however, in this case the difference was 
prima’^ily in the greater emphasis on the good-excellent ratings given 
by former students and a greater preference of the master clinicians 
for the adequate category. Judgments of college supervisors were 
quite similar to those of former students, though these data were not 
included in the statistical test because of the distribution of the 
ratings. 

Responses indicate that the qualifications of college supervisors 
do not constitute a problem area. 

Master Clinicians' Qualifications . Qualifications of master 
clinicians were generally rated good or excellent by a majority of 
respondents. Here, again, criticism was negligible, indicating that 
master clinicians’ qualifications are entirely satisfactory when 
judged by the 10%-criterion established for identifying problem areas. 

Flexibility of School Programs 

Flexibility of school programs as it affects the student clini- 
cian's opportunities to perform as trained by his training institution 
was given similar ratings by all three groups. For the most part, 
flexibility was rated adequate or better, though dissatisfaction was 
expressed by significant proportions of the master clinicians and 
former students; 13% and 25% respectively rated flexibility poor or 
inadequate. 

Flexibility of school programs must be regarded as a problem 
area in need of further study. 

Evaluation 



College Supervisors' Evaluation of Students . Differences of 
opinion were evident in the responses to questions about college 
supervisors' evaluation practices. Over half of the college personnel 
regarded their evaluation practices as good or excellent; most of 
the others in this group rated them as adequate. In contrast, master 
clinicians distributed their ratings about equally over the three 
categories. Former students used the good-excellent category more 
frequently than master clinicians, but less frequently than the col- 
lege supervisors. They used the adequate category less frequently 
than the other two groups and the poor-unsatisfactory category to 
about the same extent as master clinicians. 



These data indicate that college supervisors' procedures for 
evaluating students need to be improved. Though the college group 
themselves seem to be satisfied, 33% of the master clinicians and 30% 
of the former students give poor or unsatisfactory ratings to these 
procedures . 

Master Clinicians' Evaluation of Students . Procedures used by 
master clinicians in evaluating student clinicians' performance 
were given similar ratings by all three groups. For the most part, 
these procedures were judged to be better than adequate. Nonetheless, 
more than 10% of the master clinicians and former students indicated 
dissatisfaction with these procedures; thus, master clinicians' 
procedures for evaluating students' performance must be regarded 
as needing revision. 

Written Evaluation Criteria 



Written Criteria Provided by the College. Written criteria 
provided by the college for evaluating student clinicians were 
given similar ratings by all three groups. About half or more in 
each group considered these criteria to be good or excellent, though 
about 30% indicated they are only adequate. 

A sufficient number of master clinicians and former students 
used the poor-unsatisfactory category to indicate a need for improve- 
ment of the written criteria provided by the college. 

Written Criteria Provided by the District . Master clinicians 
and former students gave similar ratings to the evaluation criteria 
provided by districts. About half of each group rated the criteria 
good or excellent; about a fifth responded with ratings of poor 
or unsatisfactory. Responses of college supervisors could not 
be included in the statistical test; nonetheless, their responses 
followed a pattern similar to those of the master clinicians and 
former students. 

Written evaluation criteria provided by districts must also 
be regarded as a problem area in the supervised school experience 
of student clinicians; 17% of the college supervisors (represent- 
ing only two respondents), 16% of the master clinicians, and 25% 
of the former students rated the written criteria as poor or unsat- 
isfactory. 

Fewer responses were made to questions about written criteria 
for evaluating student clinicians' performance provided by colleges 
and districts than to any other items on the questionnaire. The 
small number of responses may be a function of the fact that written 
criteria are not always available. In other instances, written 
criteria are provided by either the college or the district, but 
not both. Sources of written criteria are shown in Table 12. 
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12. Number and percentages of college supervisors, master 
clinicians, and former students reporting sources of written criteria 
for evaluating student clinicians placed in schools . 



Source 


College 
Supervisors 
N % 


Master 
Clinicians 
N % 


Former 
Students 
N % 


College only 


8 


35% 


50 


48% 


55 


39% 


District only 


2 


8% 


11 


10% 


12 


8% 


Both 


8 


35% 


35 


33% 


60 


42% 


Neither 


5 


22% 


9 


9% 


15 


11% 


TOTALS 


23 




105 




142 
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CONDITIONS REIATED TO SUPERVISION OF STUDEITI CLINICIANS IN SCHOOLS 
Teaching Loads of College Supervisors 

Most college supervisors received teaching- load credit for super- 
vising student clinicians in schools, though 4 of the 23 reported 
they receive no credit. When credit was given, it was usually one 
unit for every two students (47%) or one unit for every three stu- 
dents (29%). Five (24%) of the 17 college supervisors reported 
supervising four or more students for one unit of credit. 

The maximum number of teaching units per faculty member was 
generally 10 to 12 units as reported by 64% of the group. About a 
fifth had maximum loads between 13 and 15 units. One reported more 
than 18 units, while only one had a maximum teaching load of between 
6 to 9 units. 

The amount of credit given for supervision, the number of students 
supervised for one unit of credit, and teaching loads may be related 
to the conditions that produce general dissatisfaction with the super- 
yigion provided by college personnel of student clinicians working 
in the schools. 

School Situations Available 



The majority (77%) of college respondents said that the number 
of situations available for supervised clinical practice in schools 
was good or excellent. Two (9%) felt the number of situations was 
adequate, while three (14%) said the number of situations was inade- 
quate. Though this latter number is small, nonetheless, a signifi- 
cant number of students could be affected by this situation. 

DISCUSSION 

Current practices in supervised clinical experience in schools 
rated good to excellent by more than 50% of the college supervisors, 
master clinicians, or former students are shown in Table 13. Well 
over half of the respondents in each of these groups gave good or 
excellent ratings to evaluation procedures used by master clinicians, 
supervision by master clinicians, and qualifications of both master 
clinicians and college supervisors. 

The majority of college supervisors and master clinicians agreed 
in giving high ratings to the written evaluation criteria provided 
by districts and flexibility of school programs. A majority of college 
supervisors and former students agreed in giving high ratings to 
written evaluation criteria provided by colleges and to assignment 
procedures. Only college supervisors gave a majority of good or 
excellent ratings to the total amount of time devoted to supervised 
school experience and to procedures used by college supervisors in 
evaluating students. Only one item failed to receive good or excellent 
ratings from a majority of any group --supervision by college supervisors. 
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Table 13. Current practices in supervised clinical experience 
in schools rated good-excellent by more than 50% of any group of 
respondents (college supervisors, master clinicians, former students). 
Percentages represent the proportion of the responses in the good- 
excellent category; N represents the number of respondents using 
the good-excellent category, (The total number of respons ‘s varied 
for each item.) 



Practice or Procedure 


College 

Supervisors 

% M 


Master 

Clinicians 

1 M 


Former 

Students 

% M 


Evaluation Procedures — 
Master Clinicians 


87% 


(20) 


58% 


(57) 


60% 


(89) 


Supervision — 
Master Clinicians 


83% 


(19) 


69% 


(69) 


68% (101) 


Qualifications — 
Master Clinicians 


83% 


(19) 


66% 


(63) 


71% (105) 


Qualifications — 
College Supervisors 


82% 


(18) 


63% 


(61) 


80% (121) 


Written Evaluation 
Criteria--College 


71% 


(12) 






52% 


(62) 


Written Evaluation 
Criteria — District 


66% 


(8) 


51% 


(26) 






Time Required 


65% 


(15) 










Evaluation Procedures — 
College Supervisors 


59% 


(13) 










Flexibility of School 
Program 


55% 


(12) 


56% 


(57) 






Assignment Procedures 


52% 


(12) 






51% 


(78) 
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Eight of the 11 areas included in the questionnaire are obviously 
in need of improvement. Practices given poor or unsatisfactory ratings 
by more than 10% of any group are shown in Table 14. Even though 
most of the items appearing in this table received high ratings by 
a majority of one or more of the groups, the practices are considered 
to warrant further study and possible revision if more than 10% of 
the respondents in any group indicate dissatisfaction by giving poor 
or unsatisfactory ratings. Only two items received 10% or fewer 
ratings of poor or unsatisfactory from all three groups. These items 
were qualifications of college supervisors and master clinicians. 

A significant proportion of all three groups expressed dissatis- 
faction with supervision by college supervisors and written evaluation 
criteria provided by school districts. Significant proportions of 
the master clinicians and former students were dissatisfied with 
evaluation procedures used by college supervisors, amount of time 
required for supervised clinical practice in schools, flexibility of 
school programs for allowing students to perform as trained by the 
college, assignment procedures, evaluation procedures used by master 
__uicians, and written evaluation criteria provided by colleges. 

Using the more-than-10% criterion, only former students were dissat- 
isfied with master clinicians’ supervision. 

College supervisors were more satisfied with current practices 
in supervised school experience for student clinicians than the other 
groups. Master clinicians expressed opinions indicating substantial 
dissatisfaction with many aspects of this part of the student’s 
training program. Former students agreed with college supervisors 
in some cases, but were more in accord with the opinions of master 
clinicians in others. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

A total of 23 college supervisors, 107 master clinicians, and 
152 former students responded to a questionnaire about current prac- 
tices in supervised clinical practice in schools for student clini- 
cians. Those aspects of current practices most in need of improve- 
ment as indicated by an appreciable number (more than 10%) of dissat- 
isfied respondent? — mainly master clinicians and former students — 
include the following; 

1. Supervision by college supervisors. 

2. Amount of time devoted to supervised clinical practice in 
schools. 

3. Procedures used by college supervisors for evaluating 
student clinicians. 

4. Flexibility of school programs in allowing students to 
perform as trained by the training institution. 



Table 14. Current practices in supervised clinical experience', 
in schools rated poor-unsatisfactory by more than 10% of college 
supervisors, master clinicians, and fomer students responding. 
Percentages represent the proportion of responses in the pcor- 
unsat is factory category; N represents the number of respondents using 
the poor-unsatisfactory category. (The total number of responses 
varied for each item.) 



Practice or Procedure 


College 

Supervisors 

% M 


Master 

Clinicians 

% M 


Former 

Students 

% M 


Supervision- 
College Supervisors 


23% (5) 


49% 


(52) 


32% 


(48) 


Evaluation Procedures — 
College Supervisors 




33% 


(32) 


30%' 


(45) 


Time Required 




39.5% 


(41) 


25% 


(38) 


Flexibility of School 
Programs 




13% 


(13) 


25% 


(37) 


Written Evaluation 
Criteria — District 


17% (2) 


16% 


(8) 


24% 


(18) 


Assignment Procedures 




27% 


(28) 


17% 


(26) 


Evaluation Proced.*res-- 
Master Clinicians 




13% 


(13) 


16% 


(24) 


Written Evaluation 
Criteria — College 




24% 


(19) 


13% 


(15) 


Supervision — 
Master Clinicians 








11% 


(17) 



5. 



Assignment procedures . 

6. Written evaluation criteria prpvided by the school district. 

7. Written evaluation criteria provided by the college. 

8. Procedures used by master clinicians for evaluating students. 

Only former students were critical of supervision provided by 
master clinicians. The need for examination of this area is equivocal, 
since no more than 11% are dissatisfied. Dissatisfaction with the 
qualifications of college supervisors and master clinicians was 
negligible indicating that qualifications need not be of immediate 
concern . 

These areas will be the subject of discussion at a statewide 
conference of college supervisors, master clinicians, and recently 
graduated student clinicians. It is hoped that a set of minimum 
requirements for these areas can be evolved from this conference. 
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B. CALIFORNIA OPINION SURVEY! RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SUPERVISED 
SCHOOL EXPERIENCE FOR STUDENT CLINICIANS* 



As a preliminary step to developing a set of minimum standards 
for programs of supervised experience in schools for student clini- 
cians, 532 questionnaires were sent to college supervis '*rs, master 
clinicians in schools, and former students. The mailing list was 
rescricted to individuals who had supervised students who had been 
students within the past three years. The questionnaire was in two 
sections. The first section concerned opinions about current prac- 
tices. The second section asked for requirements and practices that 
should be a part of an ideal program. The background of the question- 
naire and results of opinions about current practices appear in the 
preceding report. The present discussion is concerned with elements 
that affect the quality of this kind of program. 

RESULTS 

These data are based on questionnaires returned by 23 college 
supervisors, 107 master clinicians, and 152 former students. The 
number of responses to each question vary; not all respondents answered 
each question. A chi square test of independence was applied whenever 
theoretical frequencies were large enough to do so. Cochran's 
(see Siegel, 75, p. 178) rule that fewer than 20% of the cells should 
have an expected frequency of less than five and no cell should 
have an expected frequency of less than one was followed. 

Two arbitrary criteria were established to identify requirements 
that should be included in an ideal program of supervised school 
experience for student clinicians. These criteria were a) agreement 
of at least two-thirds of the respondents in each of the three groups 
(college supervisors, master clinicians, former students) or b) agree- 
ment of two-thirds in two of the three groups, providing the test 
of independence is either nonsignificant or does not reflect a 
reversal of preference when chi square is significant. Program 
requirements that met either of these criteria are considered to 
represent practices that should be adopted. Requirements in various 
aspects of the programs on which the consensus specified by the 
criteria did not obtain are considered to require further study before 
minimum standards for high-quality programs can be specified. 



Recommended Schedule 

Fall semester is the better time for placing student clinicians 
in schools. 



*The results of this survey are the subject of a paper authored by^ 
Maryjane Rees and Glenn Smith that has been submitted for publication. 
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Scheduling Matters Needing Further Study 



The data indicate that the following topics need further study- 
before minimum requirements can be specified; 

A. Total number of clock hours that should be devoted to super- 
vised clinical practice in schools. 

B. Number of weeks over which this experience should be distri- 
buted. 

C. Number of academic units the student should be pe^tted to 
carry in addition to the units covering the school assignment. 

D. Supervised clinical practice in schools during summer sessions. 

Opinions about the total number of clock hours that should be 
required varied widely within each group. Master . 

foLr students favor 120 or more clock 

of college supervisors would require no more than 110 hours. J^®se 
hou^s prSably should be spread over a period of either 14 or 16 weeks, 
though many former students would be satisfied with a more 
tratid expLience, while college supervisors would not. Marked drs- 
agreement obtained with respect to the number of academic units that 
tL student should be permitted to carry in addition to those covering 
his school assignment. The three groups of respondents not only 
expressed different sets of preferences, but within each group 
clLr majority did not emerge for a particular number of units. 

Apparently scheduling is the most controversial aspect of this 
part of the student clinician's training. Not 

^oups select different requirements, agreement within each group w 
small. 

The distribution of responses is shown in Table 15. 



Reco^T^^^ended Assignment P rocedures 

Students should be allowed to have some voice in selecting the 
following: 

A. The school system in which he will be placed. 

B. The grade levels to which he is assign :id. 

Assignment Procedures Needing Further Study 

No agreement was reached on the following: 

A. The student* s role in selecting the master clinicians. 
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Table 15. College supervisors’, master clinicians’, and former 
students’ responses to questions about scheduling supervised school 
experience for student clinicians. Number and percentage of responses 
in each category are shown. Chi squares are shown whenever possible. 





College * 


Master 


Former 






Supervisors 


Clinicians 


Students 




Procedure 


N % 


N % 


N % 


% df __P* 













RECOMMENDED 
Semester Preferred for 
School Experience 



Fall 

Spring 



Totals 



8 53% 
7 47% 
x5 



60 67% 99 74% 3.26 2 .20 

^ 33% 26% 

89 134 



EQUIVOCAL 

Number of Clock Hours 



90 


4 


17% 


6 


6% 


21 


15% 


100 


3 


13% 


8 


8% 


11 


8% 


110 


6 


26% 


9 


9% 


17 


12% 


120 


4 


17% 


24 


24% 


38 


26% 


More than 120 


6 


26% 


52 


53% 


57 


39% 


Totals 


23 




99 




144 




Number of Weeks 














8 


0 


0% 


5 


5% 


20 


14% 


10 


1 


5% 


2 


2% 


24 


16% 


12 


0 


0% 


19 


18% 


18 


12% 


14 


10 


45% 


16 


16% 


25 


17% 


16 


11 


50% 


61 


59% 


61 


41% 


Totals 


22 




103 




148 





Number of Additional 
Academic Units 



0 1 

1-2 0 

3-4 7 

5-6 9 

More man 6 6 



Totals 23 



4% 


19 


19% 


26 


18% 


0% 


17 


18% 


13 


9% 


31% 


17 


18% 


41 


28% 


39% 


31 


32% 


36 


25% 


26% 


13 


13% 


30 


20% 




97 




146 





14.89 



6** .05 



1 
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Table 15, continued. 



College Master Former 
Supervisors Clinicians Students 2 , 
Procedure N % N % N % df 



School Experience 
During Summer Session 



Yes 




11 


48% 


39 


39% 


83 


56% 7.35 2 


.05 


No 




12 


52% 


62 


61% 


65 


44% 






Totals 


23 




101 




14 : ■ 







*Probability for nearest tabled chi square. 

**Comparison of master clinicians’ and former students’ responses only. 



B. The amount of time that should elapse between initial 

contacts with the school and the beginning of the student's 
experience . 

The respondents were about evenly split on whether the student 
should be allowed to play some part in the selection of his master 
^li-i^ician. Though the statistical test indicates that the opinions 
of college supervisors do not differ from those of other groups of 
respondents, the majority of this sample was opposed to allowing the 
student to have a voice in selecting the master clinician. The time 
intervals most frequently chosen for appropriate advance notice to 
schools were 1-4 and 5-8 weeks. The distribution of responses does 
not show a clear majority favoring a particular time interval. 

These data are shown in Table 16. 

Recommended Qualifications for College Supervisors 

The qualifications of college supervisors should be characterized 
as follows: 

A. College teaching assignment in speech and hearing. 

B. ASHA Certificate of Clinical Competence in Speech Pathology. 

C. No requirement for ASHA Certificate of Clinical Competence 
in Audiology 

D. P-»-ior public- school emplo 3 mient in speech and hearing. 

As far as the ASHA Certificate of Clinical Competence in Audiology 
is concerned, the level of agreement met the criteria for recommending 
that it should not be required. Although the requirement was rejected, 
significantly different proportions of respondents in the three groups 
considered it unessential. While well over two- thirds of the college 
supervisors and master clinicians rejected this requirement, a fairly 
large group of former students favored it, which may indicate a feel- 
ing of inadequate supervision when dealing with acoustically handicapped 
children. 

Qualifit ations for College Supervisors Needing Further Study 

The following qualifications need further study before recom- 
mendations can be made: 

A. The academic degree requirement. 

B. The need for prior full-time clinical experience. 

Opinions differed about academic degree requirements. The choice 
lies between the master's degree and preparation beyond the master's 
degree, but not including the doctorate. A small majority of the 



Table 16. College supervisors’, master clinicians’, and former 
students’ responses to questions about preferred assignment procedures. 
Number and percentage of responses in each category are shown. Chi 
squares are shown whenever possible. 





College 


Master 


Former 










Supervisors 


Clinicians 


Students 








Procedure 


N 


1 


N 


1 


N 


1 


JL- 


if 


p* 


RECOMMENDED 
Student Should Have a 
Part in Selecting 




















School System 




















Yes 


17 


74% 


90 


84% 


133 


9^% 


5.01 


2 


.10 


No 


6 


26% 


17 


16% 


15 


10% 








Totals 


23 




107 




148 










Grade Level 




















Yes 


15 


65% 


76 


73% 


130 


87% 


10.40 


2 


.01 


No 


8 


35% 


28 


27% 


20 


13% 








Totals 


23 




104 




150 










EQUIVOCAL 

Student Should Have a 
Part in Selecting 
Master Clinician 




















Yes 


8 


35% 


49 


46% 


75 


52% 


2.84 


2 


,30 


No 


15 


65% 


57 


54% 


68 


48% 








Totals 


23 




106 




143 










Advance Notice to Schools 


















Number of Weeks 




















0 


0 


0% 


1 


1% 


1 


1% 








1-4 


8 


35% 


47 


46% 


48 


34% 








5-8 


7 


30% 


40 


40% 


68 


48% 








9-12 


7 


30% 


12 


12% 


18 


12% 








More than 12 


1 


5% 


1 


1% 


7 


5% 








Totals 


23 




101 




142 











*Probability for nearest tabled chi square. 
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college supervisors and the preponderance of former students favored 
making prior full-time clinical experience a requirement for the 
college supervisor; in contrast, a small majority of the master 
clinicians regarded this experience as unnecessary. 

The responses to questions about qualifications of college 
supervisors are shown in Table 17. 

Recommended Qualifications for Master Clinicians 

Qualifications of the master clinicians should include: 

A. Three to four years of experience as a school clinician 
before being assigned to supervise students. 

B. No requirement for the ASHA Certificate of Clinical Compe- 
tence — Audiology . 

Qualifications for Master Clinicians Needing Further Study 

No consensus was reached on the following: 

A. Academic degree requirement. 

B. Need for the ASHA Certificate of Clinical Competence— Speech. 

A majority of the college supervisors would require master 
clinicians to hold the master’s degree; small majorities of both 
master clinicians and former students indicated that work beyond 
the bachelor's, but not attainment of the master's degree, would be 
satisfactory. Notable differences obtained in opinions expressed 
by the three groups about the need for clinical certification. A 
decided majority of the college supervisors would require it, whereas 
small majorities of both master clinicians and former students reject 
such a requirement. 

Responses are shown in Table 18. 

Recommended Practices— Supervision by College Supervisors 

Substantial majorities in each of the three groups agreed on 
the following: 

A. Both the college supervisor and the master clinician 
should be responsible for and "in charge of" the student 
clinician. 

B. The college supervisor should confer with the student each 
time he visits the school. 

C. The college supervisor should confer with the master clini- 
cian each time he visits the school. 



supervisors’, master clinicians’, and former 
students responses to questions about qualification requirements 
for college supervisors. Number and percentage of responses in 
eac category are shown. Chi squares are shown whenever possible. 




College 



Master Former 



Procedure 



Supervisors Clinicians Students 



^ ^ I./ v>xxiiJ-uxclllb D lU.O0I1lS 

“ - N 1 N % 'X ^ 



p* 



RECOMMENDED 
College Teaching 
Assignment in Speech 
and Hearing 



Yes 

No 



Totals 



22 


96% 


101 


96% 


147 


97% 


1 


4% 


4 


4% 


4 


3% 


23 




105 




151 





ASHA Certificate of 
Clinical Competence in 
Speech Pathology 



Yes 

No 



Totals 



19 


83% 


67 


66% 


110 


74X 


4 


17% 


34 


34% 


38 


267. 


23 




101 




148 





3.30 2 



.20 



ASHA Certificate of 
Clinical Competence 
in Audiology 



Yes 

No 

Totals 

Prior School Employ- 
ment in Speech and 
Hearing 



2 


9% 


28 


29% 


21 


91% 


69 


71% 


23 




97 





64 44% 14.11 2 .01 

80 56% 

144 



Yes 

No 



Totals 



15 


65% 


94 


90% 


134 


90% 12.54 2 


8 


35% 


10 


10% 


15 


10% 


23 




104 




149 





EQUIVOCAL 
Academic Degree 



B.A. 


1 


B.A.+ 


0 


M.A. 


3 


M.A.+ 


15 


Doctorate 


4 




Totals 23 



5% 


1 


1% 


6 


4% 


0% 


6 


6% 


9 


6% 


13% 


32 


30% 


43 


29% 


65% 


59 


56% 


72 


49% 


17% 


7 


7% 


17 


12% 




105 




137 





112 



Tabln 17, continued. 
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College Master Former 
Supervisors ^Hmcians Students 
Procedure N % El El _2L El 



EQUIVOCAL 

Prior Full-time Clinical 
Experience 



Yes 


13 


59% 


39 


42% 


83 


70% 16.56 2 .01 


No 


__9 


41% 


54 


58% 


36 


30% 




Totals 22 




93 




119 





*Probability for nearest tabled chi square. 
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Table 18. College supervisors', master clinicians', and former 
students' responses to questions about qualifications for master 
clinicians. Number and percentage of responses in each category are 
shown. Chi squares are shown whenever possible. 



College Master Former 
Supervisors Clinicians Students yu 
Procedure N % li ^ ^ Is, ^ ^ 



RECOMMENDED 
Employment in School 
Speech and Hearing 



Years 



0 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 






1-2 


0 


07o 


13 


12% 


18 


12% 






3-4 


18 


78% 


68 


65% 


102 


69% 






5-6 


3 


13% 


21 


20% 


20 


14% 






More than 6 


2 


9% 


3 


3% 


7 


5% 






Totals 


23 




105 




147 








ASHAl Certificate of 


















Clinical Competence 


















in Audiology 


















Yes 


1 


4% 


11 


11% 


34 


24% 


9.47 2 


.01 


No 


22 


96% 


88 


89% 


109 


76% 






Totals 


23 




99 




143 








EQUIVOCAL 


















ASHA Certificate of 


















Clinical Competence 


















in Speech Pathology 


















Yes 


19 


83% 


46 


46% 


69 


48% 


10.90 2 


.01 


No 


4 


17% 


55 


54% 


76 


52% 






Totals 


23 




101 




145 








Academic Degree 


















B.A. 


0 


0% 


6 


6% 


10 


7% 






B.A.+ 


6 


26% 


59 


56% 


83 


56% 






M.A. 


14 


61% 


22 


21% 


42 


28% 






M.A.+ 


3 


13% 


18 


17% 


11 


8% 






Doctorate 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


2 


1% 






Totals 

• 


23 




105 




148 









*Probability for nearest tabled chi square. 
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Practices Needing Further Study 



A. Number of times the college supervisor should observe the 
studer’;. 

B« Number of students to be supervised for each unit of teaching- 
load credit. 



Opinions varied not only among the three groups of respondents, 
but within each group as well. The data suggest that the ideal number 
of observations the college supervisor should make lies somewhere 
between three and six. Half of the college supervisors indicated 
that one unit of teaching-load credit should be given for supervising 
two students, while a fourth of them favored one unit for every three 
students. 

Responses are shown in Table 19, 

Recommended Evaluation Procedures 

Excellent agreement was reached that evaluation procedures should 
include the following: 

A, The college supervisor and master cliniciar should make 
independent written evaluations of the student's performance, 

B, Written evaluation should be in the form of both a checklist 
and a narrative, 

C, Evaluation should be made orally between the college super- 
visor and the student; the master clinician and the student; 
the college supervisor and the mastei clinician; and the 
college supervisor, master clinician, and student together, 

D, Oral evaluation involving the master clinician and the 
student should occur weekly, 

E, The student should evaluate himself in writing, 

F, The student should prepare a written evaluation of his 
school placement. 

Evaluation Procedures Needing Further Study 

Agreement was not reached about the following evaluation procedures: 

A, The need for written evaluation prepared cooperatively by 
the college supervisor and master cl inir-Xu, 

B, The frequency of oral evaluations involving the college 
supervisor and student. 
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Table 19. College supervisors’, master clinicians’, and former 
students’ responses to questions about supervision of student clini- 
cians in schools by college supervisors. Number and percentage of 
responses in each category are shown. Chi squares are shown whenever 
possible. 





College 


Master 


Former 






Supervisors 


Clinicians 


Students 




Procedure 


N % 


N % 


N % 















RECOMMENDED 
Responsibility for and 
"in Charge of" the 
Student 



College Supervisor 


2 


9% 


1 


1% 


8 


5% 


Master Clinician 


2 


9% 


12 


11% 


23 


15% 


Both 


19 


82% 


92 


88% 


120 


80% 


Totals 


23 




105 




151 





Visits to the School 
Should Include 

Conference with the 
Student 



Yes 


23 


100% 


105 


98% 


149 


99% 


No 


jO 


0% 


2 


2% 


1 


1% 




Totals 23 




107 




150 





Conference with the 
Master Clinician 



Yes 


23 


100% 


105 


99% 


146 


98% 


No 


_0 


0% 


1 


1% 


3 


r\Qti 

o/o 




Totals 23 




106 




149 





EQUIVOCAL 
Number of Visits 



1-2 


3 


13% 


7 


7% 


6 


4% 


3-4 


12 


52% 


43 


41% 


66 


45% 


5-6 


6 


26% 


46 


4/t% 


'4 


30% 


More than 6 


2 


9% 


9 


3% 


# 


21% 


Totals 


23 




105 




T47 
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Table 19, continued. 



College Master Former 

Supervis ors Clinicians Students 
Procedure n % ~ % ^ T 



EQUIVOCAL 

Number of Students per 
Teaching- load Unit 

1 5% 

10 50% 
5 25% 
3 15% 

_1 5% 

20 



1 

2 

3 

4 

More than 4 

Total 




^Probability for nearest tabled chi square. 
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^«s;“L“ “*;.s;“‘rj ss“ 



D. 



having ^i°L'negf sup^rvHor”" f® of respondents favored 

preparing written evaluations of cooperate in 

Of the college sunerviso^rf ‘he student. More than two-thirds 
percentage of mastrclScrZ^^ cooperative report, but the 

did not reach the two-fhirds cfiSfion”°®m®fh^®"‘® 

between college supervisor ar>A *• a * evaluations 

monthly was nff r~rby ^ »i^nthly or 

oral evaluations between college supervisor^^^}^’ frequency of 
somewhat equivocal thoueh smafi m ^ master clinician was 

monthly coLLnceL ^ tnajorities of each group preferred 

The summary of responses is shown in Table 20. 

Recommended Add itional Experiences 

part - a 

A. Observing in schools prior to placement. 

C. Planning and conducting workshops for classroom teachers. 

D. Counseling parents. 

E. Keeping cumulative records. 

F. Computing average daily attendance. 

G. conferring with classroom teachers and other school personnel 
Experien ces Needing Further Study 

experienc! in conduffing^pfffh°LpfovemeM lef'sons^irfhf 

these maiorities we.r- nn^ e„-F4:* • ^ lessons in the classroom, 

in attendance accofnfif^forfei^u°fsLenv‘pufpoffrin^cfu 

faLfr= poiic^.'^i^r^r; 
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Table 20. College supervisors’, master clinicians', and former 
students' responses to questions about evaluation procedures. Number 
and percentage of responses in each category are shown. Chi squares 
are shown whenever possible. 



Procedure 



College 



Has ter 



Former 



Supervisors Clinicians Students 



N % 



N 7o 



N % 



X. « 



p* 



RECOMMENDED 

Written Evaluation Should 
be Prepared 



I 



I 



ERIC 



Independently by 
College Supervisor 



Yes 


15 


79% 


73 


89% 


105 


83% 1.14 2 


.70 


No 


_4 


21% 


9 


11% 


22 


17% 






Totals 19 




82 




127 







Independently by 
Master Clinician 



Yes 


15 


83% 


75 


90% 


106 


84% 1.79 2 


.50 


No 


_3 


17% 


8 


10% 


20 


16% 






Totals 18 




83 
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Evaluation Should be 
in the Form of 



Checklist 


0 


0% 


3 


3% 


1 


1% 


Narrative 


3 


13% 


10 


10% 


13 


9% 


Both 


20 


87% 


87 


87% 


135 


90% 




Totals 23 




100 




149 





Oral Evaluations Should 
Take Place Between 

College Supervisor 
and Student 

Yes 

No 

Totals 

Master Clinician 
and Student 



22 100 % 
_0 0 % 
22 



94 96% 

4% 
98 



Yes 

No 



Totals 



23 100% 
_0 0 % 
23 



95 97% 



_3 

98 



3% 



119 



138 97% 

4 3% 

142 



137 97% 

3% 



4 3% 



141 





I 



I 

I 



1 

3 



Table 20, continued. 



College Master Formf^r 
Supervisors Clinicia ns Students _ ,- 2 / 
Procedure 2? 1 El. ^ JL. M. 



RECOMMENDED 

Oral Evaluations Should 
Take Place Between 

College Supervisor 
and Master Clinician 



Yes 


21 


917o 


90 


95% 


115 


85% 


No 


_2 


97 


5 


5% 


21 


15% 




Totals 23 




95 




136 





3.19 2 



College Supervisor, 
Master Clinician, and 
Student Together 



a 



Yes 


16 


73% 


81 


84% 


119 


82% 1.66 2 


No 


_6 


27% 


15 


16% 


26 


18% 




Totals 22 




96 




145 





D 



Frequency of Oral Eval- 
uations— Master Clini- 
cian and Student 



fl 




D 



Weekly 


20 


87% 


89 


88% 


122 


84% 


Bimonthly 


0 


0% 


9 


9% 


15 


10% 


Monthly 


3 


13% 


2 


2% 


9 


6% 


Twice/Semester 


0 


0% 


1 


1% 


0 


0% 


Totals 


23 




101 




146 





Written Self- 
Evaluation by Student 



a 



Yes 


13 


68% 


68 


66% 


78 


53X 4.57 2 


No 


_6 


32% 


35 


34% 


69 


47% 




Totals 19 




103 




147 





a 



Written Evaluation of 
School Placement by 
Student 



a 



Yes 


16 


76% 


76 


76% 


102. 


71% 


.91 2 


No 


_5 


24% 


24 


24% 


42 


29% 






Totals 21 




Too 




144 







1 



o 



t 
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Table 20, continued 





College 


Master 


Former 










Supervisors 


Clinicians 


Students 








Procedure 


N 


1 


N 


1 


N 


1 


X 




p* 






















EQUIVOCAL 
Written Evaluation 




















Prepared Cooperatively 
by College Supervisor 




















and Master Clinician 




















Yes 


13 


76% 


43 


64% 


66 


61% 


1.64 


2 


.50 


No 


4 


24% 


24 


36% 


43 


39% 








Totals 


17 




67 




109 










Frequency of Oral 
Evaluation 




















College Supervisor 
and Student 




















Weekly 


2 


9% 


17 


17% 


25 


17% 


6.57 


4** 




Bimonthly 


10 


43% 


41 


41% 


78 


52% 








Monthly 


11 


48% 


42 


42% 


43 


29% 








Twice/Semester 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


4 


2% 








Totals 


23 




100 




150 










College Supervisor, 
Master Clinician, 
and Student Together 




















Weekly 


0 


0% 


4 


4% 


5 


4% 








Bimonthly 


0 


0% 


9 


10% 


21 


15% 








Monthly 


11 


58% 


46 


51% 


63 


45% 








Twice/Semester 


8 


42% 


32 


35% 


50 


36% 








Totals 


19 




91 




139 










College Supervisor 
and Master Clinician 




















Weekly 


0 


0% 


6 


6% 


7 


5% 








Bimonthly 


4 


17% 


25 


24% 


41 


27% 








Monthly 


15 


66% 


62 


60% 


86 


58% 








Twi ce / S erne s ter 


4 


17% 


10 


10% 


15 


10% 








Totals 


23 




103 




149 











*Probabiltty for nearest tabled chi pnuare. 
**Twice/semester category not included. 
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Table 21 contains opinions about desirable school experiences 
for the student clinician in addition to directed therapy. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Twenty-three college supervisors, 107 master clinicians, and 152 
former students responded to a questionnaire about characteristics 
of an ideal program for supervised clinical practice in schools for 
student clinicians. If two-thirds or more of the respondents in at 
least two of che three groups agreed or if two-thirds in two of the 
t ree groups agreed, providing the test of independence was either 
nonsignificant or the data did not reflect a reversal of preference 
when chi square was significant, the characteristic is considered to 
be one that should be incorporated into an ideal program. If the 
responses did not meet these criteria, further study is recommended. 

basis of these data, an ideal program should include the 

following; 

1 . Schedules 

Students would be placed in schools during the fall 
semester. 

2. Assignment Procedures 

Students should be allowed to participate in selecting 
both the school system and grade levels involved. 

3. Qualifications of College Supervisors 

ihe teaching assignment of college supervisors should 
be in speech and hearing. The ASHA Certificate of Clinical 
Competence in Speech Pathology should be required, but similar 
qualifications in audiology are not necessary. College 
supervisors should have had prior public-school employment 
in speech and hearing. 

4. Qualifications of Master Clinicians 

Master clinicians should have three to four years of 
prior experience in speech and hearing. The ASHA Certificate 
of Clinical Competenc in Audiology should not be required. 

5. Supervision by College Supervisors 

The responsibility for student clinicians should be 
shared equally by the college supervisor and the master 
clinician. The college supervisor should confer with both 
the student and the master clinician each time he visits 
the school. 




Table 21. College supervisors’, master clinicians', and former 
students’ responses to questions about school experiences in addition 
to directed clinical practice. Number and percentage of responses in 
each category are shown. Chi squares are shown whenever possible. 



College M aster Former 
Supervisors Cli nicians Students _ 
Experience n % N % N % X df 



RECOMMENDED 
Observation in Schools 
Prior to School Assign- 
ment 



Yes 


20 


91% 


96 


92% 


135 


90% 


No 


_2 


9% 


8 


8% 


15 


10% 




Totals 22 




104 




150 





Observation of School 
Clinicians Besides 
Master Clinician 



Yes 


21 


91% 


101 


98% 


148 


98% 


No 




9% 


2 


2% 


3 


2% 




Totals 23 




103 




151 





Planning and Conducting 
Workshops for Classroom 
Teachers 



Yes 


14 


67% 


60 


61% 


107 


73% 4.03 2 .20 


No 


7 


33% 


39 


39% 


40 


27% 


Totals 


21 




99 




147 




Counseling Parents 














Yes 


22 


96% 


99 


95% 


145 


96% 


No 


1 


4% 


5 


5% 


6 


4% 


Totals 


23 




104 




151 





Keeping Cumulative 
Records 



Yes 


23 


100% 


104 


99% 


136 


90% 10.76 2 


.01 


No 


_0 


0% 


1 


1% 


15 


10% 






Totals 23 




105 




151 
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Table 21, continued. 



College Master Former 



Experience 



Supervisors Clinicians Students 






N % N % N 7o 



N % X ^ 



df P* 



RECOMMEMDED 

Preparing Average Daily 
Attendance Records 



Yes 


22 


96% 


92 


89% 


122 


81% 4.93 2 


.10 


No 


1 


4% 


11 


11% 


28 


19% 






Totals 23 




103 




150 







Conferring with Class- 
room Teachers and Other 
School Personnel 



Yes 

No 



Totals 



23 100% 
_0 0 % 
23 



105 100% 
0 0 % 
105 



14? 97% 

4 3% 

151 



EQUIVOCAL 

Experience Conducting 
Speech- Improvement 
Lessons in Classroom 



Yes 

No 



Totals 



12 


55% 


58 


58% 


105 


70% 4.77 2 


.10 


10 


45% 


42 


42% 


45 


30% 




22 




100 




150 







*Probability for nearest tabled chi square. 
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Evaluation Procedures 



The college supervisor and master clinician should make 
independent written evaluations of student performance. 

This evaluation should be in the form of both a checklist 
and a narrative. Also, oral evaluations should be made in 
conferences to include the college supervisor and the student 
the master clinician and the student; the college supervisor 
and the master clinician; and the college supervisor, master 
clinician, and student. Oral evaluations involving the 
master clinician and the student should occur weekly. The 
student should prepare a written evaluation of himself and 
his school placement. 

7. School Experiences in Addition to Directed Therapy 

Prior to placement for supervised clinical practice, 
the student should have an opportunity to observe in schools. 
He should also have an opportunity to observe not only the 
master clinician but other clinicians as well. His school 
experience should include planning and conducting workshops 
for classroom teachers, counseling parents, keeping cumula- 
tive records, computing average daily attendance, and confer- 
ring with classroom teachers and other school personnel. 

A two-thirds agreement as qualified above, was not reached 
on the following aspects of supervised school experience; hence, these 
areas are considered to need further study before an ideal program 
can be described; 

1 . Schedules 

The total number of clodk hours devoted to supervised 
clinical practice, the number of weeks over which this 
experience should be spread, and the number of academic units 
the student should be permitted to carry in addition to the 
units covering the school assignment need to be determined. 

In addition, the 'issue of supervised clinical practice in 
schools during summer sessions remains polemic. 

2. Assignment Procedures 

Agreement was not reached on whether the student should 
be allowed some voice in selecting his master clinician or 
on the amount of time that schools should be contacted in 
advance of placing the student. 

3. Qualifications of College Supervisors 

Both the academic degree requirement and the need fjr 
prior full-time clinical experience for college supervisors 
need to be determined. 



% 



4. Qualifications of Master Clinicians 

The academic degree requirement and the ASHA Certificate 
of Clinical Competence in Speech Pathology for master 
clinicians need further study, 

5. Supervision by College Supervisors 

No agreement was reached on the number of times the 
college supervisor should observe the student or the number 
of students that should be supervised for each unit of teaching- 
load credit. 

6. Evaluation Procedures 

The 1 ed for a written evaluation prepared cooperatively 
by the college supervisor and master clinician was not deter- 
mined. Also in need of further study is the frequency with 
which oral evaluations should take place between the college 
supervisor and the student, the college supervisor and the 
master clinician, and all three as a group, 

7 . School Experiences in Addition to Directed Clinical Practice 

Whether teaching speech improvement in classrooms should 
be a part of the experience of students is also equivocal. 

The above information is intended to serve as a guideline for a 
working conference of college supervisors, master clinicians, and 
recently-graduated students, the purpose of which would be to produce 
a set of minimum standards for a high-quality program of supervised 
clinical experience in schools . 
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interest in exploring these problems prompted the project. Members 
of the California Speech and Hearing Association also assisting in 
this project were Nadine Coates, Richard Flower, Fred Garbee, 
Roberta Ghertner, Elise Hahn, Glenn Smith, Ed Stark, Wesley Wilson, 
Esther Herbert — Chairman. 

This study was partially subsidized by the California Speech 
and Hearing Association. 
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RECOMMENDED PREPARATION IN T EST ADMINISTRATION 
FOR SCHOOL CLINICIANS 

INTRODUCTION 

The Problem 



Adequate diagnosis of oral communication problem^ of school 
children depends to a large extent on Information obtained from 
standardized tests. Student clinicians are trained to administer 
a number of tests In addition to articulation and hearing tests 
as adjuncts to the assessment process during the coujse of their 
clinical training. 

Many schools place rather severe limitations on the tests 
clinicians are permitted to use, even though they have been trained 
In test administration and test Interpretation. These limitations 
are thought by many to seriously Interfere with the clinician’s 
ability to adequately assess the needs of the speech and hearing 
handicapped children he serves and, consequently, to formulate therapy 
plans of maximum effectiveness. Test administration is usually the 
prerogative of guidance departments, and these departments sometimes 
dictate policies such that the school clinician may not administer 
even such a test as the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test--a test that 
is designed in such a way that it may be administered by classroom 
teachers . 

« 

Other tests such as the Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test, 

French Pictorial Test of Intelligence, Illinois Test of Psycholin- 
guistic Ability, Marianne Frostig Developmental Test of Visual 
Perception, to name but a few, have become of great interest to 
speech clinicians in the past few years. They are often used in 
college clinics. If the school clinician is not permitted to use 
the diagnostic materials that are regarded as necessary or important 
to diagnosis and therapy planning by speech clinicians in other work 
settings, the quality of service provided by schools would be inferior 
through no fault of the school clinician. 

To complicate the matter, schools? rarely have enough psycholi - 
gists and psychometrists to administer tests to children referred 
to them within a reasonable length of time. The school clinician 
may find himself in the untenable position of being required to 
provide training for a child with a complex oral communication 
problem for six months or longer without whatever insights test 
results may give him. 

The issue Is not a simple one. Some tests— the Binet, WISC, and 
Rorschach are examples— require a background and training that school 
clinicians usually don't have. Other tests may require a background and 
skills specific to speech pathology and audiology, which psychologists 
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do not have. Nonetheless, some groups of psychologists appear to 
desire to pre-empt the entire field of testing all psychological 
aspects of human behavior. 

The field of speech pathology has yet to define clearly the 
limits of the services it is prepared to offer. The consequences 
of this failure are more noticeable in the school envirowent than 
in other work environments in which speech clinicians practice. 

Thus, it is in the school environment that the issue about which 
tests speech clinicians may properly administer as an aid in diag- 
nosing children’s oral communication skills has become critical. 

Purpose 

This study was intended to be a preliminary step in an opinion 
survey that would determine which tests school clinicians have been 
trained to administer and interpret, which tests they now use, which 
tests they would like to be able to use, and the restrictions under 
which they now work as far as test administration is concerned. 

The first step, then, was to obtain opinions of directors of college 
and university speech pathology and audiology programs about recom- 
mended preparation in administering standardized tests. Responses 
to this opinion survey would form the basis for compiling a short 
but comprehensive list of tests for a questionnaire to be sent to 
school clinicians. 



METHOD 

A comprehensive listing of standardized tests was prepared from 
standard reference sources. These tests; were grouped according to 
an accepted system of classification and included in a questionnaire. 
Space was provided at the end of each group of tests, in which respond- 
ents could write in the names of additional tests. 

Directions accompanying the questionnaire were as follows: 

The purpose of this survey is to determine which tests 
you feel are important in the training of individuals who 
wish to qualify for the new California credential with 
preparation in the area of speech and hearing handicapped 
and for the ASHA certificate of clinical competence in 
speech pathology (as opposed to audiology) . These tests 
should be considered from the standpoint of their importance 
to the speech and hearing specialist in arriving at a diag- 
nosis on which to base a plan of therapy for the individual. 

Please indicate your opinion about these tests by 
placing a check in the appropriate column. The following 
statements describe what is meant by each of the headings. 



Competency ; rhe speech and hearing specialist should 
be trained to administer and interpret the test. 
The training program should provide supervised 
practice in the administration of the test and 
require some minimum level of competence in its 
administration and interpretation. 

Familiarity; The training program should impart some 
information about the test, such as its purpose, 
when it might be used, the kinds of information 
it produces, and so forth. Training woulo not 
be at the level of developing some standard of 
competency in its administration. 

Administered by Others ; The test is important to the 
speech and hearing specialist, but its adminis- 
tration and interpretation is, in your opinion, 
the province of some other profession, because 
of its complexity, the level of training required 
for its administration and interpretation, or 
some similar reason. You may feel that some 
tests should be administered only by psycholo- 
gists; others may be appropriately administered 
only by audiologists. 

Not Important ; This test is not important to the 

speech and hearing specialist. There are a number 
of reasons why you might regard a test as; unimpor- 
tant. You may think it inadequate, outdated, 
irrelevant, or so forth. 

No Opinion ; A check in this column indicates that 
you have no opinion about the test. 

Blank spaces are provided at the end of each g;roup 
of tests. Please add other tests that you think are impor- 
tant. 



These tests are classified according to the system 
used by Burros except for the tests listed under A phasia . 

These tests are variously classified, but have been grouped 
together for convenience. Eisenson’s test is listed under 
Character and Personality; Schuell’s test is classified 
as Intelligence'-Specifid; the Orzeck and Wepman tests are 
under English-Speech; the Halstead-Wepman test is not 
listed; and Myklebust's test is apparently too recent to 
be shown at all. For convenience, these tests are grouped 
under Aphasia in this survey. 

• 

The chairman of the CSHA Research CouTnittee presented the 
questionnaire to 18 directors of college and university training 
programs at the time they were convened during the CSM annual meeting 
in 1966. .’.I 18 respondents completed the questionnaire at that time. 
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Due to space limitations, the 10-page questionnaire itself is 
not shown. Its format may be inferred from Table 22. The column 
headings, which have been abbreviated in the table, were spelled 
out in the questionnaire itself. 

RESULTS 

Of the 126 tests included in the questionnaire, half or more 
of the 18 directors of college and university training programs 
indicated that speech clinicians should be trained to administer 
and interpret 23 of them at some specified level of competency. 
Agreement was 100% on two of the tests. These were hearing tests — 
pure-tone screening and air-conduction threshold tests. Sevan of 
the tests were articulation tests; only one of these tests — the 
Tr iitplin-Darley Tests of Articulation — was designated by 75% or more 
of the respondents. Agreement was high on all three auditory dis- 
crimination tests. Five tests for aphasia were also recommended by 
50% or more of the group. Hearing tests designated by 75% or more 
of the group as those speech clinicians should be trained to admin- 
ister and interpret included not only the two mentioned previously, 
but tests for pure- tone bone- conduction thresholds and speech-reception 
thresholds as well. Discrimination testing (PB) was favored by two- 
thirds of this group. Two individual intelligence tests — the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Tesc and the Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test— 
and one specific intelligence test--The Illinois Test of Psycho- 
linguistic Abilities — were recommended by 75% or more of the respond- 
ents for the competency category. One nonprojective character and 
personality test — the Vineland Social Matu? . ty Scale — was also 
indicated by just half of the group. These tests are shown in 
Table 23 along with the level of agreement reached. 

The speech clinician should be familiar with another group of 
tests— 17 in all- -according to 50% or more of the respondents. The 
clinician should not be expected to be competent in administering 
and interpreting these tests, but should know the purposes of the 
tests, when tney might be used, the kinds of information they produce, 
and so forth. Four hearing tests were included in this group, one 
group intelligence test, and five individual intelligence tests. 

Four tests designated as character and personality tests, one of 
which is a nonprojective test and three projective tests, were placed 
in the familiarity category. One vocabulary test, one sensory-motor 
test, and one motor test were also designated for this category. 

These tests are shown in Table 24. 

Thus, according to these respondents, the speech clinician 
should be competent in administering and interpreting 23 tests, and 
should be familiar with 17 additional tests. Based on these responses, 
the student's training should include some work with at least 40 
different tests 
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fn a Responsss of 18 directors of college training programs 

questionnaire about training for and use of tests by speech 

headings; C = fitmipetency, F = Famili- 

M Nn? V ^ Important, NO = No Opinion, 

r&<;nnT,ti^ parentheses repre'jent the nimiber of 

respondents marking two categories for a single test. 
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I 1 
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TEST 




Articulation 



An Integrated Articulation Test 
for Use with Children with 
Cerebral Palsy (Irwin) 



Arizona Articulation Profi- 
ciency Scale g 

Laradon Articulation Scale 6 

McDonald Deep Test 

Photo Articulation Test (PAT) 10 

Speech Articulation Test for 

Young Children (Mecham) 9 

Templin-Darley Tests 17 

Houston Test for Language 
Development g 

Weidner-Fensch Speech Screen- 
ing Test 5 

Irene Poole Blanchard Test 7 



Auditory Discrimination 

Auditory Discrimination Test 
(Anderson) 

Auditory Discrimination Test 
(Tempi in) 



Auditory Discrimination Test 
(Wepman) y^_ 



6 

3 

4 

3 

4 

5 
1 

5 

2 

5 



4 

2 

4 



0 NI NO NM 



1 1 

6 

1 7 

5 
4 

4 



5 

10 

6 



f 
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Tabla 22, continued. 



I 



TEST 


C 


F 


0 


m 


w 


m 


1 

















Aphasia 














1 


Examining for Aphasia (Eisenson) 


15 


3 












Halstead-Wepman Screening Test 
for Aphasia 


16 


2 












Language Modalities Test for 
Aphasia (Wepman and Jones) 


13 


5 












Minnesota Test for Differential 
Dictj^iiobis ol Aphasia 


12 


5 






1 






Orzeck Aphasia Evaluation 


5 


5 






•7 

/ 


1 




Picture Story Language Test 
(Myklebust) 


11 


4 






2 


1 




Hearing Tests 
















Pure- tone screening 


18 














Pure- tone air-conduction 
threshold 


18 














Pure- tone bone-conduction 
threshold 


16 


2 












Speech Reception Threshold 


14 


4 












Discrimination (PB) 


13 


5 












SAL 


4 


11 


1 


1 


•j 

X 






SISI 


4 


10 


2 


1 


1 






ABLE 


3 


9 


2 


1 


3 






Bekesy 


4 


8 


4 


1 




1 




EDR 


2 


9 


3 


2 


1 


1 



ERIC 



1 ^ 



Table 22, continued. 



TEST 




Int e 1 1 i gence - -Group 

California Tests of Mental Maturity 2 

Cattell Culture Fair Intelligence Test 
(Formerly IPAT) 2 

Cattell Intelligence Tests 2 

Chicago Norivtrrbal Examination 

uavis-Eells Test of General Intel 

Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability 

Lor ge -Thorndike Intelligence Tests i 

Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence Tests 1 

Nonlanguage Multi-Mentc. 1 Test i 

Nonverbal Tests (NFER - England and 
Wales) 

Otis Group Intelligence Scale 

Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests 3 

Otis Self -Administering Tests of Mental 
Ability 2 

Pattern Perception Tests 2 

Pintner General Ability Tests; Verbal 
Series 

Progressive Matrices (Raven) 2 

Purdue Nonlanguage Test i 



8 ( 1 ) 

5(1) 

5(1) 

4 

1 

4 

7(1) 

4(1) 

2 ( 1 ) 

5(1) 

6 

7 

3 

6 ( 1 ) 

3(1) 

5(1) 



0 NI NO NM 



(1)5 1 1 

(1)7 1 2 

(1)7 1 1 1 

3 19 1 

4 19 2 

5 1 10 1 

6 16 

(1)4 221 

(1)3 1 7 1 

(1)3 1 10 1 

( 1)8 1 2 1 

5 12 1 

6 111 

3 9 1 

(1)5 4 1 

(1)3 7 2 

(1)2 7 2 
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Table 22, cont^.nued . 



TEST 



C 



F 



0 



Intelligeace-»-.Individual 
■^^thuir Adaptation of the Eeiteir 



International Performance Scale 


1 


9(1) 


(1)4 


Arthur Point Scale of Performance 
Tests 




10(1) 


(1)4 


Cattel., ■^nfant Intelligence Scale 




8(1) 


(1)7 


Columbia Mental Maturity Scale 




men 
\ ✓ 




French Pictorial Test of Intelligence 


1 


0(2) 


(1)5 


Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test 
(Ammons and Ammons) 


14 


3 




Gesell Developmental Schedules 


7 


6 


3 


Leiter International Performance 
Scale 


1 


7(1) 


(1)5 


Merri 11-Palmer Scale of Mental Tests 


1 


4 


8 


Minnesota Preschool Scale 


2 


4(1) 


(1)6 


Nebraska Test -of Learning Aptitude 


2 


2(1) 


(1)6 


Non-Verbal Intelligence Tests for 
Deaf and Hearing Subjects (Snijders 
and Snijders - Oomen) 


o 

4 


6(1) 


(1)2 


Ontario School Ability Examination 


i 


1(1) 


(1)3 


Passalong Test; A Performance Test 
of Intelligence 






5 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 


15 


2 


1 


Performance Tests of Intelligence 
(Dr ever and Collins) 


2 




3 


Porteus Maze Test 


1 


5(1) 


(1)6 


Revised Stanford-Binet 


2 


4(2) 


(2)8 



NI NO 



1 2 

1 2 

1 1 

1 

X 

1 8 ( 1 ) 

1 

1 1 

1 3 

2 3 

1 4 

1 6 



7 

11 

12 



12 
1 3 

2 
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Table 22, continued. 



ITIST 



C F 0 NI NO M 



Intelligence"-Individual (continued) 

Van Alstyne Picture Vocabulary Test 22 3 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 2 7(2) (2)7 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 4 5(2) (2)7 



10 1 



Intelli^sncc "“Specift<^ 

Benton Visual Retention Test 1 

Block-Design Test (Kohs Block-Design) 3 

Chris tensen-Guil ford Fluency Tests 2 

Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities 14 

Knox-Cube Test 1 

Manikin Test 2 

Mare and Foal Formboard 

Marianne Frostig Developmental Test 
of Visual Perception 3 

Sequin-Goddard Formboard 1 



Character and Personality — Nonproi active 

Adjustment Inventory (Bell) 1 

California Test of Personality 2 

Children's Embedded Figures Test 

Detroit Adjustment Inventory 

Goldstein-Scheerer Tests of Abstract and 
Concrete Thinking 3 

Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating 
Scales 



5 11 

4(1) (1)7 1 

1 3 

2 ( 2 ) ( 2)0 

6 4 1 

3 3 2 

1 4 2 

4(1) (1)5 

2 4 1 



7(1) (1)5 1 

6(1) (1)7 

1 5 

1 4 

7 5 1 

1 *71 



9 1 

1 1 
11 1 

4 2 

7 1 

10 1 

4 1 

9 1 

2 1 
2 

11 1 
12 1 

2 

9 
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Table 22, continued. 



TEST 



C F 0 NI NO NM 



Character and Personality — Nonprojective 
(continued) 



Hunt -Minnesota Test for Organic Brain 
Damage 

IPAT Tests of Personality 

Memory- for-Designs Test 

Minnesota Multlphasic Personality 
Inventory 

Personal Adjustment Inventory (Rogers) 
Personality Inventory (Bernreuter) 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale 



1 10 
4(1) 
3 4(1) 

2 7(1) 

1 3(1) 

1 5(1) 

9 6 



Character and Personality — Projective 

Auditory Apperception Test 

Bender-Gestalt Test 

Blacky Pictures 

Children's Apperception Test 

House-Tree-Person Projective 
Technique 

Kent-Rosanoff Free Association Test 
Machover Draw-A-Person Test 
Rorschach 

Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Test 
Sentence Completion Tests 
Szondi Test 



2 7 

4 10(1) 

(1)1 4 

2 9 

3 6 
1 2 

5 4(1) 
1 ( 2 ) 

1 4 

3 5 

2 



4 3 

(1)8 4 1 

(1)6 2 2 

(1)8 

(1)5 16 1 

(1)5 14 1 

2 1 



3 5 1 

( 1)2 1 

(1)5 6 1 

3 4 

3 13 2 

3 1 10 1 

(1) 3 4 1 

(2) 14 1 

7 5 1 

5 13 1 

5 3 7 1 
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Table 22, continued ^ 

TEST C 

Character and Personality — Projective 
(continued) 

Thematic Apperception Test (TAT & Cat) 
Travis Projective Pictures 3 

Reading- »Readines s 

Gates Reading Readiness 2 

Metropolitan Readiness Tests 2 

Murphy-Durrell Diagnostic Reading 
Readiness Test 2 

Detroit Reading Readiness* 1 

Reading — General 

Gates Basic Reading Tests 1 

Iowa Silent Reading Tests 

Monroe’s Standardized Silent Reading 
Tests 

Reading — Diagnostic 

Diagnostic Reading Examination for 
Diagnosis of Special Difficulty in 
Reading 

Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty 
Gates Reading Diagnostic Tests 
Leavell Analytical Oral Reading Test 
Scholastic Diagnostic Reading Tests 1 

*Added by one respondent. 
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Table 22, continued. 



TEST 


C 


F 


0 


NI 




m 


Reading— Oral 














Gilmore Oral Reading Test 




2 


7 




9 




Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs 
(Gray) 




3 


6 




9 


















Ayer Standardized Spelling Test 




1 


10 




7 




Buckingham Extension of the Ayers Spel- 
ling Scale 




1 


8 




8 


1 


Gates-Russell Spelling Diagnosis Test 






9 




9 




Lincoln Diagnostic Spelling Tests 






9 




9 




Vocabulary 














Holborn Vocabulary Test for Young 
Children 


1 


9 


2 




6 




Sentence Vocabulary Scale 


1 


8 


3 




6 




Sensory-Motor 














Harris Tests of Lateral Dominance 


4 


8(1) 


(1)1 


1 


3 




Motor 














Kephart Motor Development Scale 


2 


8(1) 


(1)3 




4 




Lincoln-Oseretsky Motor Development 
Scale 


3 


6(1) 


(1)6 




2 




Rail-Walking Test 


3 


6 


3 


1 


4 


1 


Trankell‘s Laterality Tests 


2 


2 


5 


1 


7 


1 



( < 
* 
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ister’^^nH clinicians should be trained 

of collei f “P°" ”y 507. or more of the 

of college and university training programs. 



to admin- 
18 directors 




TESTS 

Articulation 

An Integrated Articulation Test for Use with 
Onildren with Cerebral Palsv (Iic.’in) 

Arizona Articulation Proficiency Scale 

McDonald Deep Test 



Photo Articulation Test (PAT) 



Speech Articulation Test 
(Mecham) 



for Young Children 



Templin-Darley Tests 



75% 

or more 67-74% 50-66% 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 



Auditory Discrimination 
Auditory Discrimination Test (Anderson) 
Auditory Discrimination Test (Templin) 
Auditory Discrimination Test (Wepman) 



Aphasia 

Examining for Aphasia (Eisenson) 

Halstead-Wepman Screening Test for Aphasia 

Language Modalities Test for Aphasia 
(Wepman and Jones) 

Minnesota Test for Differential Diagnosis 
of Aphasia 

Picture Story Language Test (Myklebust) 



X 

X 



X 

X 



X 




Table 23, continued. 



TESTS 



75% 

or more 67-74% 50-66% 



Pure- tone screening 
Pure- tone air-conduction threshold 
Pure- tone bone-conduction threshold 
Speech Reception Threshold 
Discrimination (PB) 



A 

X 

X 

X 



Intelligence — Individual 

Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test (Ammons and 
Ammons) 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 



Intelligence — Specif ic 

Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities X 

Character and Personality--Nonproiective 



Vineland Social Maturity Scale 



X 






Table 24. Tests with which speech clinicians should be familiar 
but not trained to administer and interpret according to 50% or more 
of the 18 directors of college and uni-»/ersity training programs. 



Hearing 

SAL 

SISI 

ABLE 

EDR 

Intelligence- -Group 

California Tests of Mental Maturity 

Intelligence— Individual 

Arthur Adaptation of the Leiter International Performance Scale 

Arthur Point Scale of Performance Tests 

Cattell Infant Intelligence Scale 

Columbia Mental Maturity Scale 

Wechsler Adult IntelligeiXe Scale 

Character and Personality — Nonprojective 

f 

Hunt-Minnesota Test for Organic Brain Damage 

Character and Personality— Projective 

Bender-Gestait Test 

Children's Apperception Test 

Thematic Apperception Test (TAT and CAT) 

Vocabulary 

Holborn Vocabulary Test for Young Children 
Sensory-Motor 

Harris Tests of Lateral Dominance 
Motor 



Kephart Motor Development Scale 
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One of the group intelligence tests, three of the individual 
intelligence tests, two nonprojective and two projective character 
and personality tests were designated as those that should be admin- 
istered by professional personnel other than speech clinicians. 

In most instances no more than half of the group identified these 
tests as belonging in the province of other professions. Only the 
Rorschach was placed in this category by a large percentage of the 

respondents. Twelve reading and spelling tests were placed in this 
category. 

Few of the tests were judged to be of little or no importance 
to the speech and hearing clinician. A substantial number of tests 
were marked No Opinion ; presumably this category indicated that the 
respondents were not familiar with the test. A few respondents did 
not mark all items. The only test added to the original list was 
the Detroit Reading Test . The responses in all categories are shown 
in Table 22. 



DISCUSSION 

The instructions accompanying the questionnaire indicated that 
the questions pertained t. student speech clinicians being trained 
to work in schools. The context in which the questionnaire was 
presented further emphasized that the issue at hand stemmed from 
practices in school programs. Therefore, the results are surprising 
in some respects. 

Though half or more of the respondents selected six articulation 
tests, tVTO- thirds or better agreement was reached on only one test. 
Apparently, the Templin-Darley Tests of Articulation are the most 
frequently used. These data appear to indicate that no great empha- 
sis is placed on training with a variety of tests. In c -ntrast, 
considerable emphasis seems to be placed on tests of auditory dis- 
crimination, since 75% or more of the respondents indicated that 
students should be trained to administer all three auditory- discrimination 
tests. 

Judging from the responses, considerable importance was placed 
on competency in administering and interpreting tests of aphasia used 
with adults. This result is open to a variety of conjectures. 

The emphasis on training for competency in administering and 
interpreting hearing tests is also surprising. In California, 
identification audiometry in schools is generally the responsibility 
of school nurses, who must have a certificate in public-school audiometry. 
Schools do not have sound environments adequate “or bone-conduction 
threshold tests, nor speech audiometers for administering speech recep- 
tion threshold and discrimination (PB) tests. Here again, what this 
pattern of recommended training reflects in the way of a philosophy 
about the preparation of speech clinicians is open to conjecture. 

Two possibilities present themselves. In the first place, these 
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should not be oriented^to limitatio^ clinician* s training 

The second implication is that soeech work environment, 

background in aduiology than is Lnlio^ should have more 

units in audiology required for tho lem n finimum of six semester 
Competence in SpfTcrSholo^! Certificate of Clinical 

Wns Full!Ral!^rPicturrVo^^^^ “tL°Pe"b®d^°“ 

professional qualificatiLf tests as far as 
are concerned, ^ ^ rnistration and interpretation 

responses were to be placed wp-tc categories in which 

That is, if administering and interorLi*^ ““tually exclusive, 

responsibility of some X profess ioT"ft" 

the test would receive but cursory treataent^f the® 

In contrast, familiarity with the I ^ student's training. 

as well as knowing when U sho^W HLr 

treatment in the training program xc ’ rather thorough 

in this category would be those that intended that tests placed 

called upon to use but do nn^. a ® clinician might be 

their simplicity. * ^ quire extended training because of 

ChoroShrfaSli:; :!trtf:S®b;?‘’jh®a1®'’t^a®‘ 

should be responsible for adminiatsv- Professional personnel 

some cases, tLtrgelranv ^ f interpreting them. In 
were placed in the Fam.iliaritv"categor° fxtensive training 

they assumed that any te^’t for h* h es intended or whether 

was automatically th^ ^e%^Sibmty TTS 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

hear4'pr\'i4VL"califort-°" college and university speech and 

standardized tests important forspeech^clLLiar*'^®”?®^’^® 
for toe new California credential Lth clinicians wishing to qualify 
the speech and hearing hanaaf a a Pf^PO’^etion in the area of 
Clinical Competencfi^ Sp“1h Ia4w‘f® Certificate of 
The questionnaire included 126 tests -^LiroraT^f audiology), 
respondents to the list prepared nl I’F 

the student should be trS t^ /?®P°"'^C"'=® indicated whether 

at some specified level of competencrofwLthfr^Mrback "‘’® f 
need not extend beyond familiaritv background 

the test. They alL ind^^ted^^Cs^L"?^^^^ 

professional personnel other than speech cli^cifns anf'h ^'®’'®'’ 
were not important to this field. clinicians and which tests 
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A majority of the 18 directors of training programs selected 20 
tests that students should be trained to administer and interpret. 
Included in this group of tests were four articulation tests > three 
auditory-discrimination tests, five tests for aphasia, five hearing 
tests, two individual intelligence tests and one specific intelligence 
test. Three other tests--two articulation tests and one nonprojective 
character and personality test--were assigned to this category by 
exactly half of the respondents. 

Another group of 17 tests were designated by half or more of 
the group as those with which the student should be familiar, but 
not trained to administer and interpret. This group included four 
hearing tests; one group and five individual intelligence tests; 
one nonprojective and three projective character and personality 
tests; one vocabulary, onr sensory-motor, and one motor test. 

Twenty tests were identified as those that should be administered 
by other professional personnel. Twelve of the tests were reading 
tests. Of the remaining eight, only the Rorschach was placed in this 
category by a high percentage of the respondents. 

These data indicate that the training of speech clinicians should 
include competency or familiarity with some 40 standardized tests . 

Only 20 or the 126 tests were designated as those that are properly 
administered by other professional personnel. The fact that only 23 
of the tests were identified as those that student speech clinicians 
should be trained to administer and interpret implies that any of 
the remaining tests requiring extensive training for their administra- 
tion and interpretation are considered by this group of respondents 
to be the responsibility of other professional fields. 
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D. CHARACTERISTICS OF PUPILS RECEIVING S PEECH AND HEARING SERVICE 

IN LOS ANGELES AREA SCHOOLS 

INTRODUCTION 



The Problem 



Questions about the nature of the population that finds its 
way through the identification and selection process are particularly 
cogent, since the criteria for establishing caseloads are mainly 
subjective. Decisions about children's speech deviations remain a 
matter of the perception of individual clinicians, procedures for 
such objectivity as may be indigenous to multiple-observer agreement 
being far t^o time consuming and, hence, too expensive for school 
programs. 

School clinicians must not only identify those pupils who are 
in need of service, but must also select from this population those 
who are most in need of service, since few schools are sufficiently 
staffed to serve all who qualify. In addition to observable communi- 
cation skills, the clinician must take into account many other 
conditions such as the pupil's physical conditions related to speech 
production, his learning ability and motivation, attitudes of his 
parents and teachers. The clinician must consider, also, his total 
caseload, his own special areas of competencies, schedules involving 
several schools, physical plant utilization, and so forth. 

While a great deal of information about the pupils in school 
caseloads is collected routinely, this information is not retrievable 
for study purposes because of the lack of uniformity in record- 
keeping and reporting practices. The amount of information gathered, 
specific items of information, descriptive terms used, and the format 
under which information is organized vary markedly from district to 
district and, sometimes, within a district. Detailed description 
of caseloads is dependent upon adoption of a set of observations to 
be made systematically on all pupils in the caseload. Furthermore, 
this set of observations must be adopted by a sufficiently large 
number of school districts that the sample represents a variety of 
programs . 

It is necessary to know who is receiving service before attempt- 
ing to assess the adequacy of the service provided. It is necessary 
to know what the populations being served by school speech and hear- 
ing programs "look like," before it is possible to determine whether 
discrepancies exist between them and some theoretical version of what 
they ought to "look like." When national prevalence figures become 
available, it will be possible to compare the extent to which the 
caseloads conform to the expected distribution of speech-handicapped 
children in the population. The results of such a comparison would 
indicate whether some categories of speech disorders or age groups 
are being neglected or, conversely, whether some groups are receiving 
an undue proportion of service. 



The fact that case selection is based on the subjective judgment 
of individual clini*^ians constitutes a second consideration in describ- 
ing the population of pupils selected for speech and hearing service. 
The extent to which clinicians agree in evaluating the various aspects 
of speech and related behaviors and conditions that form the basis 
for selection needs to be determined. 

Once clinician agreement is established over the array of factors 
that affect case selection, the next need is to develop criterion 
tests and training materials based on critical items that depress 
clinician agreement. With these materials available, any staff of 
clinicians could be trained to achieve a specified minimum standard 
in all areas of the evaluation process; hence, quality control over 
the selection process would be possible. Without this kind of 
quality control, any given program will reflect the wide range in 
judgment that is likely to be found among clinicians. Under present 
conditions, the population being served becomes largely a matter of 
individual clinician judgment, thereby making it difficult, if not 
impossible, to assert that some uniformly defined segment of the 
population of speech and hearing handicapped pupils is being routinely 
served by programs, or that case selection conforms to established 
policies . 

Review of the Literature 



A survey of the literature produced no evidence that detailed 
descriptions of speech and related behaviors of children in caseloads 
have been published. 

Bingham and others (12, pp. 35-38) reported the composition of 
caseloads based on responses to a questionnaire. Mean size of case- 
load was reported by regions. Mean number of children in the average 
total caseload was reported for nine types of disorders. Concentra- 
tion of cases was shown by percentages at various grade levels; 
distribution of types of disorders by grade level was not indicated. 

The classification system used was multidimensional --some categories 
referred to the type of expressive disorder (articulation, stuttering) , 
while other categories referred to anatomic, neurophysiologic conditions 
(cleft palate, cerebral palsy), sensory deficits (hard of hearing), 
learning ability (mentally retarded) , and cultural background (bilin- 
gual) . 

The California caseload study (19) was addressed to the number 
of children included in caseloads in the state, but did not ascertain 
the characteristics of the population receiving therapy. 

Purposes 

The purposes of this study are several. The primary purpose 
of this study is to produce a body of information that describes in 
detail the population of speech and hearing handicapped pupils 



constituting caseloads in school programs. It will answer the 
question: What are the characteristics, as defined by school clini- 

cians, of the speech and hearing handicapped pupils that are selected 
-or speech and hearing service in schools? 

A second purpose is to establish the extent to which school 
clinicians agree in making the kinds of evaluations used in case 
i.e ection, as well as tne reliability vTith which these Judgments 



• purpose is to identify critical factors that affect 

variability and to devise instructional material and criterion tests 
based on these factors in order to reduce variability. The materials 
would be. in a form practical, useable, and feasible in the school 
environment. They would constitute an instrument for introducing 
quality control over the case selection process . 



The fourth purpose is to compare caseloads selected under cur- 
rent practice with those selected after the criterion tests and train- 
ing materials have been developed and applied to the same staffs of 
clinicians, and to compare these data with national prevalence figures 

at such time as figures from the national prevalence study are 
available . 

Summary 

In summary, then, the data descriptive of characteristics of 
pupils in caseloads in the Los Angeles area would indicate the nature 
of^the population receiving speech and hearing services in schools 
and would provide data on which to base comparisons of caseloads in 
school districts in other parts of the country. Given information 
about the makeup of caseloads, it would be possible to detenrdne, 
either on a priori grounds or in comparison with prevalence figures, 
whether some adjustments in case selection or service should be 
made. Since service must necessarily be formulated in terms of 
recipients, the efficacy of service provided can be better gauged 
when such data become available. The data pertaining to clinician 
agreement would indicate whatever need exists for greater uniformity 
in the evaluation process. Training materials accompanied by criterion 

tests would provide the tools for accomplishing a specifiable standard 
of agreement. 
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The Sample 

Case records will be filled out on 25,000 children receiving 
speech and hearing services (itinerant as opposed to day-class 
service) in the Los Angeles City Schools and 38 school districts 
in Los Angeles County. The sample will include all children receiving 
service in each of these districts in order to maximize the usefulness 



of the information to the participating districts and to make, inter- 
district comparisons meaningful. A total of 210 clinicians will 
participate. Written agreements have been signed by all 39 districts. 

Each district will be described in terms of total average daily 
attendance (ADA), staff size, general socioeconomic and cultural 
conditions, and policy with respect to case selection. 



The Los Angeles area contains over one-and-a-half million child- 
ren between the ages of 5 and 18 years; its total population is 
greater than that of 42 of the 50 states of the Union. A nearly 
complete gamut of cuxtural, racial, and socioeconomic groups, includ- 
ing isolated rural groups, are represented in this population. 

Materials 



Data^ about the characteristics of the children receiving therapy 
will be obtained from a standard case-record form. Information 
contained ttierein represents the minimum cunount of information deemed 
essential by clinicians and supervisors for each child in the case- 
load. The form is organized so that retrieval of the information 
IS simplified even though machine codes have not been included in 
order to avoid a cluttered appearance. Essentially, the information 
recorded in the form is an abstract of a much larger body of informa- 
tion that clinicians might have about children in their caseloads. 

The form, published by the Los Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools Office, is contained in Appendix A. 



The form requires information covering 10 broad categories . 
These categories are further broken down into 48 subdivisions. 



Cover Page: Name, Age, Sex, Socioeconomic Status (determined 

by address) . 



Part A. 



Identification: 1. Type of Glass, 2. Grade Level, 

3. History of Therapy, 4. Test Results (IQ, Reading, 
and Math Achievement), 5. Case Identification. 



Part B. Family Information : 1. Parents In Home, 2. Siblings 

and Others in Home, 3. Languages Spoken in Home, 
4. Speech Problems in Family. 



Part G. _General Health History : 1. Health History, 2. Medical 

and Dental Diagnoses, 3. Recommended Referrals, 

4. Treatment by Other Professional Personnel. 



Hearing Information : 1. Hearing Status, 2. Hearing 

Test Results, 3. Amplification. 



Part E. Spe^e ch Behavior-Spontaneous Speech : 1. Articulation, 

2. Dialect, 3. Intelligibility, 4. Fluency, 5. Voice 
Quality, 6. Pitch, 7. Loudness, 8. Rate, 9. Language. 
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Part F. 



Communicative Responsiveness ; 1. Responsiveness, 

2, Eye Contact. 

Part G. Observed Physical Behaviors : 1. Drooling, 2. Undesirable 

Oral Habits, 3. Facial Grimaces and Tics, 4. Gross 
Bodily Movements, 5. Hand Usage, 6. Foot Usage, 

7. Eye Usage. 

Part H, Structure and Function of Speech Mechanism : 1. Lips, 

2. Teeth, 3. Tongue, 4. Hard Palate, 5. Soft Palate, 

6. Nasal Cavities, 7. Breathing Mechanism. 

Part I. Type of Expressive Speech or Language Disorder : 

1. Single Disorder, 2. Multiple Disorder: a. Primary, 

b. Secondary, c. Tertiary. 

Part J, Articulation Record . 

The fom is designed for use over a three-year period. A color 
cod€i has been established to distinguish usage on the basis of this 
tim€: period. 

The case record uses a unidimensional system of classifying 
speech disorders. It requires a statement of the characteristics 
of €;xpressive speech, thereby avoiding the spurious assumption that 
certain structural, neurophysiologic, sensory, or other conditions 
describe speech behavior. 

Though the record form is designed to be self-explanatory, 
printed instructions were also published. A copy of the instructions 
are included in Appendix B. A 16 mm film (kinescope) demonstrating 
the way in which the form should be filled out is also available 
through the Los Angeles County Schools Office. 

Procedures 



Data Ccl3ection. Clinicians will complete the record for each 
child in their caseloads. The records will be sent to a data process- 
in}’; center on a schedule such that records can be returned to the 
clinician within one week of their receipt. A record will be com- 
pliit.ed on each new case as it is added to the caseload. Though the 
maximum caseload at any time in California is 90, a rather extensive 
turnover is found in some caseloads in the Los Angeles area due to 
the mobilit)’’ of the population. 

Clinician Agreement and Reliability Studies . Over a period of 
time, clinician agreement and reliability will be determined for each 
subsection of the case record involving evaluation. It will be 
determined in two ways: by the use of films, kinescopes, or tape 

recordings and during routine assessment of speech and related condi- 
tions by the use of a second observer present at the time of assessment. 
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films, or tape recordings will be developed for 
All oartic^Lt- requiring observation and evalLtion. 

of thfrecorf f"® «ill be asked to fill in the sections 

. . , appropriate for these samples. Repeated trials 

process®w^n%ak"”“^^ reliability. This evaluation 

Ld fh^ wrll take place at area meetings. Since the consultants 

bilitv st^le^ ° clinicians participating in agreement and relia- 
recorLfstimuv" situation will also make judgments from 

^7av^o h ^ extent to which agreement and reliability 

varies between tnese two situations can be determined. ^ 

j°'> “ties that indicate 
administrative and supervisorial responsibilities, will be used as 

standard against wnich other reliabilitv measures ran bo ebtodned 
I^reemeur®°r''”?.i‘^^f7^”®‘^ recorded stimuli. Interobserver 

oflartfE^t 1 I r <=°“sultants will be established 

, . j F, G-, H, I, and J of the record form (see Appendix A) 

during actual examination of children. ^ppenaix a; 

reliabilitv^i^^Mah°^^^4^ agreement among consultants and 
eliability is high will immediately become subject to similar 

studies using a sample of clinicians. These data will be obtained 

in a situation in which one child is the subject while the clinician 

and consultant make simultaneous but independent observatL^ Fo^ 

each subsection of the record, a sample of five clinicians “;ch 

evaluating three cases, will be assigned to each consultant for 
purposes of obtaining these data. suicant tor 

agreement among supervisors is low will 
be studied and m.sans devised for improving agreement. When the level 
or agreement is sufficiently high, field samples, using the SLu!t! 
ants as the criterion, will be obtained. 

indicate those items for which criterion 
an training materials need to be developed. This phase of 
the project will be emphasixad during the secoL ;nd thLd yeL 
Consultants from behavioral research laboratories in industry will 

ol tLlelSs^" instructional asp^ects 

A small group of selected clinicians will be used for trials 
of criterion tests and training materials during the development 
phase. Workshops involving college personnel and a large gLup of 

material”® testing and ■ evaluation of the 

Mterials. College personnel will contribute additional data through 
the trials of the materials with students-ir-> training. ^ 

Reduction . The data will be summarized for the entire 

trictr^°n as well as for each of the individual dls- 

of r will make identification 

similar districts in other parts of the country possible so that 
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caseload characteristics can be compared. Caseloads will be described 
by age, sex, socioeconomic status, and the categories of information 
in each subsection of the case record. 

ihe data will be displayed in a series of tables and graphs 
that show the relationship of one variable to each of the other ^ 

variables. For example, for any age level, distribution by sex, 
socioeconomic status, academic achievement, intelligence, type of 
problem, and so forth will be shown. 

Statistical tests will be applied to some of the data; for 
example, it will be of interest to know whether a difference in level 
of intelligence exists between pupils who stutter and those with 
articulatory deviations, or between those with single and multiple 
expressive disorders, or whether the level of intelligence differs 
for older as opposed to younger children in the caseload. Similar 
information about academic achievement also will be determined. 

Another area of inquiry will be whether some particular observa- 
tion about communicative responsiveness or physical behaviors is 
invariably associated with pupils diagnosed as stutterers. Should 
such an item appear, an additional behavioral criterion would be 
available for diagnosing stuttering, which is especially difficult 
in borderline cases due to the need for differentiating between 
normal and abnormal nonfluency. 

Data from agreement and reliability studies will be analyzed 
according to years of experience. Categories will be as follows: 

0, 1, 2-4, 5-9, 10-15, more than 15 years. Two substantial changes 
the California credential have been made in the past nine years. 

Two of the categories are intended to reflect the influence of 
increased training requirements. 

These data will also be subjected to item analysis. Those items 
that depress agreement or reliability will form the basis for instruc- 
tional materials intended to minimize disagreement. 

Approximate Time Schedule 

First Year . During a one-year period the characteristics of 
pupils in caseloads can be described and reported, including data 
input, retrieval, and summaries. Studies of clinician agreement 
and reliability in the areas of articulation, from both phonetic 
inventories and spontaneous speech, and voice can be completed and 
the data analyzed. A trial set of instructional materials and 
criterion tests can be developed for the above and tested. The 
planning phases for the development of training materials in the 
areas of language, and laterality assessment can be initiated. 

Second and Third Years . During the second and third years, agree- 
ment and reliability studies and training materials can be completed. 
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Fourth Year * At the beginning of the school year, the criterion 
tests will be used to again assess the level of interclinician agree- 
ment. Such training as is necessary to bring it to a specified level 
will be instituted. Caseload data will again be gathered and reported 
along with a comparison of the two sets of caseload data. At this 
time, the caseload data can be compared with national prevalence 
figures. 
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E. A PROCEDURE FOR ASSESSING ORAL COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

OF KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 



INTRODUCTION 



The Problem 



In contrast with clinicians in nonschool agencies where intake 
can be limited, school clinicians must make some kind of accounting 
for all the children with speech deviations in the system they are 
hired to serve. Failure to do so creates difficulties in the clini- 
cian's relations with other school personnel and with parents. Many 
children enter kindergarten with varying degrees of oral communica- 
tion difficulties. Assessment of oral communication skills of kinder- 
garten children is important in order to determine which children 
need immediate attention. In addition, early assessment is an aid 
to realistic planning of future programs. 

Typical screening procedures do not provide enough information 
for decisions about these children's need for therapy to be made 
with confidence. Furthermore, the usual individual diagnostic session 
is not entirely satisfactory, since the way in which the child is 
able to communicate with his peers cannot be observed. 

On the basis of clinical experience, two kinds of test situa- 
tions seem desirable for assessment of kindergarten children's oral 
communication skills: individual testing and observation of the 

child in a peer group. In developing such a program, the kinds of 
information that can be gained best in the face-to-face encounter 
and those that are most appropriate in the group situation must be 
determined. 

The problem, then, is a) to compile a test battery for use in 
individual testing, b) to develop an objective procedure for observ- 
ing children as they function in a group, and c) to eliminate redundant 
items in order to achieve maximum efficiency. Once these aspects of 
the program are refined, the next problem is to establish interclini- 
cian reliability for both parts of the asser>sment process. Finally, 
a comparison of recommendations based on the results of individual 
tests and on observations of groups would indicate whether both 
situations are, in fact, needed. Through applying research methods 
to this program, the district will be assured that the final recom- 
mendation reflects an efficient assessment procedure. Since inter- 
clinician reliability depends partly on the specificity of the cri- 
teria being applied, the procedures will be sufficiently explicit 
after the reliability studies are completed that it can be used by 
other clinicians with a reasonable expectation of obtaining similar 
results . 
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The children are scheduled for one hour following their morning 
kindergarten sessions on three successive weeks. Parents transport 
the children to a school designated for this purpose. The children 
meet in a kindergarten room for their activities. A substitute kinder- 
garten teacher conducts the activities while one clinician observes 
the children. The children are furnished with large name tags to 
facilitate identification. The other two clinicians take children 
from the group for individual testing. Group size is set at 12; 
thus, a half-hour is available for individual tests for each child. 

Children with known conditions such as cleft palate, cerebral 
palsy, and hearing loss are not included in the testing program. 
Children with these conditions nearly always require some kind of 
service, even though it may be only a periodic follow-up. 

Tests 



The test battery for individual speech examinations are as follows 

1. Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. 

2. The Boston Discrimination Picture Test. 

3. The Hejna Developmental Articulation Test. 

4. Peripheral oral mechanism examination. 

5. A sound imitation test. 

6. Tests for auditory memory span using both nonsense syllables 
and digits. 

7. A phonetic synthesis test. 

8. Spontaneous speech using the birthday party picture card 
from the Stanford Binet as the stimulus. 

The pictirre stimulus from the Binet was recommended by the 
school's director of guidance and special services, who is a psycholo- 
gist. The children in kindergarten are beyond the age level for 
which this subtest is applicable. It has the advantage of having 
guidelines for scoring responses, which were helpful in establishing 
the rating scale used in the present program. 

Group Observations 

Observations of children in the group are recorded on a checklist 
using a code system. The observation list is laid out in 12 columns, 
each headed with a space in which a child's name can be entered. The 
list of behaviors to be observed and the code, including the meaning 
of the rating scales, is sho-m in Table 25. The observer either 
circles the appropriate item or writes a number in the blank. 
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Table 25 , Checklist and codes for observations of speech and 
related behavior of kindt garten cnildren in a group situation. 



Checklist 
and Code 



Explanation 



ARTIC 

+ 



FLUENCY 



C0M15 B 

1 . MAN RES 

+ 

Slo 

Mix 

Ges 

Bizar 

Irrel 

2 , INT REL 

+ 

Re-child 

Re-adult 



No-re 

3. ACT ATT 

+ 



LENGTH 

+ 



LINGUIST 



ARTICULATION IN SPONTANEOUS SPEECH 
+ - normal articulation 

1 - few misarticulations 

2 - many misarticulations 

3 - unintelligible because of misarticulations 

FLUENCY IN SPONTANEOUS SPEECH 
+ - fluent 

1 - few nonfluencies 

2 - many nonfluencies 

3 - nonfluencies prohibit communication 

COMMUNICATIVE BEHAVIOR 
MANNER OF RESPONSE 
+ - adequate 
Slo - slow to respond 

Mix - mixture of verbal and gesture response 
Ges - responses all by gesture 
Bizar - bizarre responses 
Irrel - irrelevant responses 
INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHTP:-q 
+ - adequate 

Re-child - relates primarily to other children; 
ignores the adult 

Re-adult - relates primarily to the adult; ignores 
the other children 
No-re - does not relate 
ATTENTIVENESS DURING ACTIVITIES 
+ - adequate 

1 - few inattentive moments 

2 - many inattentive moments 

3 - inattentive; does not attend 

LENGTH 
+ - adequate 

1 - brief responses; minimal responses; does not 

elaborate 

2 - single-word responses 

3 - no verbal response 

LI NGUISTIC BEHAVIOR 

Responds with enumerating items in picture, etc. 

+ - Responds with enumerating items in picture, 
plus some description 



Enumerat 




Table 25, continued. 



Checklist 

and Code Explanation 



LINGUIST 

Uescrip 



Sequen 



Bizar 

Irrel 



GRAMMAR 

+ 



LINGUISTIC BEHAVIOR (continued) 

Responds with description 

— - Responds with description and some enumeration 
+ - Responds with description and some sequencing 
Responds with logical sequencing of ideas 

— - Responds with logical sequencing of ideas and 

some description 
Grotesque, absurd responses 

Logical responses, but not pertaining to stimulus 
presented 

V 

GRAMMAR IN SPO!^U.ANEOUS SPEECH 
+ - adequate 

1 - few grammatical errors 

2 - many grammatical errors 

3 - speech incomprehensible because of grammatical 

errors 



VOCAB 


VOCABULARY IN SPONTANEOUS SPEECH 


+ — 


+ - adequate 

— - limited vocabulary 


PITCH-VOICE 


PITCH OF VOICE 


+ Hi Lo 


+ - normal 

Hi - too high 
Lo - too low 


Mon V 


Mon - monotonous; no voice inflection 

V- variable pitch; vascillating between too high and too low 


LOUDNESS 


LOUDNESS 


+ L S 


+ - normal 

L - too loud for general conversational situation 
S - too soft for general conversational situation 


RATE 


RATE 


+ Fast 


+ - normal 
Fast - too fast 


Slow Jerk 


Slow - too slow 

Jerk - jerky; arythmetical 


QUALITY 


QUALITY 


+ Harsh 


+ - normal 

Harsh - presence of vocal fry; grating; rasping sound 


Ho Br 


Ho - hoarse; low monotonous pitched voice with 
intermittent aphonia 

Br - breathy; aspirated voice where smooth, excessive 
outlet of air is present 
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Table 25, continued. 



I 



I 

I 



I 



1 

1 




ii 






Checklist 

and Code Explanation 



QUALITY 
Nas Denas 



MOTOR GROSS 

+ 



MOTOR FIKE 

+ 



HAND 
R L A 



PHYS BEHAV 

+ 



ORAL HAS 

+ 



GRIM-TIC 

+ 



QUALITY (continued) 

Nas - nasal; nasal resonance 
Denas - denasality; complete oral emission of 
air with no nasal resonance 

GROSS MOTOR COORDINATION 
+ - adequate 

1 - slight incoordination 

2 - marked incoordination 

3 - scivere incoordination 

FINE MOTOR COORDINATION 
+ - adequate 

1 - slight incoordination 

2 - marked incoordination 11 

3 - severe incoordination | 

HANDEDNESS 
R - right handed 
L “ left handed 
A - ambidextrous 

PHYSICAL BEHAVIOR 
+ - normal 

1 - few extraneous or excessive movements while talking 

2 - many extraneous or excessive movements while 

talking 

3^ - extraneous or excessive movements prohibit child 
from conmunicating 

UNDESIRABLE ORAL HABITS 
+ none observed 

1 - few instances of thumb sucking, mouth breathing, 

drooling, chewing, biting, etc. observed 

2 - many instances of thumb sucking, mouth breathing, 

drooling, chewing, biting, etc. observed 

3 - thumb sucking, mouth breathing, drooling, 

chewing, biting, etc. completely interfere with 
communicati.ve effort 

FACIAL GRIMACES AND TICS 
+ - none observed 

1 - few grimaces or tics observed 

2 - many grimaces or tict^ observed 

2 grimaces or tics prohibit child from communicating 
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Tabla 25, continued. 



I 

I 

I 

i 

1 

1 








] 

1 

I 

1 



Checklist 

and Code Explanation 



BREATHING BREATHING 

+ T - normal 

1 - few instances of abnormal breathing pattern 

observed 

2 - many instances of abnormal breathing pattern 

observed 

3 - abnormal breathing pattern observed completely 

interferes with attempt to communicate 
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ERIC 

hiaifiiifftaiTi-Taaa 



RGcongnendations 



^ 1 ^^^ clinician makes independent recommendations for each child 
ch^d-e^°'■Th the grwp generates recomnendations for ^1^12 

individual exLdnatLn^ '“''® recosmiendations based on 



The categories for recommendations are the following; 



1 . 

2 , 



3. 

4. 



Needs speech therapy immediately. 

Should have speech therapy in first grade. 

May need speech therapy at a later date (i,e. 
No speech problem. * ’’ 



after first grade). 



Anyone of these categories can be accompanied by 
Needs referral for other professional services. 



a 



fifth category — 



£V-CiMOijJ.D 



To date, only the first test of interclinician agreement in 
making group observations has been completed. Each of the three clini 

co™unicatiw "h^vio" 

and related conditions based on observing the same group of nine 

como?!r ^ f’" for three successive weeks. I toLl of 164 

complete sets of observations resulted. 

Overall agreement among the three clinicians was 60%, which is 
“trttTt^ Some behaviors or conditions Ire easier 

to 1007 tL Agreement on various behaviors ranged from 22% 

to lOO/o. These data are shown in Table 26. 

f-r appears to be the most difficult behavior 

oi pen Since agrcciment was lowesvi for this item. Length 

1 -esponse, fine motor coordination, and physical behaviors (manLr- 
isms, hyperactivity, and so forth) were subject to very poor agreement 
also Agreement on three items— pitch, grimaces and tics, and^ 
breathing-was lOO/o. In each case, all children were rated as normal 
on these characteristics. Loudness and vocabulary also received 
satisfactory j greement scores— 88% and 83% respectively. 

^„^Po^^^ major oroblem appears to be agreement on that which consti- 
tutes normal beuavior. In 40 sets of observations on which disagree- 
ment occurred, one or more of the clinicians judged the behavior to 

iud^Pd^ih » ^hile some other clinician or clinicians 

judged the behavior to be deviant. Of course, not all of the behaviors 
and conditions included can be rated as normal or atypical. Iterir 

disagreement occurred because of differences in opinions 
about the range of normal behavior were gross and fine motor coLdina- 
tion ana physical behaviors. These three items also received the 
lowest agreement scores. The other item on which agreement was very 
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Table 26. Agreement among three clinicians in evaluating 20 aspects of communicative behavior 
and related conditions of nine kindergarten children in a group situation. 
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TOTALS 164 98 60% 



poor length of response — was subject to two kinds of disagreement. 

In three cases, two clinicians rated the behavior as normal; in 
three cases all agreed that length of response was deviant, but 
differed about the nature of the deviation. 

In 18 sets of observations, the clinicians agreed that the behav- 
ior or condition was deviant, but disagreed in rating the extent or 
nature of the deviation. Thus, using a dichotomous classification 
of normal versus deviant probably would not have improved overall 
agreement appreciably. Agreement on articulation, manner of response, 
and length of response changes significantly when judgments are placed 
in two categories. Agreement changes from 33% to 86% for articula- 
tj-on and from 33% to 67% for manner and length of response. Changes 
^btentiv6T*ess during activities and oral habits are from 44% to 
67% for both. What effect directions to use only two categories have 
on agreement in these cases is, of course, not known. 

Agreement among pairs of observers is shown in Table 27. 

Overall agreement was similar for the three combinations of clinicians. 
Cl and C2 agree slightly better than either agree with C3. The 
designated as C3 has had the most experience in group 
observation. The other two clinicians had previcusly administered 
all individual tests. 



DISCUSSION 

These results indicate that further study of the reasons for 
disagreement must be undertaken. Low agreement would probably not 
be altered by the simple expedient of using two categories, though 
some shift might occur in the presence of a different set of instruc- 
tions. The low agreement is not a function of one particular clini- 
cian's making judgments that differ from those of the other two or 
showing a marked tendency to prefer some ratings to others. 

If the finer discriminations are necessary for making recommenda- 
tions, then the meaning of the scales will have to be more rigidly 
delimited and specific. If more g7.*oss categories do not affect the 
recommendations, then a tJial with a different set of instructions 
needs to be run to determine whether judgments of normal versus 
deviant reach a satisfactory level of agreement. 

In 16 instances, ratings were not recorded. Failure to obtain 
a complete set of three observations on each characteristic for all 
children indicates the need to establish some precautions to preclude 
incomplete records. 



SUMMARY AND CONCL’"SIONS 

A procedure for assessing the oral communication skills of 
kindergarten children was developed. The procedure employs both 
individual testing and observing children as they function in a 
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peer group. The individual test battery requires a half-hour for 
each child. Observations are scheduled for one hour at weekly inte?;- 
vals for three successive weeks. Children are taken from the group 
for individual testing. 

Interclinician agreement for three clinicians based on three 
hours of observation of nine children in a group situation is low 
and ranges from 22% to 100% for 20 aspects of communicative behavior 
and conditions. 

The items on which agreement was lowest are the following: 

1. Gross motor coordination - 22% 

2. Fine motor coordination - 337o 

3. Length of response - 33% 

4. Physical behaviors (mannerisms, hyperactivity) - 337o 

Behaviors or conditions on which agreement was high are the 
following: 

1. Pitch - 100% 

2. Grimaces and tics - 100% 

3. Breathing - 100% 

4. Loudness - 88% 

5. Vocabulary - 83% 

Disagreement due to varying opinions about the extent to vjhich 
a behavior or condition is deviant is less frequent than disagreement 
due to differences in judgments about whether the behavior or condi- 
ti< ns is within normal limits. 

Level of agreement between the three possible pairs of clinicians 
is similar; thus, the low overall agreement is not due to the presence 
of one clinician who deviates markedly from the other two. 



Acknowledgment: Participants in this project are Barbara Hoadley, 

Barbara Schmidt, and Penelope Wayatt of the Novato Unified School 
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F. PROSPECTUS AND DIRECTIONS FOR A STUDY OF STUTTERING THERAPY 



THE PROBLEM 

In order to evaluate any method cf therapy, the method must be 
sufficiently explicit that it can be used by other clinicians. To 
the extent that a method remains subjective, it is impossible to 
transmit (teach) it to other clinicians or to determine its useful- ^ 
ness for more than the particular clinician using it.. It is impossible 
to determine whether results are du'^ to the method itsolf or to other 
behaviors on the part of the clinician not included in the specifica- 
tions of the method. Research purpjrting to compare methods, is more 
likely to be a comparison of clinicians than methods, under these 
conditions. 

Furthermore, methods as typically described are likely to 
contain activities that have varying degrees of effectiveness in 
producing the desired terminal behavior or end result. It is also 
possible to produce cancellation effects such that activities that 
would hav.. been effective are rendered ineffective or partially 
effective by other activiLies. The danger, then, in attempting to 
evaluate an overall method without first analyzing it step-by-step 
is that the method may appear to be less eff‘_;ctive than it actually 
is, with the result that it is abandoned prematurely. 

The purpose of this study is to furhter objectify the method 
of stuttering therapy outlined in Stuttering Therapy by Bessie 
Simpson so that it can be clearly and unequivocally transmitted to 
other clinicians in preparation for research that will ultimately 
quantify and analyze results obtained with the method. 

PROCEDURE 

The following discussion is intended to clarify the procedure 
for developing and stating behavioral criteria as they pertain to 
methods research. 

Terminal behavior must be specified in behavioral terms j uhat 
is, it is necessary to specify what it is that the child should be 
doing as a result of the therapy. On page 5, in Stuttering Therapy 
under General Objectives in the Treatment of Stuttering, the first 
objective is to restore or increase the stutterer's ability to 
speak normally in any situation. Stated in behavioral terms, this 
objective says that the terminal behaviqr--normal fluency--must be 
described so that anyone can recognize whatever it is that is to 
be called normal fluency. This is important, since few clinicians^ 
agree on what constitutes normal fluency. A good example of behavioral 
specification (nonfluency in this case) will be found in Davis (1939) . 
The reader may not agree with her definition, but at least there is 
no mistake about what she labels as a repetition. 
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Second, the criteria for judging whether terminal behavior has 
been achieved must be specified. That is, in what situation , or 
situations, will the child's behavior be observed so that the clini- 
cian can tell whether or to what extent the child is doing what he 
is suppose to do as a result of therapy? To what extent must he 
it? 

A third principle involves determining the child's present 
behavior with respect to the desired terminal behavior. In other ^ 
words. What is the child doing now that is different from the desired 
terminal behavior? How do you know he is do"*ng it? It is equally 
important to determine what the child is doing now that is the same 
as the desired terminal behavior. In this way it is possible to 
specify exactly how much change is necessary; furthermore, it is 
unnecessary to waste time teaching him to do things that he already 
does. 



When the desired behaviors that need to be learned have been 
identified, the next step is to determine how you are going to get 
him to learn these behaviors. For each individual instructional 
period, the objectives or goals are established, again in terms of 
behaviors, and the criteria for judging whether those behaviors have 
been learned at the end of the instructicaal period. Needless to 
say, if the child already has achieved the behaviors that are being 
taught in a particular instructional period, he will have achieved 
no learning. Therefore, it is necessary to determine where the child 
is with respect to the behavior or behaviors being taught in each 
instructional period in order to maximize instructional efficiency. 
Preparing Instructional Objectives b y R. F. Mager is a useful resource 
in working out behavioral criteria. 

In the present case, each of the therapies in Stutte ring Therapy 
will be broken down into objectives or purposes that are described 
behavioral ly, along with the criteria for judging whether the objec- 
tives have been achieved. In some cases the therapies seem to have 
dual purposes, as, for example. Therapy 1, page 17. 



One purpose is to stimulate the child to talk. Several questions 
need to be clarified. How much or how little talking should be 
taken as evidence that the child needs to be stimulated to talk? 

How much talking constitutes evidence that the objective has been 
achieved? Next, when the criteria for "need to be stimulated to 

have been established, the means for stimulating talking need 
to be considered. In Therapy 1, the procedure is already described; 
a picture and story followed by questions. This is one way in which 
speech can be stimulated, but in the interest of more efficient 
attainment of objectives, it is appropriate to ask whether some 
other means are available for producing even more talking, since 
that is the stated objective. 
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A second purpose is to obtain information about the child’s 
home. The kind of information that is desired has been specified. 
The way in which this information is to be used to aid in accom- 
^ desired terminal behavior needs to be clarified. In 
addition it might be useful to record answers to each of the ques- 
tions. The kinds of answers given or the patterns of answers, 

acc^lated for enc jtgh clients, might, in time, become either diag- 
nostic or predictive measures. 

Finally, in Therapy 1, a third objective appears; namely, to 
teach a coverant (see Application, page 18) . A coverant is a mental 
state used by the client to control his own behavior. For this 
objective, the clinician needs to be told how to determine wher.ner 
the covers It has been learned— that is, what the child should be 
doing as a result of learning this coverant. 

Therapies 2 through 5 appear to have as their objective the 

information presumably for use by the clinician. The 
clinician needs to be told the way in icdiich he should use this 
information to attain the desired terminal behaviors. How the clini- 
cian should evaluate the information and how he should act upon it 
needs to be specified. ^ • 

Therapy 6 has as its objective the teaching of the individual 
to name or describe from memory incidents in which he himself has 

clinician needs to know how many incidents the 
child should be able to name that should be considered satisfactory 
performance in this area of behavior. The test of initial behavior 
IS quite clear in this case; namely, the number of incidents cited 
in response to the seven questions on page 32.1 After in&^ruction 
about recalling incidents of stuttering and ass^feance-^ recalling 
some of them, it might be desirable to determine the amount of 
learning by repeating the same activities outlined in Therapy 6 at 
the beginning of the next therapy session. At that time it can be 
determined the number of incidents that the child will name spontane- 
ously. This procedure could be repeated until he names the number 
of incidents deemed desirable. 



No learning process is independent of the reinforcement used. 
Therefore, care must be taken that only those behaviors that you 
wish to Strengthen are reinforced. Reinforcement can be either in 
the form of social approval or extrinsic rewards. For example, 
without any instruction, suppose you went through questions 1 to 7 
on page 32. Suppose, also, you had a device that could be activated 
out of sight of the child such that anytime he mentioned an incident 
of stuttering a piece of candy corn would drop into a dish, which 
would be accessible to him. He quickly learns that he gets a piece 
of candy corn if he mentions a time when he has stuttered. Tr» 
short order you would be able to get him to name as many incidents 
as you desire. In the event that questions 1 to 7 do not elicit 
any incidents of stuttering, it becomes necessary to shape the 
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behavior. The shaping is described in the paragraph following 
question 7 on page 32. The assisted res}ponse is reinforced so that 
he learns the kind of behavior that will bring him the reward. 

difficulty there£.fter is finding rewards that are 
sufficiently reinforcing and to be able to shift them when satura- 
tion takes pla.ce. A similar result could be obtained with social 
reinforcement (a smile, a nod, "that's right," and, so forth), but 
probably not as quickly. 

The objective for Therapy 8 is learning speech rules. The method 
ror teaching them is analogy and imagery. The procedure is clearly 
specified. The question here is how to determine when the child has 
actually learned the rules; that is, how is the clinician to judge 
that the objective has been successfully accomplished? 

In Therapy 9, the objective is again a behavioral one— eye 
contact while speaking. The measure of initial behavior is whether 
the child maintains eye contact during the first demonstration. 

After further instruction and demonstrations, the behavior can again 
be sampled toward the end of the therapy period. A possible test 
situation would be leaving the therapy room. The therapist tells 
the child goodbye and observes the child's eye contact as he says 
goodbye. It is quite easy to keep count of the number of times 
that the child makes eye contact in the sample situations set up 
within the therapy period; furthermore, this behavior can be measured 
readily in subsequent sessions. The clinician needs to be told 
whether the child must make eye contact every time he speaks or 
whether some percentage of the time constitutes satisfactory behav- 
ior. It might be well to indicate to the clinician, also, the 
kind of reinforcement that is most effective. The clinician should 
ask the classroom teacher to reinforce the child's eye-contact 
behavior and to specify the reinforcement the teacher is to use. 

In summary, then, each therapy (lesson) should be set up within 
the following outline, of which Therapy 9 is an example; 

Purpose; Maintain eye contact while speaking. 

Final criterion; Child enters speech class and maintains 

eye contact while greeting the clinician 
without being asked to demonstrate it. 

^^^bial measure; Greet each child; observe eye contact; record 

its presence or absence. 

Procedure for teaching; See page 39 in Stuttering Therapy . 

First test; At the end of the therapy period, tell the child 
goodbye. Observe presence or absence of eye 
contact and record. v 






Actually, the final criterion should probably be expanded. 

Eye contact ndgnt be observed throughout a therapy session or some 
designated portion of it. If the child maintains eye contact on 
a specified number of speaking attempts, the behavior could then 
be said to be established. 

As can be seen from the above outline, the sample situation 
in which the behavior is observed for measuring purposes is that 
of exchanging amenities. It is possible that a child could be 
conditioned to maintain eye contact in this specific, rather for- 
malized situation only. Such a contingency should be carefully 
considered . 



IMPLICATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

The first test of a method, once it is made sufficiently expli- 
cit that other clinicians can be certain of following the method 
in the way intended, is to derive a statement of the effectiveness 
of the method. One clinician might use it with 8 to 10 clients 
or several therapists might use it with 5 or 6 clients each. 

In stuttering therapy, a major problem is that of obtaining 
reliable and objective initial and final measures of behavior, since 
stuttering is variable, not only from situation to situation, but 
from day to day. Given a listing of the behaviors that constitute 
fluent speech, along with the situations in which judgments of 
fluency are to be made and the behaviors that the client manifests 
initially relative to each of these, it becomes possible to specify 
rather precisely the amount of change that occurs over any given 
period of time. If, for example, the therapy is 100% successful 
in establishing eye contact, but is only 50% successful in achiev- 
ing speech free from prolongations, it is evident that the method 
is much better for teaching eye contact than for teaching fluent 
speech when fluent speech is defined as speech without prolongations. 
It follows, then, that further exploration of the ways in which 
prolongations can be eliminated is called for. 

This kind of information would also allow the clinician to 
identify the child who is not learning at the rate that is ordin- 
arily expected. Differences between the poor learners and the 
good learners can be studied, which, in turn, might indicate cri- 
teria for predicting success. It is possible that these data would 
identify subgroups within ghe category of stuttering such that 
stutterers with certain characteristics respond well to this method, 
but stutterers with some different set of characteristics do not 
respond well. The implicr^tions are that either the method needs 
to be modified for the unsuccessful group or some different method 
needs to be applied. 
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Once the expected outcome can be clearly defined, it would be 
necessary to test the results for a group receiving this treatment 
against results for an untreated control group. One could also test 
this method against any other method that is desired. 

i 

Preparation for the next phase should begin while specification 
of the behavioral criteria for each of the therapies outlined in the 
guide is being developed. It is necessary to be very clear about what 
you call fluent speech, and the sample situations in which you will observe 
speech. You might, for example, observe the child on three successive 
days in the classroom during reading. You might observe the child on 
alternate days for one week on the playground. You might observe the 
child in three successive therapy sessions in a group situation of 
unstructured free play. You might observe the child's speech on al- 
ternate days during one week by engaging him in conversation at un- 
expected times in the hall way (for example, when he arrives for school), 
or engage him in conversation in the therapy room when only the clini- 
cian and the child are present. He might be called to the office 
twice during one week and engaged in conversation by the principal or 
the secretary. A parent conference might be scheduled during w'dch 
the child is present so that his speech in the presence of the mother 
could be observed. Any number of situations could be contrived to give 
some variety for observing his speech behavior. These situations or 
similar situations would again be contrived at the end of therapy so 
so that a comparison could be made between his initial and his final 
behavior. A checklist of all of the behaviors to be observed would 
be prepared for use during each of these sample situations. Ideally, 
these observations would be made by a clinician other than the clinician 
treating the child. 

In summary, the procedure is first to specify a method so explicit- 
ly that any clinician can determine whether he is using it in the way 
intended. The second step is to determine the results that can be 
expected with the method by using a relatively small group of subjects. 

The third step is to test the method against behavioral change found 
in an untreated control group. The fourth step, is the testing of the 
method against other treatment methods. 
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THE PROBLEM 

Thoueh a number of studies have been conducv;ed in order to deter- 
mine the Llationship betwaen speech problems and other languag 
problems, results from these studies remain inconclusive. 

Since clinical observation indicates that some children make 

r atn chiiSLrrrrd^^^^^^^^ 

when children who have both articulatory and language difficulties 
are studied. 

METHOD 

Subjects 

Second-grade children and children repeating first grade whose 

reading is below average and who also have identi- 

will constitute the study population. These children w 
fjid on the basis of the previous year's speech- screening records. 
Arfldemic records (results of standardized achievement tests an 
teacher grades) will be used to determine which of the children with 
speech dlviatiLs are also functioning below grade level 

SctSf Vocibulary iest is below 80 as well as children with hearing 
losses will be eliminated from the study population. 

Test Materials 

Initial tests to be administered by speech clinicians will 
include the following: 

1 Templir " -’ley 50-Item Screening Test with additional items 
for ev ig a complete phonetic inventory. 

2. A standardized test of silent reading achievement. 

3. A standardized test of spelling achievement. 

4. A standardized test of arithmetic achievement. 

5*. The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. 

Selection of the standardized achievement tests will be made 
in consultation with the school’s research director. 

*A review of the background of the problem was provided. Since it was 

,S .TOlUd, but .« .h»» !»,. fo. th. 
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Final tests, administered at the end of the school year, will 
include the Temp lin-Dar ley 50-Item Screening Test and additional 
items to generate "a complete phonetic inventory. Alternate forms of 
the standardized achievement tests and the Feabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test will also be administered. In addition to these test results. 
Metropolitan Readiness ratings, obtained for these children during 
kindergarten, will be included. 

The;.apy Method 

Therapy procedures will be developed that inc"*ude not only train- 
ing in articulatory skills but in the broader spectrum of expressive 
language skills as well. For example, oral grammar skills, including 
use of plurals, pronouns, and verb tense, as well as linguistic skills 
proceeding from naming to description to sequencing will be stressed 
in conjunction with articulatory skills. 

Language skills to be taught will be determined by the group at 
specified intervals. Each lesson will be completely developed to 
show objectives defined in terms of behaviors and short tests for 
determining the status of these behaviors at the beginning and end 
of each therapy session. Progress of each child toward acquisition 
of the desired language or speech behavior will be plotted. 

For example, in teaching a child to use 1 instead of an 
activity might be devised to elicit five responses in which 1 should 
be used. The number of times that a child uses 1 correctly in five 
trials would be recorded. Following instruction through one or 
more activities, the effectiveness of the instruction is again measured 
by determining the number of times 1 is used correctly in a specific 
nu^'jer of trials. Given enough of this kind of information, it 
becomes possible to determine for each of the skills that the child 
needs to learn how much instruction must be given, how frequently 
it needs to be repeated, and over what period of time it must be 
extended. Subsequent reduction in any of these elements indicates 
greater efficiency. 

By pooling results, the group can de mine the most efficient 
procedures and prepare a detailed instructional program sufficiently 
explicit that it can be used by other clinicians with the expectation 
that similar results would obtain. 

DATA REDUCTION 

Difference scores (final test minus initial test) will be derived 
for each of the standardized achievement tests. Mean amount of improve- 
ment on each of the standardized tests will indicate whether improve- 
ment in language skills (reading and spelling) are greater than 
would have been predicted on the basis of previous academic diffi- 
culty and Metropolitan Readiness scores. Gains in reading and spell- 
ing skills will be compared with gains in arithmetic skills. Since 
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the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test is more a test of receptive 
vocabulary than of intelligence, changes in M.A. and I.Q. scores 
will also be determined. 

Correlations will be computed to determine whether the initial 
Templin-Darley 50-item test scores and phonetic inventory scores 
are related to amount of gain in the standardized test measurer 
Additional correlations will 'be computed to determine whether pt - 
centage of terminal articulatory behavior acquired is also correlated 
with the amount of gain in other areas. Acquisition of terminal 
behavior is computed as follows; final test - initial test . 

total possible - initial test 

IMPLICATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

Should the data indicate that significant gains relative to 
age or grade level have been made by the children receiving the 
combined articulation and language therapy, a controlled study of 
the effects of this kind of therapy on reading and spelling skills 
can be introduced the following year. Such a study would involve 
random assignment of those children who would qualify to one of two 
groups — one group would receive therapy and the other group would 
not receive therapy. 

An even more ridigly controlled study would be one in which 
children with articulatory deviations would be matched according to 
scores from all of the tests used initially. An additional control 
group, again matched on initial measures, except that this latter 
group would have no articulatory errors. Each child in the therapy 
program would then have two matched cont/.ols — one with and one without 
speech deviations, from the same classroom. Such a design is probably 
impossible in the school situation. 

If the data reveal such insignificant gains that the hypothesis 
that this type of therapy affects other language skills seems unlikely, 
a more rigidly controlled study would not seem warranted. Results 
do need to be interpreted liberally, however, since the therapy 
program being used is in the process of development. 
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H. PROSPECTUS AND DIRECTIONS FOR A PILOT STUDY OF THE REMISSION OF 

/r/-ERRORS AMONG FIRST-GRADE CHILDREN " 



THE PROBLEM 

The /r /-sound is considered by many clinicians to be one of 
the most difficult to correct. It is also a sound that is among 
those frequently misarticulated by first-grade children. Some child- 
ren learn correct articulation without formalized instruction; others 
perseverate articulatory errors in the absence of speech therapy. 

Case selection in schools remains a problem, since we do not have 
reliable data on which to base identification of those children who 
require formal instruction in articulatory skills as opposed to those 
who will learn correct articulation vicariously. Accurate identifi- 
cation of children who will not learn correct articulation without 
special help would significantly affect the efficiency of case selec- 
tion. To the extent that identification can be made accurately, 
there will be concomitant increase in efficient use of therapists* 
and children's time, which will be reflected, in turn, in maximizing 
the effectiveness of funds allocated for the speech program. 

The purpose of this study, therefore, is to determine the extent 
to which children in first grade correct /r/-errors without special 
help from speech clinicians. Because of the problem of introducing 
rigid controls into research conducted in the school environment, 
this study is designed as a pilot study. The study should yield 
refined hypotheses for subsequent testing under conditions of rigid 
controls . 



PROCEDURE 



Subjects 

First-grade classes in" the schools assigned to the participating 
clinicians will be screened for articulatory errors. Children who 
misarticulate /r/ will constitute the study population. Since time 
is a factor, only those children tested during the regular screening 
program will be considered for study purposes. 

Children who qualify for the study population will undergo a 
more detailed evaluation. Test instruments will be the Templin- 
Darley 50-Item Screening Test with some modifications, a complete 
phonetic inventory, and the picture form of the McDonald Deep Test 
of Articulation. 

Test Materials 



In addition to the 50 items on which the Templin-Darley norms 
are based, a complete phonetic inventory will be included. The 
phonetic inventory will be derived from items 19 through 43 of 



the 176-Item Templin-Darley Test. Stimulus items that can be used 
to produce a shorter test, which includes vowels, are shown in Table 28. 
Some stimulus items have been changed in order to test consonants as 
singles. rather than in consonantal contexts. Stimuli for blends 
should be taken from the Templin-Darley screening test. Phonetic 
elements will be tested in all three positions. The voiceless 
counterpart of /w/ will not be tested, since it is no longer considered 
phonemic . 

The items from the screening test as well as the stimulus items 
for eliciting the phonetic inventory will be administered by the 
repeat-after-me technique, which takes approximately three minutes 
per child. The use of this technique is based on the assumption that 
if a child is sufficiently stimulable that the sound is produced 
correctly after hearing the word once, the sound is included in his 
articulatory repertoire. 

In summary, initial articulation test results will include the 
stressed and unstressed vocalic /r/, that is, /37 and /^/; the 
consonantal /r/ in initial, "medial,” and final positions; the 
double blends /pr/, /br/, /tr/, /dr/, /kr/, /gr/, /fr/, /©r/, lj^l\ 
and the triple blends /spr/, /str/, /skr/. Tests results will ^so 
include each of the phonetic elements tested in initial, "medial," 
and final positions as appropriate, except for /hw/, and final • 

The Metropolitan-Readiness rating, based on tests administered 
during kindergarten, will be categorized according to the five classi- 
fications of readiness status shown in the publication by Joseph C. 
Payne (1964, p.5), which is available in your research department. 

Additional data will be gathered in order to determine whether 
remission of /r/-errors without therapy is associated with or can 
be predicted from other variables. These variables are as follows: 
sex, age, Metropolitan-Readiness rating, and socioeconomic status. 

Age will be computed on the basis of the data at which the 
test was given minus birthdate. 

The approach to socioeconomic background should be determined 
in consultation with Mr. Pa3mie in accord with the practices of the 
Indianapolis School District for obtaining and classifying this 
information. If an accurate statement of the father's occupation 
is available, the Duncan-Reiss scale is a good one. Socioeconomic 
status should be recorded according to status at the time of the ^ 
initial test. 

Follow-up tests will be administered In the spring. The dates 
for these tests should be agreed upon by the group and should be 
accomplished in a two-week period in order to keep the time elapsing 
between initial and final tests relatively constant. The follow-up 
test will include all /r/-items — /37j 1^1 ^ initial, medial, and 
final /r/, double and triple blends, and the McDonald Deep Test. 
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Table 28. Adaptation of Temp lin-Dar ley Articulation Test for 
use with the repeat-after-me technique of test administration. 



Stimulus Words 


Consonants 

Tested 




Vowels 

Tested 


music, lemon, drum 


m 


ju 




n^se, banana, spjoon 


n 


ov 


U 


swinging, ring 


n 






pencil, sleeping, cj^ 


p 


A 




b^by, tub 


b 


cx 




toy, eating, boat 


t 


Ol. 




doll, wading, bi^rd 


d 


CL. 




kiss, pocket, book 


k 


X. 


vr 


girl, wagon, d£g 


8 


o. 




rabbit, arrow, car 


r 






l£af, pillow, bell 


1 ■ 


• 

t . 




f£nce, telephone, kni^fe 


f 


e. 


— CLZ 


valentine, oven, stove 


V 


Q - 




thumb, nothing, teeth 


e 






there, feather, smooth 


^ 






soap, bicycle, mouse 


s 


av. 




zippier, scissors 


z 


ar. 




sheep, dishes, fish 


r 






television, garage 


3 






horse, grasshopper 


h 






water, toy watch 


w 






yellow, onion 


j _ 






chair, matches, watch 


t 






jar, pajamas, bridge 


d 
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DATA REDUCTION 



For the purposes of data reduction, errors made in articulating 
/r/ will be accounted for under the following categories! vocalic, 
consonantal, double blends, triple blends. For this aspect of the 
data, the blends will be counted correct if the /r/-element is cor- 
rect, even though other consonants in the blend may be incorrect. 

In arriving at the Temp lin-Dar ley “vO-Item Screening Test score, 
the number correct will be used. In this case, blends involving 
the /r/ will be counted incorrect if any part of the blend is incorrect. 

Two other indices of articulate -n skill will be used. One cri- 
terion measure will be the number / errors made on the 50-Item 
Screening Test minus those errors cn /r/ that are included as a part 
of the 50-Item Test. The second criterion measure will be the noji’bi-sr 
of vowels and consonants misarticulated as singles (that is, not 
in blends) , as determined by the phonetic inventor}?. 

Statistical tests will be applied to determine whether any of 
the variables are associated with spontaneous remission of /r/-errors, 
that is, the study population will be categorized into two groups- 
One group will include all children who no longer misarticulate /r/; 
the other group will include the children who continue to misarticu- 
late /r/ . The gr*^ups will be compared to determine whether they 
differ by sex, age, Metropolitan-Readiness rating, original Templin- 
Darley 50-Item score, number of Templin-Darley screening items missed 
other than /r/-errors, and number of errors based on the phonetic 
inventory, and origina Deep-Test score. 

If an optical coincidence data-retrieval system is available, 
the data will be further studied for identification of articulatory 
patterns associated with the various kinds of /r/-errors and the 
remission of these errors. 

IMPLIC^iTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

Under conditions of the current project, the population of 
children is neither a random nor a representative sample of children 
who misarticulate /r/. The study will establish hypotheses about 
which the measures are most likely to be related to spontaneous 
remission of /r/ . Those: measures that show no relationship can be 
eliminated, thus reducing the amount of time required for testing. 

The pilot study may result in observations that suggest other measures. 

A rigidly controlled study, which could be conducted next fall, 
would need to take into account a number of additional considerations. 
The first is clinician agreement in evaluating articulatory skill'^. 

The McLonald Deep Test is especially subject to poor agreement for 
records on those children who are inconsistent. A second problem 
is that of clinician reliability--the extent to which the clinician 
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makes the same judgment on repeated trials with the same stimulus. 

A third problem is reliability of the child's response. That is, 
assuming an accurate measuring instrument, does the child make the 
same response to the same stimulus on repeated trials? Inconsistent 
responses on the McDonald are often variable on repeated tests; 
that is, the pattern of inconsistency is different from test to test. 

A fourth difficulty is the sampling adequacy of a single stimulus 
item per sound, which is the basis for the Temp lin-Dar ley test. 

A program for determining clinician agreement and reliability 
along with training to bring agreement and reliability to a satis- 
factory level would have to be established and completed prior to 
the beginning of school. The research design itself might include 
establishing the reliability of children's responses and the extent 
to which a single stimulus provides an adequate sample of a particular 
trand in a particular position. Under certain circumstances, these 
last two considerations could be ignored; however, in attempting to 
establish predictive criteria, it seems unwise to overlook them. 

The population would have to be either a random sample of the 
children of some specified age or grade level in the school system 
who misarticulate /r/, or it would have to be the entire population 
of children with this articulatory error within a specified locale 
and of a specified age or grade level. The population could be further 
delimited by ruling out variables such as hearing loss, mental 
retardation, and so forth. The main consideration is that no selective 
process can be applied to the subjects once the population has been 
defined other than random selection. This requirement poses diffi- 
culties in the school setting, since parental- and teacher-pressure 
sometimes obtains when certain children are not given service. 
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I. A PROSPECTUS AND DIRECTIONS FOR A PILOT STUDY OF STIMULABILITY 
AS A PREDICTOR OF THERAPY SUCCESS WITH /s/-ERRORS 



THE PROBLEM 

Accurate prediction of success in therapy assists clinicians in 
selecting caseloads, grouping children for therapy, assessing the 
number of children who will require therapy for various periods of 
time, and in determining the extent to which existing staff can provide 
needed service. 

In 1958, Carter and Buck published a report of a prognostic test 
for first-grade children with functional articulation disorders. 

They found that stimulability was a good predictor of success in 
therapy; that the higher the percentage of correction on a nonsense 
syllable test, the more accurate the prediction for sucessful therapy 
results (p. 131). Sommers and others '^1961) found that the Carter- 
Buck prognostic test was an excellent predictor of success for children 
with severe articulatory problems (p. 39). Unfortunately, the average 
time for administering the test, as determined by six clinicians, 
was 45 minutes per subject--an amount of time that is impractical 
in the school situation. In order to be useful to school clinicians, 
a test of stimulability must be considerably shorter than the Carter- 
Buck test, which uses words and nonsense syllables. 

The simplest and quickest test would be to determine whether 
the child can produce the sound in isolation after stimulation. 

A child’s ability to produce a sound correctly in isolation is not 
necessarily a determiner of whether he uses it in words correctly; 
nonetheless, if a sound can be correctly produced following stimula- 
tion, even though it is misarticulated in words, at least the correct 
sound is available in the child's repertoire of articulatory behaviors, 
albeit to a limited extent. Producing sounds in isolation is not 
necessarily easier than producing them in other phonetic contexts. 

Very young children are usually more willing to attempt producing 
words than isolated sounds. Words are learned as wholes, not as a 
series of discrete but connected sounds. 

Other considerations make the study of stimulability based on 
isolated sounds attractive. McDonald (1964) asserts that the context 
in which a sound appears materially affects its production. Some 
contexts facilitate correct production of a sound that is otherwise 
incorrectly articulated, because of the motor patterns involved. 

Thus, it becomes necessary to sample all of the phonetic contexts 
in which a sound might appear in order to accurately dvetermine 
stimulability. Without such a complete sampling, results would be 
at least partially dependent upon the contexts selected. Here, again, 
as with the Carter-Buck test, more time is involved than is feasible 
for routine testing in the school situation. 
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Th6 US6 of isolstocl sounds as a tost for stlinuxability rsprssfints 
the most parsimonious approach--one that requires so little time 

that it has ready application in the school situation should it prove 
useful. 



PROCEDURE 



Subjects 

The study will be limited to children with /s/-errors, since 
/s/ is amo.ng the sounds most frequently misarticulated. 

Test Materials 



children who qualify for the study have been identi- 
fied through the routine screening and referral process, the follow- 
ing tests will be administered: 

1. A test of stimulability, 

2. Templin-Darley 50-Item Screening Test and additional items 
for a complete phonetic inventory (see Table 28, p . 17^ . 

3. The McDonald Deep Test of Articulation for /s/ and /z/. 

The test for stimulability will be as follows: Three trials 
will be given for /s/ and three trials for /z/. The sound will be 
presented three times for each trial. Before each trial is presented, 
the clinician will make certain that the child is watching him. 

The following directions will be given: 

I am going to make the /s/-sound. I am going to make it 

three times. When I am finished, you make it just the 

way I do— /s-s-s/. 

After the child has responded, the directions continue: "Listen, 

I am going to make /s/ again--/s-s-s/ The directions are repeated 
for the third trial. The / 2 ./-sound will b<^ presented in exactly the 
same way as /s/. 

No reinforcement will be used after any trial. Responses will 
be recorded as correct or incorrect for each of the trials. Within 
each trial two out of three responses must be correct. 

The tests will be administered in the order listed above. The 
Templin-Darley test and phonetic inventory will be administered by 
the repeat-after-me technique. 

The type of /s /-error made by each of the children in the study 
will be described and classified according to whether they are omis- 
sions, substitutions, or distortions. Distortions will be classified 
as follows: lateral lisp, interdental lisp, occluded lisp, and 

nasal snort. 
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Additional descriptive information about the children will include 
age and sex. 

Method 

Children will be enrolled for regular therapy, with groups 
formed from among those who have /s/-errors. Grouping will be homo- 
geneous in the sense that all children in the group will have /s/- 
errors j type of error will not be used as a criterion for grouping. 

At the time the child is judged to have corrected the /s/-errors, 
the items from the Templi.n-Dcirley 50-Item Screening Test that involve 
/s/, a test for /z/ in initial, medial, and final positions, and the 
McDonald Deep Test for /s/ and /z/ will be readministered. ^ The 
number of weeks of therapy received prior to dismissal will be 
recorded. Children dismissed as corrected prior to the termination 
of the school year will be retested at the close of the school year 
with ttese aforementioned measures in order to determine stability 
of results. If the child has not corrected the /s/-sound by the end 
of the school year, the test will be administered at the close of 
therapy for the year, again with the number of weeks of therapy that 
the child has received indicated. 

DATA EEDUCTION 

Criterion measures will include the following i 

1. Templin-Darley 50-Item Screening Test score. 

2. Number of /s/-errors derived from the Templin-Darley 50-Item 
Screening Test and the phonetic inventory. For this purpose, 
blends will not I' counted as incorrect if the /s/-element 

is correct, even though some othei consonant in the blend 
is incorrect. 

3. Number of errors on /z/ (initial /z/ from the Templin- 
Darley 50-Item Screening Test and medial and final /z/ 
from phonetic inventory' . 

4. Number of errors on the phonetic inventory, not including 
/s/- and /z/-errors. 

5. Inconsistency scores from the Deep Test computed separately 
for Is/ preceded and followed by consonants and total per 
cent correct, and similar measures for /z/. 

6. Number of trials out of three in which the child produced 
/s/ and /z/ correctly after stimulation. 

Subjects will be divided into three groups according to the 
results of the test of stimulability on /s/: stimulable, partially 

stimulable, and not stimulable. A trial will be judged to be correct 
if at least two of the three responses within the trial are correct. 



If only one of the responses within the trial is correct, the trial 
will be marked incorrect. To be classified as stimulable, each of 
the three trials must be correct as defined above. To be classified 
as partially stimulable, either two out of three trials are Judged 
to be cOiLrect, or the third (final) trial must be correct. (The 
criterion of at least two correct responses within a trial applies 
in all cases.) Children who make errors on all three trials, as well 
as those v/ho make errors on two of the three trials, except for those 
who have the last (third) trial correct, will be classified as not 
stimulable. A similar classification will be made on the basis of 
stimulability for /z/. 

Data for the three groups will be examined to determine whether 
initial differences exist among them on the following variables; 
age; sex; tjrpe of /s/-error; Templin-Darley 50-Item Test score; 
number of errors on the phonetic inventory; and consistency of /s/- 
errors based on number of /s/-errors made on the Templin-Darley test 
and phonetic inventory, and three measures from the McDonald Deep 
Test- -per cent correct before and after consonants and total per cent 
correct . 

The three groups will also be c''mpared for differences among 
them on the following variables measured at the end of the school 
year: nximber of correct /s/-i terns from the Templin-Darley 50-Item 

Screening Test, and the three measures of consistency derived from 
the McDonald Deep Test. Data for the /z/-sound will be examined in 
the same way. 

In addition to these analyses, the data will be examined also 
to determine the extent to which /s/-errors are also accompanied by 
errors on /z/, whether stimulability differs for the two sounds, and 
whether stimulability is related to the correction of /z/-errors 
to the same extent that it is for /s/-errors. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

The results of this study will indicate whether stimulability 
as measured by using isolated sounds warrants further study with a 
larger sample under more controlled conditions. The sample used in 
the present study cannot be described as either random or represen- 
tative in a strict sense. Classification of /s/-errors might need 
to be expanded if the present categories do not adequately cover 
the most usual deviations. More than three trials might need to be 
provided in order to have a better measure of stimulability. The 
need for additional trials can be inferred from the pattern of suc- 
cess with su^'^essive trials. Where more than one sound is used, the 
order of pres, jntation of stimulation trials would need to be randomized. 

Measures of interclinician agreement would need to be derived 
prior to the initial test. If agreement is low, it would have to 
be brought to an adequate level through additional practice. 
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Reliability of articulation test results would need to be estab- 
lished. The problem of reliability is particularly cogent as far as 
the McDonald test is concerned, since some data are available that 
appear to indicate that a consistent result on the McDonald (all 
correct or all incorrect) is quite reliable, but that inconsistent 
results are highly unreliable. That is, the errors made on one trial 
will not necessarily be the same errors that are made on a second 
trial. 
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J. A STUDY OF COORDINATED RESEARCH 



INTRODUCTION 

The anticipated difficulties of establishing a large research 
pioject necessitating substantial changes in the regular program of 
one or more school districts have already been discussed (Section I, 
pp. 41-48). These difficulties suggested the need to explore some 
alternate procedure and led to the concept of a research center for 
coordinating research involving a large number of clinicians each 
of whom would contribute only a small amount of information. It was 
hypothesized that much-needed answers to some of the important issues 
pertaining to school therapy programs might be evolved in this way. 
Disruption to school speech and hearing programs would be minimized. 
The cost of research under this arrangement would be much less than 
research conducted in the usual way. 

Answers to the following questions would indicate whether such 
a plan would be worth pursuing. 

1. Can meaningful research be designed within the franework 

of the restrictions of the school environment and the service 
function of the school clinician? 

2. Will school administrators approve research plans developed 
by an outside agent and allow clinicians in their schools 
to participate? 

3. Are school clinicians interested in research to the extent 
that they will volunteer to participate? 

4. What reasons do school clinicians have for not wishing to 
participate? 

5. Are clinicians who volunteer able to conform to the require- 
ments set by the study? What is the nature of the informa- 
tion returned when they are asked for socioeconomic informa- 
tion about their clients? Will they send in routine attend- 
ance reports regularly and adequately filled in? 

6. Will clinicians who volunteer continue to completion of the 
study? For those who do not continue, what are their reasons 
for having dropped out? 

7 . What is the attrition in the subject population due to mov- 
ing, parents requesting that the child be dropped from 
therapy, receiving service from other agencies and so forth 

8. What kinds of problems ccvelop in t.ie course of research 
pursued in this fashion? 

9. Can solutions to these problems be evolved? 



METHOD 



A prospectus for a study was prepared and discussed with super- 
visors from two county superintendent of schools offices, directors 
of special services in three large school districts, and an assistant 
superintendent and the director of research in one other large school 
district. Permission to pursue the study was granted in all cases. 

Meetings with the clinicians in the four districts and two county 
offices were arranged, and the research was discussed with each of 
these groups separately. Clinicians who wished to participate con- 
tacted the Project Director directly to make the arrangements necessary 
to begin the study. Participation was limited to those clinicians 
working in elementary schools and was entirely voluntary. 

In order to minimize the interference with the service function 
and consequent loss of program reimbursement (a critical considera- 
tion in this locality) , the amount of additional time required of 
the participating clinicians was kept at two to five hours for the 
entire study, even though the study covered a period of one year. 

It was not the major purpose of this particular study to develop 
significant conclusions about the speech behavior of the children 
in the sample. Nonetheless, a study of stimulability as a predictor 
of success in therapy and inconsistency as a criterion for dismissal 
was designed. The study was limited to children with /s/ and /r/- 
errors . 

Case selection was not controlled, but depended on whatever 
criteria the clinician ordinarily used. Clinicians were asked to 
identify those children who has /s/- or /r/-errors (errors on /r/, 

1 3^1 i and /cP'V were not differentiated) and thex? to select those 
children that they would be willing to have w/'^rk on /s/ or /r/ 
exclusively until that sound was corrected, i'-ie nexc step was for 
the clinicians to determine whether suitable g^'oups could be arranged 
and whether therapy could be provided on the schedule specified. 

Group size was allowed to vary to a maximum of four. The therapy 
schedule was 30 minutes twice weekly . 

Clinicians also supplied identifying data about the children, 
which included birthdate, years of previous therapy, and occupation 
of the children’s parents. 

Attendance-report forms prepared by the Center for each of 

the clinicians' groups. Dates ox r''hiduled therapy were shown; each 
month's report coincided with the s. ..ool month for each school dis- 
trict. Thus, clinicians could fill out the report for the Center 
at the same time they completed their monthly attendance reports. 

Forms were mailt-d Center one week in advance of the end of 

the school's report period. 
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Forty- three clinicians were given an opportunity to participate 
in the study; 24, or 57%, volunteered. In some cases, scheduling 
problems inter ferred with participation. In a few cases, clinicians 
were assigned so many different schools that they could see children 
only once a week. In other instances, group sessions were scheduled 
for 20 minutes rather than 30 minutes. Still other clinicians felt 
that homogeneous groups were impossible due to restrictions within 
certain schools such that children from particular classrooms had 
to be scheduled together in order to avoid objections by classroom 
teachers. The formula for excess cost reimbursement based on average 
daily attendance (ADA) works out so that maximum reimbursement depends 
on scheduling children either individually or in groups of ^’our or 
more. Excess cost reimbursement does not defray the entir cost of 
speech and hearing programs. Districts vary in the amount of pressure 
exerted on clinicians to produce maximum reimbursement; thus, some 
clinicians needed to maintain group size at four. Some caseloads 
did not produce four children who qualified for the study and who 
could be scheduled together. This entire situation is summed up by 
a respondent who had not been able to participate: 

After wading through the maze of reasons, the conclusion 
is more simple than I, at first, thought--too large a 
caseload, too many schools to service, a necessity to 
be ADA conscious, and not adequate time to group child- 
ren the way I really would like. 

A few clinicians were not interested; a few felt threatened by any 
deviation from normal routine. 

Of the 24 clinicians who volunteered, 21 (88%) continued parti- 
cipating throughout the year. Three clinicians dropped out of the 
study. Two of the clinicians dropped out almost immediately after 
the study began; one clinician continued for about five months. In 
two cases the reasons for dropping out were related to scheduling 
problems. In one of these cases, a change in school assignment inter- 
ferred with maintaining the original schedule. In the other case, 
the grouping proved unsatisfactory and did not serve the best inter** 
ests of the children involved. No reason can be stated for the third 

case. 



Data relative to socioeconomic status, taken from school records 
or obtained from children old enough tc be competent to report it, 
was not adequate for analysis.. Records turned in for 150 children 
contained information specific enough to be classified in 81 (54%) 
instances. Information about parental occupations of 43 children (29%) 
was too ambiguous to be useful. No information was supplied for 
parents of 26 (17%) of the children. Parents are not always willing 
to supply this information to speech clinicians. 

The 21 participating clinicians mailed monthly avttendance 
reuorts . Only three reports (one from each of three clinicians) 
out of a total of 168 possible reports were missing. No follow-up 
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was made, since it was desired to determine the level of coopera- 
tion that could be obtained without supervision. These missing 
reports cou d have been readily obtained by a follow-up letter or 



A total of 2,167 biweekly sessions were scheduled during the 
course of the school year for the 36 groups. The mean number of 
group sessions was 60.19. The school year is 35 weeks; thus, a total 
of 70 sessions are theoretically possible, though some time must be 
spent in screening and diagnostic testing. The number of sessions 
scheduled for groups ranged from 47 to 68, 



During the year, 155 group sessions were cancelled. The mean 
number of group sessions cancelled was 4.31. The number of cancelled 
sessions ranged from 0 to 16. Sick leave accounted for the cancella- 
tion of 88 sessions (M = 2.44; range = 0-6). Administrative con- 
venience accounted for 67 cancelled sessions (M = 1.86; range = 0-10). 
Reasons for cancellation for administrative convenience included 
classroom activities that conflict with the therapy schedule such 
as field trips, class tests, Christmas programs, and so forth in 31 
instances. Parent conferences and staffings accounted for 22 cancella- 
tions, while clinicians' attendance at professional meetings accounted 
tor another 10* Reasons for four cancellations were not given* 

The mean number of sessions attended by the 92 children was 52.36. 
These children accounted for 321 absences from school, or a mean 
of 3.49 sessions missed presumably because of illness. Children's 

absences from school do not reduce the mean number of sessions attended 
below 26. 

Though an average of 30 weeks of therapy are scheduled in a 
school year of 35 weeks, these data indicate that only 26 are actually 
given. Thus, therapy is not available for an average of nine weeks 
out of the school year. These data are summarized in Table 29. 

It may be inferred that five weeks are usually spent in the screening 
at the beginning of the school year, though that figure is probably 
four, since therapy is often cancelled during the last week of school 
because activities during that week usually require the child's 
presence in his classroom. 

Attrition in the subject population can be computed in two ways. 
Total attrition includes those children lost because clinicia,ns 
dropped out of the study as well as children lost because of moving 
from the community, transferring to other schools, or extended 
illness. Another way of computing attrition is to show normal 
population mobility only. At the beginning of the study, there were 
151 subjects; the number remaining after clinicians had dropped out 
was 131. The number tested in the spring was 113; the number tested 
the following fall was 103. The data can be summarized as follows: 
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Table 29. Number of therapy sessions scheduled biweekly and 
number of sessions caiicelled for 36 groups comprised of 92 children 
assigned to 21 clinicians during one school year (175 teaching y , 

or 35 weeks) . 



Sessions 


Total 


Mean 


S.D. 


Range 


Group sessions scheduled 


2167 


60.19 


4.87 


47-68 


Group sessions cancelled 


155 


4.31 


2.96 


0-16 


Group sessions cancelled due 
to clinician sick leave 


88 


2.44 


1.79 


0-6 


Group sessions cancelled due 
to administrative convenience 


67 


1.86 


2.10 


0-10 


Sessions attended by children 


4'817 


52.36 


7.77 


19-64 


Sessions missed by children due 
to absence from school 


321 


3.49 


5.03 


0-37 
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Total Attrition (base = 151) 



Fall tO' spring: 38 (25%) 

Fall to fall: 48 (32%) 

Normal Population Attrition (base - 131) 

Fall to spring: 18 (14%) 

Fall to fall: 23 (21%) 

Spring to fall: 10 (9%) 

Attrition Due to Clinicians; 20 (13?;) 

As can be seen from these data, attrition was very high in this 
population. Approximately one-fifth of the subject population was 
lost due to the normal amount of mobility. Nonetheless, attrition 
did not alter the ratio of /s/- to /r/-groups significantly. Distri- 
bution by sex was remarkably stable as seen in Table 30. 

The population obtained appears to be a representative one, 
even though no attempt was made to control population selection 
except for the requirements that the children be in elementary school 
and that they have /s/- or /r/-errors. Descriptive data for the 43 
groups as originally established by 24 clinicians are as follows: 

/s/-Group 



Group size: 2-4 

Grade range: 1-6 

Age: M = 7.47 years, S.D. = 1.43 years, range = 6.1-11.0 yrs. 
Temp lin-Dar ley Score: M = 34.76, S.D. = 8.25 

/r/ -Group 



Group size: 2-4 

Grade range: 1-6 
Age: M ~ 8.12 years. 

Temp lin-Dar ley Score: 



S.D. ~ 1.64 years, range = 5.8-12.0 yrs. 
M = 31.44, S.D. = 9.93 



DISCUSSION 



These results indicate that it is entirely feasible to have a 
relatively large number of clinicians participate in research by 
supplying the subject population and providing therapy. This kind 
of approach seems most useful when response- to- treatment is one of 
the conditions of the research. Though treatment per se is not 
controlled, results will indicate that which may be expected generally. 
Norms derived in this fashion should be stable because of the large 
number of clinicians that can be used. Since districts employ mul- 
tiple clinicians, results based on therapy provided by one or two 
have little meaning when a school needs to evaluate or 
plan a program. 
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Table 30. Attrition in /s/- and /r/-groups. 



Groups Males Females F/M Ratio 



/s/"Groups 

Original Subjects 

Number after Clinicians 
Dropped 

Tested in Spring 

Tested in Fall 

Total Attrition 

Normal Population Attrition 

/r /-Groups 

Original Subjects 

Number after Clinicians 
Dropped 

Tested in Spring 

Tested in Fall 

Total Attrition 

Normal Population Attrition 



24 


52 


32 


62% 


21 


46 


28 


61% 


20 


39 


24 


62% 


20 


34 


21 


62% 




35 % 


34% 






26 % 


25% 





19 


44 


23 


52% 


16 


34 


23 


68% 


16 


30 


20 


67% 


16 


29 


19 


66% 




34% 


21% 






15% 


21% 
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Administrators are cooperative, providing no budget demands 
are made and normal service functions are not interrupted. This 
kind of research can be made attractive to administrators because 
of the information returned to the school both in terms of test 
data and in terms of potential increased efficiency. In contrast 
with other instructional programs in schools, increased efficiency 
in speech and hearing programs results in palpable reduction of 
budgetary needy. 

Under the most permissive conditions, more than half of the 
clinicians given the opportunity volunteered to participate; 47% 
completed their part in the study. Clinician participation could 
be increased significantly by involving the clinicians in the develop- 
ment of the research proposal and by involving supervisors in some 
of the administrative details of the research. In short, up to some 
as yet undetermined point, cooperation improves as the share in the 
responsibility increases. 
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Several conditions relating to school programs were brought 
out by this study. School clinicians are unable to control several 
aspects of the therapy program. Scheduling and grouping does not 
necessarily proceed according to the best judgment of the clinician. 
Rather, he must be responsive to a number of considerations extraneous 
to the quality of his services. His work is hampered by cancellations 
due to administrative convenience — field trips, programs, assemblies, 
and so forth. The number of therapy sessions the children receive 
is further reduced by failure of schools to provide substitute clini- 
cians when the regular clinician is on sick leave. 

As far as research is concerned, these data indicate that the 
amount of service that is scheduled or that is actually provided 
during a school year is so variable that designating therapy periods 
by years or half years is inadequate. Continuity of service within 
specified weeks or months and actual number of therapy sessions should 
be a part of the descriptive data when response to treatment is 
involved. 

Attrition in the subject population was higher than anticipated. 
This study produced objective data indicating that this problem is 
a serious one for research in which certain kinds of comparisons 
are desired. However, at least on the basis of this one sample, 
attrition does not seriously affect distributions within the subject 
population. The aj^proach used appears to produce populations of 
the kind desired which are representative of caseloads generally. 

One minor problem ;/as encountered in this study that reflects 
on the potential of this kind of approach; namely, that of attrition 
among clinicians and a lower percentage of volunteers than might 
be desired in some cases. The solutions to this prob? . , which have 
been inferred from experience with other projects included in this 
report, have been discussed above. 
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The major problem of attrition in the subject population due to 
normal population mobility is not amenable to control other than 
that of conducting research in areas with low mobility rates. The^ 
best antidote for this problem in research when the school population 
is mobile is to use an approach that minimizes the cost of the 
necessary inflation of the original population relative to the 
population needed for drawing conclusions. 

The. approach tested in this study seems the most reasonable 
one foi this purpose. Its essential element is that it requires so 
little time in addition to normal service functions that reimburse- 
ment for the extra time is not expected. If only a few clinicians 
were involved, the extra load would be too burdensome. Another impor- 
tant consideration is the expense involved in research for which 
clinicians are specifically employed. Though in the present study 
only one group had to be dissolved bv-cause of attrition (one child 
transferred to another school, and two children were dismissed as 
corrected, leaving only one child still needing therapy) more groups 
could have been affected. When this happens, the clinician employed 
only because of research has lost a part of his workload. The cost 
of service that is, in effect, lost due to attrition is far greater 
than the cost of a relatively large number of extra tests. The extra 
tests would have to be given in any event; thus, the double expenditure 
for service lost and an employee with only a partial workload are 
avoided under the present arrangement. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In order to test the feasibility of conducting research by 
enlisting the cooperation of a large number of clinicians of whom 
active participation would be required, a plan for research was 
presented to administrators in four school districts and two county 
schools offices. Following administrators' approval, clinicians 
employed in these districts or county offices were given an opportunity 
to participate if they wished to do so. Fifty-seven per cent volun- 
teered; of that group 88% completed the study. Clinicians selected 
the study population and established groups according to the criteria 
given. Subjects were tested by research assistants from the Center. 

The following conclusions about this kind of approach to research 
appear justified for this study! 

1. School administrators are cooperative if research requires 
neither expense nor interference with service functions. 

2. Clinicians are interested in actively participating in 
research. 

3. Clinicians complete their part of the research extending 
over a period of one year. 
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4. 



Schedulinc difficulties prohibit participation of some 
clinicians . 

5. Clinicians supply data regularly; however, f.ocioeconomj.c 
data IS generally not available to them. 

6. The amount of therapy provided in a school year is variable. 

a. The mean number of biweekly sessions scheduled in 

the school year of 35 weeks was 60.19. The ranee 
was 47 to 68. 

b. An average ->f 4.31 sessions were cancelled for 
reasons of administrative convenience (class field 
trips, programs, and so forth) and clinician sick 
leave. The range of cancelled sessions was 0 to 16. 

c. The mean number of sessions children actually 
attended was 52.36. 

7. Total attrition in the subject population in schools due to 
moving to other communities, transferring to local schools 
not in the study, and extended illness is very high. 

a. Total normal attrition was 21%. 

b. Attrition from fall to spring was 14%. 

c. Attrition from spring to fall was 9%. 

8. Attrition did not affect distributions within the subiect 
population. 

9. Subject populations obtained in this way appear to be normal 
and representative of caseloads generally. 

The percentage of clinicians participating could probably be 
improved by a more formal working agreement with supervisors and 
greater involvement of participants in the planning phase of research. 

Attrition in the subject population is a serious problem for 
research ir schools. Therefore, a research approach that minimizes 
the consequences of attrition is highly desirable. The approach 
described herein appears to qualify as such an approach. 



|i , cknowledgment ; School districts participating in this study were 
Elk Crove, Sacramento City, San Juan, Rio Linda, and Woodland, as 
well as schools receiving direct service from the superintendent of 
schools offices in Sacramento and Yolo counties. 
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of rank orders ASSIGl^D BY C LASSROOM TEACHERS FOR 

children's participation in classroom discussion* 



TIig consGquGiicGs of spGGch deviations hav6 received relatively 
little attention as far as research is concerned. Consequences that 

interfere with learning are of particular importance in the educational 
setting. 



Participation in classroom discussion is assumed to be an impor- 
tant factor in the educational process, since classroom discussion 
is a standard classroom procedure. It is well known on the basis 

observation that a number of children with speech devia- 
tions react to their speech problems by being unwilling or relatively 
unwilling to talk freely. Furthermore, clinical observation indicates 
that this reaction is progressive; that 5,s, a young child may be 
V7illing to speak freely, even though his spee-h is nearly unintelli- 
gible, but as he continues to experience failure in making himself 
understood, he becomes increasingly unwilling to attempt to communi- 
cate. The prevalence of this reaction in a population of children 
with speech deviations has not been established. If children with 
speech deviations are low participators and if participation decreases 
as grade level increases, a number of significant inferences, which 
would lead to further studies, could be made. However, it is first 
necessary to find a suitable technique for measuring this behavior. 

Rankings by teachers appear to be the most feasible technique, 
^^i^k orders are reliable, this technique could be readily used 
in any school by any clinician. It involves little expense. The 
alternate technique of introducing a team of trained observers into 
the classroom to make observations at specified intervals not only 
introduces an extraneous element into the classroom, but is expensive 
and time consuming as well. 



METHOD 

Twenty-seven classroom teachers of grades kindergarten through 
eight--the entire teaching staff of the Nevada City schools— ranked 
the children in their classrooms on four characteristics. The teach- 
ing arrangement in this school system is such that seventh- and 
eighth-grade teachers teach all children in the seventh or eighth 
grades. One class of 32 seventh-grade students and one class of 29 
eighth-grade students were selected so these teachers could rank 
the same children. 

Multiple characteristics were used in order to avoid bias and 
to produce other sets of rankings for comparison. Though the inves- 
tigator who conducted the sessions with the teachers is a speech 



*The results of this study are the subject of a paper authored by 
Mary jane Rees and Shirley S. Taylor that has been submitted for 
publication. 
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and hearing consultant, care was taken to avoid implying that the 
interest centered around children with speech and hearing problems. 

During the first trial, the teachers ranked the children in 
their classrooms on participation in classroom discussion, creativity, 
and leadership. At the end of the session, they were told they 
would be asked to rank the children on academic ability during the 
next session. During the second trial two weeks later, the teachers 
first ranked the children on academic ability. When that task was 
-ompleted, they again ranked the children on participation in class- 
room discussion and creativity. A third trial in ranking participa- 
tion in classroom discussion was given one month later, after the 
purpose of the project had been explained. 

The project was introduced during a regular staff meeting as 
follows: 



As a part of a research project funded by the U. S. 

Office of Education, you will be asked to make some judg- 
ments about certain characteristics of the children in 
your class. You will make the necessary ratings at the 
time of the next teachers* meeting on January 11. You 
will be reimbursed for the extra time that you spend on 
this task. 

The characteristics that we want to know about are 
amount of participation in classroom discussions, leader- 
ship, and creativity. We have no particular definition 
in mind for these terms except that we want to know how 
the children function at the present time according to 
whatever these terms mean to you. 

In order to avoid biasing our results, I can*t give 
you any more information at the present time. When the 
project is completed, it will be explained to you. Perhaps 
you will want to think about your class in terms of these 
characteristics during the next week. 

Again, in order to avoid biasing the results, please 
do not discuss this project with ea^’h other until it is 
completed. 

Three sets of cards had been prepared for each teacher. Each 
set was a different color and was packaged separately. Each set 
contained a card on which the name of each child in that teacher's 
classroom had been typed along with the characteristic on which the 
child was to be ranked. The cards were arranged alphabetically within 
each set. 

Teachers were given a copy of the directions, which were read 
to the group by the investigator. They were as follows: 




The children whose names appear on the^e cards are 
to be ranked on the following characteristics: 

1. participation in classroom discussion 

2. creativity 

3 . leadership 

We have no particular meaning for these terms. Use 
your own judgment about what they mean. There is one stack 
of cards for each characteristic; 

Yellow = participation in classroom discussion 

White = creativity 

Salmon “• leadership 

In ranking the children from high to low, use the 
following procedure; 

1. Begin by selecting the child who ranks highest. 

2. Next choose the child who ranks lowest. 

3. Then choose the child who ranks second highost- 

4. Choose the child who ranks next to the lowest. 

5. Continue to rank the children b}^ alternately 
selecting high and low. 

This task will be easier if you work with two separ- 
ate stacks of cards, one for the lows and one for the 
highs. Work from the lowest up for the lows, and the highest 
down for the highs. Work quickly. 

Even though in the process of ranking, you alternate 
between high and low, when you are finished, the cards 
should be stacked in regular rank order from high to low. 

When you are satisfied with the order, write the number 
representing the child’s rank in the upper right hand corner 
of the card. 

1 = the child ranking highest 

2 = the child ranking second highest, and so forth. 

On the card for the child ranking highest, also write 
highest . On the card for the child ranking lowest, write 
lowest . These are the only two cards on which you write 
out the rank. 

Place the card with your name, on top of the stack of 
cards and replace the rubber band. 

Begin with the yellow stack first and complete it 
before proceeding to the next stack. Once the yellow stack 
is finished, set it aside and do not work with it again. 
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Proceed to the white stack. When it is completed, set 
it aside and do not work with it again. Rank the salmon 
cards last. 



At the regular meeting in January, you will be asked 
to make judgments about the academic ability of the child 
ren in your class. Please do not discuss this project 
until it is completed. It is particularly important 
that those of you who teach in the 7th and 8th grades 
do not '.J.SCUSS the judgments that you have made or will 
make next time, since you have ranked the same children. 



At the time of the second session, the teachers were given the 
cards for ranking children with respect to academic ability. These 
cards had also been prepared as described above. When that ranking 
task was completed, they picked up the next set of cards, which ^ 
was for ranking children for participation in classroom discussion. 
After these cards were turned in, they picked up the final set an 
ranked the children for creativity. 



During the third session, the second investigator explained 
•he purpose of the study and presented the results of the previous 
•rials. The teachers were specifically told that the purpose of the 
;tudy was to learn whether this kind of ranking task could be done— 
:hat it was, perhaps, too difficult for anyone to do reliably. They 
7 ere also told that they had been selected as a representat?-ve group 
)f teachers; if the rankings were not reliable, the investigators 
70 uld abandon this technique as unsuitable for studying the effects 
Df speech deviations, following this discussion, the teachers were 
again asked to rank the children according to participation in class- 
room discussion. Two teachers were absent from this meeting; their 
rankings were obtained j.ndividually . 



RESULTS 



Spearman rank order correlations between repeated rankings o 
children according to participation in classroom discussion were 
computed for each teacher. Correlations between trials one and two 
ranged from .50 to .93; the range for trials one and three was .52 
to .89; and for trials two and three, .46 to .96. All correlations 
are significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. The correlations 

are shown in Table 31. 

Spearman rank order correlations were also computed for the 
two rankings of children on creativity. Results were similar to 
those for rankings on participation in classroom discussion. The 
res ranged from .46 to .95. Here, again, all correlations were 
Significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. These results are 

shown in Table 32. 
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The two seventh- grade teachers ranked the same group of children. 
Spearman rank order correlations for these rankings for three charac- 
teristics were very low and ranged from .11 to .17 on Trial 1, .23 
to .41 on Trial 2. For the two sets of rankings of children on 
participation in classroom discussion, rg for Trial 3 was .48, 
significant beyond the .01 level. The only other significant r^ 
was that for rankings on participation in classroom discussion^ 
from Trial 2. These data are shown in Table 33. 

Three eighth- grade teachers ranked the same group of children. 
Spearman rank order correlations for pairs of teachers on three 
characteristics ranged from .46 to .68 on Trial 1, and .11 to .75 
on Trial 2. 

Only one rg was not significant. Correlations for rankings 
on participation in classroom discussion for pairs of teachers on 
Trial 3 ranged from .45 to .55 and were significant at or beyond 
the .01 level. These data are shown in Table 34. 

Kendall's coefficient of concordance (75, pp. 229-239) was 
computed for each teacher's rankit'ig orders for the three character- 
istics in Trial 1 and in Trial 2. All but one teacher gave children 
similar ranks on all characteristics. In Trial 1, the children were 
ranked on participation in classroom discussion, creativity, and 
leadership. In Trial 2, the characteristics were participation in 
classroom discussion, creativity, and academic ability. As can be 
seen in Table 35, Ws were similar for both trials. 

DISCUSSION 

The reliability of rankings made by classroom teachers is 
somewhat lower than is desirable for a measuring technique for deter- 
mining whether speech deviations affect children's willingness to 
participate in classroom discussion. The very low correlations 
among rankings of the same group of children are even more damaging 
than the reliability figures. In addition, the evidence indicates 
that children are assigned much the same rank regardless of the 
characteristic on which they are being ranked. Some common factor 
seems to be operating. 

There are several possible reasons for the very low agreement 
between teachers, particularly as far as participation in classroom 
discussion is concerned. The children's behavior may actually vary 
as a function of classroom atmosphere created by the teacher or as 
a function of subject matter, which is confounded with teachers in 
this case. The other alternative is that the children's behavior 
is reasonably consistent, but observer agreement is low. Low agree- 
ment could be due to relatively unstructured instructions that were 
used, or ranking children may call for finer discriminations than 
can be made. 
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Table 34. Spearman rank order correlations between rankings made 
by three pairs of eighth-grade teachers on two trials with three 
characteristics and for the third trial with one characteristic. All 
^s (df = 27) are significant at or beyond the .01 level of confidence 
unless otherwise marked. 



Characteristic 


Trial 1 


Trial 2 


Trial 3 


T1 and T2 












Participation in 
classroom discussion 


.50 


3.00 


.63 


4.21 


.55 3.42 


Creativity 


LC. 
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Leadership 


.53 


3.25 


.68 


4.82 




T1 and T3 












Participation in 
classroom discus?j.on 


.57 


3.60 


.53 


3.25 


.54 3.31 


Creativity 


.53 


3.25 


.37 


2.07* 




Leadership 


.65 


4.45 


.75 


5.89 




T2 and T3 












Participation in 
classroom discussion 


.54 


3.33 


.56 


3.51 


.45 2.62 


Creativity 


.54 


3.33 


.11 


.58** 




Leadership 


.68 


4.82 


.59 


3.80 





*P = .025. 
**P = .60 
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Table 35. Coefficients of concordance (Kendall) for rankings 

classroom discussion, creativity, and leadersftip 

j Participation in classroom discussion, creativity, 

and academic ability (Trial 2). 



Trial 1 

Grade w ^ P* 



Trial 2 

W P* 



K 

K 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

/% 

3 

3 

3 

4 
4 
4 

4 

5 
5 

5 

6 
6 
6 
6 
7 

7 

8 
8 
8 



.77 


26 


60.06 


.001 


.75 


26 


58.50 


.001 


• 81 


26 


63.18 


.001 


.80 


26 


62.40 


.001 


• 81 


30 


72.90 


.001 


.71 


30 


63.90 


.001 


.70 


31 


65.10 


.001 


.71 


31 


66.03 


.001 


.87 

CO 

• V/ ^ 


30 

n -1 
OL 


7£c30 

64.17 


.001 

nni 


,82 

.55 


30 

31 


73.80 

51.15 


nm 

m \y\y ^ 
.01 


. 81 


27 


65.61 


.001 


•70 
• / ^ 


7*7 

0 


58.32 


.001 


.58 


32 


34 -4S 


.001 


.85 


32 


81.60 


.001 


.55 


25 


41.25 


.05 


.72 


25 


54.00 


.001 


. 68 


30 


61.20 


.001 


.80 


30 


72.00 


.001 


.87 


27 


70.47 


.001 


.94 


27 


76.14 


.001 


. 64 


26 


49.92 


.01 


.52 


26 


40.56 


.05 


. 60 


22 


39.60 


.02 


.54 


22 


35.64 


.05 


.57 


24 


41.04 


.02 


.69 


24 


49.68 


.01 


.72 


24 


51.84 


.001 


.75 


24 


54.00 


.001 


.84 


34 


85.68 


.001 


.81 


34 


82.62 


.001 


. 85 


34 


86.70 


.001 


.87 


34 


88.74 


.001 


.46 


33 


45.54 


.05 


.53 


33 


52.47 


.01 


.34 


23 


23.46 


.50 


.28 


23 


19.32 


.70 


.56 


25 


42.00 


.02 


.61 


25 


45.75 


.01 


. 65 


25 


48.75 


.01 


.68 


25 


51.00 


.01 


. 85 


25 


63.75 


.001 


.81 


25 


60.75 


.001 


.96 


31 


89.28 


.001 


.87 


31 


80.91 


.001 


.78 


31 


72.54 


.001 


.76 


31 


70.68 


.001 


.73 


28 


61.32 


.001 


.87 


28 


73.08 


.001 


.73 


28 


61.32 


.001 


.74 


28 


62.16 


.001 


.59 


28 


49.56 


.01 


.70 


28 


58.80 


.001 



*P is the probability for the nearest tabled chi square. 
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The results of this study indicate that teacher rankings o 
children is not a suitable technique for determining behavior in 

the classroom. 



Another study might be conducted to determine whether children 
could be reliably categorized into four or five groups. This task 
should be easier than establishing a rank order. Furthermore, the 
importance of the variable itself needs to be examined.^ After the 
rankings were completed, the teachers were invited to discuss their 
opinions about speech-defective children's participation in class- 
room discussion. These teachers have the impression that speech 
deviations do not affect participation significantly. Their opinions 
suggest that home background and intelligence are more important. 

Vprv hrioht children tend to be communicative only in the presence 
of children of similar ability; thus, it is the children with average 

ability who participate most. Regardless of me untsstea vai^d^.y 

- - •«-- — • ^.,4 « pf na-rt-iVipfltion IP- classrcom 

Or cnese opinions, t-uc oj.gnA.a.^ ^ 

discussion should be studied before additional attempts are maae 

to determine any relation between this behavior and speech deviations . 



SI3MMARY Al® CONCLUSIONS 

Twenty-seven classroom teachers ranked the children in their 
classrooms on four characteristics. Three trials were given for 
ranking children on the amount of participation in classroom ^^cus- 
sion. Two trials were given for rankings on creativity and leadersh p, 
One trial was given for ranking academic ability. 



On the basis of these data the following conclusions appear 
warranted : 

1. Spearman rank order correlations for repeated trials of 
ranking children on several characteristics are, overall, 
lower than desirable for using this technique in research. 

2. Agreement between teachers ranking the same group is very 
low. 

3. Children are assigned similar ranks, regardless of the char 
acteristic on which they are ranked. 



Discussion with the teachers indicated the advisability o 
determining the significance of participation in classroom discussion 
per se before pursuing further studies of the effect of speech 
deviations on this aspect of behavior. 



kcknowledgmeut ; Shirley S. Taylor, Consultant Speech and Hearing 
Clinician in The Nevada County Superintendent of Schools Office was 
the CO- investigator for this study. 
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DISCUSSION 



These projects illustrate that a research center for school 
clinicians is a feasible approach to research related to school speech 
and hearing programs. Such a center has the potential for developing 
a unified and coordinated approach to resolving many of the issues 
pertaining to these programs. It is a practical and workable concept. 

A research center of the type herein discussed can activate 
resources for research that would otherwise lie dormant. The work 
with the California Speech and Hearing Association Research Committee 
is one example. State associations have a communication system and 
a means for establishing working relations with representatives of 
a variety of work environments. A professional organization generates 
volunteer services and a level of cooperation avail to neither 
individual j.e»earchers or institutions. Furthermore, state associa- 
tions are of a size that is practical, being neither so large that 
they are cumbersome nor so small that they are restricted in scope. The 
potential for interassociation cooperation in joint projects and 
replication of studies can only be inferred, since activities in 
this respect are in their inchoate stage at this time. 

A research center is essential, however, for maximizing produc- 
tiveness of these groups. It can provide the continuity so necessary 
for activities of volunteer groups . It can assume routine details 
and supply necessary services that are beyond the financial capabili- 
ties of state organizations. The kinds of problems appropriate for 
study by state association committees have been of little interest 
to researchers— at least researchers have shown no interest in them 
heretofore. Some kinds of research will probably always remain the 
function of a professional association. The survey of practices in 
supervised schf-ol experience for student clinicians is representa- 
tive of this kind of research. Whereas some 20 training institu- 
tions supplied extensive mailing lists for an association project, 
it is highly unlikely that any one training institution or individual 
could have engaged cooperation for this magnitude for institution- 
sponsored research. 

These committees are ideal for surveying problem areas of broad 
general interest to the profession. They have the capability for 
formulating and the machinery for implementing studies that cut across 
a variety of special interest areas. They can bring inter-relations 
among these special-interest groups into focus, as in the study of 
interagency communication now being developed. Certainly, the kind 
of research that such groups can undertake is restricted, but it 
represents a significant though small part of the total research 
needs relative, to speech and hearing programs in schools. 

The utilization of resources is also illustrated by the proposed 
research in the Los Angeles area. This research is completely 
dependent upon a set of complex relations and interactions that are 
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a function of the ways in which these school districts operate. 

These working relations could not be superimposed on these districts 
by any outside agent hoping to conduct research in them. The research 
represents active participation of 39 school districts and the 210 
clinicians with an aggregate of 25,000 cases. It requires a drastic 
alteration in normal procedures. Such a change can be produced only 
from within the systems. It must be sponsored by personnel who have 
gained the confidence of the clinicians over a period of years. 

The literature gives no indication whatever that any project of this 
magnitude has heretofore been undertaken. It is a cooperative pro- 
ject of these 210 clinicians; it is not a matter of supplying a 
population of children for someone else’s TPsearch. 



in this case, the Center supplied the third member of the team 
Without this team member to assuxue eciLaiu kinds of responsibilitiei 
the research project would have required so much additional time 
of the Los Angeles group that it would not have been possible. 
Supervisors and coordinators of speech and hearing programs are the 
key to research requiring large populations. Yet the larger the 
populations they represent, the less time they have for research. 



The particular project for which a proposal was developed 
epitomizes a parsimonious approach to what might be called an evalua- 
tion of school speech and hearing programs. The project proposes 
to determine the characteristics of children in existing caseloads 
while simultaneously devising the means for quality control in 
case selection and assessment. In addition, the training materials 
that should come out of this project will obviate one of the greatest 
obstacles to research by school clinicians.' These materials will 
constitute what is, in effect, a calibrating device. A point that 
cannot be overstressed is that these materials will be designed so 
that they can actually be used in schools , and clinicians can be 
trained to meet specifiable standards for judging oral communication 
skills. Materials do not exist today that meet the requirements 
for routine use with school clinicians. 



It seems reasonable to assume that unless resources such as 
these are activated, little progress will be made in research that 
will resolve the problems indigenous to school programs . Not only 
is a research center of the kind described the only way of mobilizing 
these resources that presents itself at this time, research supported 
through a center is far less expensive than it is under ordinary 
conditions. The research represented in the Los Angeles project 
would require an estimated $200,000 more in grant funds than are 
currently needed were such a project to be undertaken without the 
resources that have been brought to bear on it. Indeed, the project 
would not be possible at all under usual research procedures, since 
it depends upon internal col labors *: ion that is an inextricable part 
of existing functional relations. 
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TT- u ^ ^®search center serves to unify approaches to research. 

Without in any way dictating research problems or methods, it can 
focus on one or more approaches to resolving some universal problems 
in research. Some of the projects included in this report illustrate 

^ already been achieved. The observation check- 

list for the Novato study was developed from the Los Angeles case 
record long before the record itself was published. The low level 
of interclinician agreement among three clinicians who work clusely 
toget s'r and who shaic similar philosophies and backgrounds has 
imp icat ions for reliability studies and the development of standard 
raining^materials for quality control propcccd in the Los Angeles 
Gcuay. in the latter case, the 210 clinicians work in dissimilar 
progr^s and have been recruited from training institutions through- 
out the nation. Some of the solutions for increasing agreement as 
well as the knowledge of areas depressing agreement developed in the 
Novato study will be of assistance in the larger study. The problems 
of using information from school records not designed for data 
retrieval adds further argument for continued development and refine- 
ment of the Los Angeles record form. 



The Center was able to obtain a much broader sample of reactions 
during the development of the case record than would have been pos- 
sible otherwise. The Center has also distributed the case record to 
many clinicians throughout California and the Midwest. Through its 
numerous projects, the Center can establish the contacts necessary 
for widespread cooperation with a variety of projects. 

Comparisons among these projects indicate that clinicians should 
be involved in the entire planning and decision-making process. 

The only study in which clinicians did not participate in this way 
was the study of coordinated research in which a preformulated research 
plan was presented and cooperation solicited. While cooperation was 
excellent, these clinicians did not have the same commitment to this 
project that the clinicians in the other projects developed. Actually 
they were not given an adequate opportunity to do so. Even in the 
case of the research delegated to another clinician, the commitment 
existed largely because of participation in many of the decisions 
and total responsibility for conducting the sessions during which 
information was gathered. 



Both the Novato study, concerned with the evaluation of a pro- 
cedure for assessing oral communication skills of kindergarten child- 
ren, and the Indianapolis project, in which two methods studies are 
being developed, represent significant movement in research related 
to school programs. Characteristically, clinicians elaborate upon 
accepted ways of meeting problems or develop new approaches. Pro- 
grams are revised and altered and enthusiastic recommendations made 
for adoption of new or revised programs. Yet these programs have 
never been tested objectively. They are accepted or discarded on 
the basis of subjective judgment. The kind of research represented 
by the Novato project is not only entirely compatible with the service 



cliidcians, but is essential to it if schools 
cien^ ‘'f ® assurance that the programs they adopt are both effi- 

iud^e^'* effective. Procedures recommended on the basis of clinical 
judgment are not specified at the level required for research 

ToroCT specificity of operations necessary for testing 

can actually be transmitted to other clinicians. Any failur^to 
afSg^Sd!" the program 

A similar observation obtains for therapy methods Th^ranv mnoh 
Often proceeds by traditions that have been IL^ed ttough il^Lti^^ 

bf^^ eff<cienr,-f‘'°“Jh a® and therapy would 

specifLff^t^de^ ®h®hed in behavioral terms and 

inrthat^hl^ ^ detailed criteria for determining the amount of learn- 

me^odrho^ aPProach to the development of therapy 

an atte^t""!^^ two projects in the Indianapolis schools is ^ 

to othercli^clanr 'hey can be transmitted 

■u . ^^i^^cians. This approach also produces a method that can 

tested against a set of objective results* so that 

of method^ maximized. It is an approach that makes the study 

or methods per se possible. ^ 

ici f, 9®^ter*s activities also demonstrated that this approach 
ILtJ collecting information that must com^from 

nnon P^^^^rams, particularly the kind of information that depends 
iL tCsrdaL^° treatment. It is the least expensive way of gather- 

tore fleet no™. 1 ? the most feasible approach if data are 

uo reflect normal school conditions. Through coordinated, widespread 

clinician participation, some of the problems of research in schLls 

can be resolved. Specifically, the consequences of attrition in the 

subject population can be minimized, since full-time paid researchers 

are noLible '''' process. Untreated control groups 

possible, since untreated children would not be concentrated in 
any one school assigned to any one clinician. 

Two important conditions pertaining to consultation for clini- 
cians conducting research in schools have evolved. The kind of 
consultation that is needed differs from that ordinarily used by 
esearchers. Whereas the researcher usually asks for consultation 

f ^ ^ specialist for this purpose, 

school clinicians need a consultant to serve in a more general 

apacity— one who is willing to work through the entire research 
plan and assist in making decisions. Furthermore, consultation must 

to Zt thl^ a continuing rather than short-term basis. Needless 
to say, the consultant must be knowledgable about the ways in which 
schools operate and the attitudes found therein. ^ 

Revests for workshops also indicate considerable interest in 
research that is ready to be mobilized. The possibilities for research 
need further development through specific prospectuses with explicir 



directions for procedures • While the development of premade plans 
may seem to contradict the concept that clinicians should participate 
in the formulation of the plans for whatever research they are to 
conduct, these plans are useful in making the feasibility of combin- 
ing research and service manifest. They serve as a frame of refer- 
ence from which clinicians can develop projects in keeping with 
their particular interests. A series of such plans have been started 
and were presented at the ASHA National Convention in 1966. 

Finally, there is need for consultation for situations in which 
research is mandatory rather than optional. Though it is surprising 
to find that mandatory research does not always carry the financial 
assistance necessary to buy consultation, the situation does exist. 

A research center could become a resource for consultation prior to 
the establishment of innovative programs. Programs could be set up 
so that they could be evaluated; thus the untenable situation of 
attempting to design research for a program post facto could be 
precluded. 

Perhaps the greatest rtiisunderstanding among school clinicians 
centers around the amount of planning and the specificity of detail 
required for research. The shortcomings of trying to evaluate a 
new program that is already in operation are also a source of mis- 
understanding to those not trained in research. 

Certain conditions about the location of a research center may 
be inferred from this project. A center should be located in a 
moderately large population center that also has a college or university 
in it. Community size affects the nature of the relations with schools 
that a researCi center can establish and maintain. It is important 
that a center be in direct and continuous contact with schools and 
school clinicians in order to have feedback on a variety of school- 
related problems and conditions. Time limitations while consulting 
away from the Center usually restrict the use of clinicians working 
on their own projects for testing new ideas. If a community is too 
large, the school district will be so large that it is encumbered^ 
with the restrictions necessary for controlling very large operations. 

If the community is too small, not enough school resources are avail- 
able. The requirement for location in a community with a college 
stems from the center's need for library facilities. Of equal impor- 
tance is that a ready supply of research assistants is available 
from a college. With a steady supply of graduate students available, 
they can be used as needed, which effects an economy when workloads 
are variable. An added advantage— at least one that obtained in the 
present study--was that informal consultation with former colleagues 
in related fields was readily available. 

Further elaboration of a research center for school clinicians 
should include the function of informal dissemination of results of 
research as well as a system of data storage and retrieval. For exam- 
ple, information about stimulability, inconsistency, and diadochokinetic 
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rate .should be immediately available, including the methods employed 
in various studies, without having to read through complete reports 
to find it. Additional emphasis might be placed on stimulating and 
developing the interaction between state association research com- 
mittees . A program for research workshops for school clinicians might 
be developed. A series of one-week summer institutes for school 
clinicians who have specific research problems they wish to pursue 
might be developed. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



5. 

6 . 



for the basio of the model 

test:d ar: :f fonot/'”^ 

1 . A research center for school clinicians is a workable instru- 
ment for stimulating and facilitating research. 

2. A research center can mobilize resources th’t are not 

wiSout^^r °*^‘)®’^/®®®^tchers and that would lie dormant 
Without the center’s services. 

3. A research center is an inexpensive means for producing a 

large volume of research. ^^^mg a 

^ large number of partici- 

dvom! climcians can resolve, to a large extent, the 

contiT i" subject populations and untreated 

control groups, so vexing in school research. 

A center can produce a unified attack on many of the issues 
of long-standing that pertain to school programs. 

orschool^clinictan «“h the service function 

^l^J^icians in the presence of consultation and 
relief from the clerical details of research. 

'■ effe^ti^eir^"' i«®’^^sted in research and participate 

should participate in formulating the 
plans for any research they might conduct. 

Research meaningful to school programs is more likely to 
be produced by school clinicians than by researchers n^t 
conversant with the conditions under which school prowls 

tLt\re designed to produce results 

tnat ar6 ussabls in schools • 

thirway’^^”®^ research projects can be implemented 4n 

conclusions about the kind of consultation school 
clinicians need developed from this study; 

1. CoMultation is as much needed in large school districts 

ving their own research departments as in small schools 
not having these resources . 



9. 
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2. Consultation should be ongoing and concerned with the total 
development of a research project as opposed to consultation 
for isolated technical details only. 

3. Consultation must be adjusted to the realities and restric- 
tions imposed by the school environment. 

A research center for speech and hearing clinicians should be 
located in a community with the following characteristics: 

1. The community should be of moderate size so that the center* s 
personnel can establish close relations with local schools. 

2. The coraraunity should contain a college or university that 
has training programs in speech pathology and audiology so 
that both library facilities and a ready supply of part- 
time research assistants are available. 

3. If the center's personnel have previously-established rela- 
tions in the academic community, informal consultation with 
former colleagues in a variety of professional and academic 
fields is available at no expense. 

A future research center should expand its services to include 
the following: 

1. A research center should have the means for informal dis- 
semination of reports of research and should serve as a 
clearinghouse for the interchange of ideas for cooperative 
research. 

2. It should be prepared to provide standard workshops for 
groups on request. 

3. It should have a storage bank and retrieval system for 
certain kinds of information. 

4. It should explore the possibilities for short summer insti- 
tutes for school clinicians wishing to engage in specific 
research projects. 
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SUMMARY 



The lack or objective data from which standards can be derived 
for nearly all important aspects of therapy programs makes any cur- 
rent attempts to evaluate school speech and hearing programs unrealis- 
tic. A tremendous amount of information is needed about case selec- 
tion, age for beginning therapy, the relation between speech deviations 
and other language skills, all aspects of therapy schedules, dismissal 
criteria, therapy methods, and the consequences to speech deviations. 

A design for an experimental approach to determining the effects 
of schedules and age at the time therapy begins was developed. Such 
a project would be expensive and would contribute but a small portion 
of the total information needed. The problems attendant upon well- 
controlled research in schools are numerous and include maintaining 
placebo treatment and untreated control groups, attrition in subject 
populations, and assignment of clinicians to treatment groups to 
avoid contamination of results due to bias. Use of clinician time 
would be inefficient, therapy programs in the participating schools 
would be disrupted, and public and professional relations would be 
subject to stress. 

A model for a research center for school clinicians was developed 
and tested to determine its capabilities for evolving information 
necessary to arrive at standards for school speech and hearing pro- 
grams. A total of eight different projects were undertaken. Six 
research reports, one research proposal, and four prospectuses grew 
out of these projects. 



One project involved a state speech and hearing association 
lesearch committee and resulted in three reports of opinion surveys 
about practices in school experience for student clinicians and the 
first phase of a survey of standardized tests used by clinicians 
in schools. Another project was conducted in cooperation with a 
small district in which research methods were applied to the evalua- 
tion of a procedure for assessing oral communication skills of 
kindergarten children. One research report is about the results 
of coordinated research in which 23 clinicians in five school districts 
and two county offices participated. The i^abject of the sixth report 
is the reliability of teacher rankings of children with respect to 
participation in classroom discussion. 

A research proposal, which has been submitted for funding, was 
developed for a study of the characteristics of children receiving 
speech and hearing services in 39 school districts in the Los Angeles 
area. Prospectuses and directions for four pilot studies— two methods 
studies, one sound-error remission study, and one stimulability study— 
were also developed and the studies have been started. 




Two other projects were undertaken that point up certain needs. 
These needs are a resource for planning for evaluation of innovative 
programs prior to their establishment and a speech and hearing data 
retrieval code so that the voluminous information routinely accumu- 
lated in unretrievable form in speech and hearing programs is not 
lost. 



The functions of a research center are described relative to 
each of these projects. To be effective, consultation from such a 
center must be an ongoing service and general in nature as opposed 
to consultation for technical aspects of research only. Data-reduction 
and report-writing services are also necessary to maximize produc- 
tivity of participants. 

These projects demonstrate that a research center can mobilize 
resources not otherwise available to researchers. They also indicate 
that school clinicians are not only interested in research, but can 
participate effectively in ways compatible with their service func- 
tions if consultation and relief from clerical details of research 
are provided. Through widespread clinician participation, the 
problems of subject population attrition and untreated control groups 
in school research can be resolved to a large extent. Participation 
of school clinicians is necessary if realistic solutions to school 
problems are to be evolved and if results are to have more than 
theoretic application to school programs. 

A research center can effect a coordinated and unified attack 
on resolving many of the issues pertaining to school speech and hear- 
ing programs, thereby compensating for the sporadic and fragmentary 
attention these problems have received. Its primary focus should 
be on assisting school clinicians with research of their own choosing; 
nonetheless, this approach will produce a unified body of information, 
since the problems germane to school programs are universal. 

Not only should a research center be continued, its services 
should be expanded. It is a feasible and parsimonious approach to 
research related to school speech and hearing programs. 
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Prolongation.^ 
Interjections 
Unvocalized intervals 
Other 



5. Voice Quality 

Normal 
Deviant 
Breathy 
Harsh 
Hoarse 
Nasal 
Denasai 
Other 

6. Pitch 

Normal 
Deviant 
Too high 
Too low 
Monotonous 
Other 

7. Loudness 

Normal 
Deviant 
Too loud 
Too soft 
Monotonous 
Other 

8. Rate 

Normal 
Deviant 
Too rapid 
Too slow 
Jerky 

Other 



9. Language 

a. Length of responses 

Acceptable 

Inadequate 

Little or no verbal 
response 

Brief responses 
Excessive verbal output 

b. Vocabulary 

Acceptable 

Limited 

c. Grammar 

Acceptable 

Poor 



1. Responsiveness 

Adequate 

Deviant 

Unresponsive 

Primarily relates 
nonverbally 

Slowness in responding 
Irrelevant responses 
Bizarre responses 
Other 

2. Eye Contact 

Adequate 

Infrequent 

PART G. Observed 
Physical Behaviors 

(CIRCLE) 

1. Drooling 

None 

Present 

2. Undesirable Oral Habits 

(Sucking, biting, chewing of 
lipi nails, finger, objects, etc.) 

None observed 

Present 

3. Facial Grimaces and Tics 

None observed 
Present 

4. Gross Bodily. Movements & 
Mannerisms 

Normal 

Deviant 

5. Hand Usage 

Right 

Left 

Ambidextrous 

6. Foot Usage 

Right 

Left 

Mixed 

7. Eye Usage 

Right 

Left 

Mixed 



COLOR CODE: 1ST YEAR, USE BLACK INK; 2ND YEAR, USE RED INKj 3RD YEAR, USE GREEN INK. 



PART H. Speech Mechanism 

Strucf:ure smd Function For Speech Frociuction Based on 
S41 Speciafist's l^ani. 

(If a f.lructui'8 does not inliirfere with speech, circle adequate; otherwise, indicate the 
condib’on thit causes the inadequacy.) 



1. Lipo 

Adequate 
Inadequate 
Repaired Cleft 
Cerebral Palny 
Poor Mobilltj' 

Other 

2. Tciiith 

a. Occlusion 
Adequate 
,*nadequats 
Open Bite 
Over Jet 
Under Jet 
Cross Bite 

Other 

f). Condition of Teeth 
Adequate 
Inadequate 

Deciduous Teeth Missing 
Permanent Toeih Missing 
Tee'lh Malpositioned 
Caries 

Other 

3. Tongue 

Adequate 

Inadequate 

Lack of Mobility 

Too La rge 

Asymmetrical 

Otheir 

4. ICaird Palate 

Adequate 

Normal Structure 
Repaired Clefi: 

Protheals 
Inadequate 
Repaired Clefi; 

Prosthesis 

Other 



5. Soft Palate 
Adequate 

Normal Structure 
Repaired Cleft 
Prosthesis 
Inadequate 

Unrepaired Cleft 
Submucous Cleft 
Repaired Cleft 
Prosthesis 
Too Short 
Poor Mobility 
Asymmetric Function 
Other 

6. Nasal Cavities 

Adequate 

Inadequate 

Nasal Obstruction 
Other 

7. Breathing Mechanism 

a. Condition 

Normal 

Partial Paralysis 

b. Breathing forSpeech 
Adequate 
Inadequate 

Shallow 

Jerky 

Mouth Breathing 
Speaking on Inhalation 
Other 

c. Type 

Thoracic 

Abdominal 

Clavicular 



PART I. Expressive Speech 
or Language Disorder 

(Check a single disorder under that 
category only. If student has multiple 
disorder, check the most disabling one 
under “primary," the second most dis- 
abling one under "secondary," etc.) 

Severity Scale: 1-mild; 2-moderate, 3- 
severe. 

1. Single Disorder Only 

Little or No Speech 

Symbolization- 

Language Disorder 

Articulation 

Stuttering-Rhythm 

Voice disorder 

SEVERITY 12 3 

2. Multiple Expressive Disorder 

a. Primary Disorder 

Little or No Speech 

Symbolization- 
Language Disorder 

Articulation 

Stuttering-Rhythm 

Voice disorder 

SEVERITY 12 3 

b. Secondary Disorder 

Little or No Speech 

Symbolization- 
Language Disorder 

Articulation 

Stuttering-Rhythm 

Voice disorder 

SEVERITY 12 3 

c. Tertiary Disorder 

Little or No Speech 

Symbolization- 

Language Disorder 

Articulation 

Stuttering-Rhythm 

Voice Disorder 

SEVERITY 1 2 3 






COLOR CODE: 1ST YEAR, USE BLACK INK; 2ND YEAR, USE RED INK; 3RD YEAR, USE GREEN INK. 



CASE INFORMATION 

(Date aii notations) 




PART J. Articulation Record 



Date 



VOWELS 



Initial 



CONSONANTS 

Medial 






1ST YEAR (BLACK) / 2ND YEAR (ftEO) 



/ 3RD 7EAJr(fifiEEN) 



Final 



BLENDS 



i m pr- 

I n br- 

e iQ tr- 

36 P dr- 

A b kr- 

9 t gr- 

d fr- 

ar k Or- 
el g Ir- 

0 r =^==_ pl- 

TJ 1 =^_=^ bl- 

u f kl 

ju — - V - gl- 

ou ft . fl- 
air & - - ___ sm- 

ei s sn- 



ai z sp- 

01 S - — st- 

3 =_^= sk- 

h sl- 

hw sw- 



w 

J 

ts 

d3 



Key 



tw- 

kv/- 

spl- 

spr- 

str- 

skr- 

skw- 



0 



Correct sound: Leave blank. 

Substitutions: Show sound substituted. 
Distortions: X 

Omisjions: - 

Note: Double underlined items are from the 
Templin-Darley 50-Item Screening Test. 



Second test given in same school year: 

Use same color. 

Circle corrected sound 0< 

Show new or different type error according to key 
and enclose □ , 




COLOR CODE: 1ST YEAR, USE BLACK INK; 2ND YEAR, USE RED INK; jRD YEAR, USE GREEN INK. 



Note: All rights reserved. This form may not be 
reproduced without permission of the Los Angeles 
County Superintendent of Schools Office. 



APPENDIX B 



INSTRUCTIONS 

SPEECH AND HEL?iRING ABSTRACT OF CASE RECORDS 
SCHOOLS IN LOS ANGELES COUNl*Y 



INTRODUCTION 

This record form is intended to summarize rather than replace 
other kinds of records that you keep. It represents a generally- 
agreed-on minimum amount of information that should be available on 
each student in the caseload. Its main purpose is to facilitate 
communication about cases by providing a standard format for the 
ordering of information. Once you have become accustomed to the form, 
it is very simple to find the information you want. Students transfer 
from school to school; new clinicians are employed by school districts; 
clinicians may be reassigned to different schools. In any of these 
contingencies, a standard form helps the clinician become familiar 
with important information about students who have had previous 
therapy. Because the case, record is in the form of a check list, 
its use should minimize the chances of inadvertently failing to record 
important observations. It is intended to simplify the recording 
process. 

The record itself may look peculiar at first, but it has been 
set up in its present format so that the information contained therein 
can be put into a data retrieval system. Since data retrieval systems 
are rigid, accepting only the language for which they are programmed, 
it is important to conforro. to the language used in the record. Nota- 
tions or qualifying comments can be entered in the margins. 

The record form is intended to be self-explanatory; however. 

Part I may need the additional explanation to be found in Part I 
of the instructions. The best use of the instructions is for a 
reference for only those sections of the record that seem ambiguous. 
They will, perhaps clarify questions that arise. They are organized 
by parts and sections within parts for easy reference. 

Neither the case record nor the instructions are regarded as 
being in their final form. As you use them, please note ambiguities 
and such changes as would improve either or both. 

Comments and suggestions should be reported to 

Los Angel< 2 ;S City Schools; Miss Esther Herbert 
Los Angel<2s County Schools: Mrs. Nadine H. Coates 

There are three reasons why each and every item on the new case 
record should be filled out; 1) Each section must be evaluated on 
the basis of use. 2) A systematic evaluation of cases requires that 
all aspects of his speech behavior and related conditions be observed. 
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3) Information aboat the population of children being served needs 
to be complete. Therefore, PLEASE BE SURE TO FILL OUT EACH AND EVERY 
ITEM ON THE CASE RECORD ABSTRACT. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR FILLING OUT ABSTRACT OF CASE RECORDS 
GENERAL INSTRUCIIONS 
Color Code 

Records filled out during the 1966-67 school year should be 
filled out in black ink (ballpoint pen) . Red ink is to be used for 
all entries made during the 1967-68 school year. All entries for 
the 1968-69 school year are to be made in green ink. The color code 
permits the same record to be used for a period of three years, but 
allows changes in status within any subsection of the record to be 
immediately apparent. 

Changes within a School Year 

If the status of the child changes with respect to any informa- 
tion entered on the form during a given school year, date the new 
entry using the color code for that year. For example, if a child 
is originally in a class for the aurally handicapped, but is transferred 
at midyear to a regular class, a check would be placed after Regular 
Class and the date (day and month or just the month) would be written 
after the new entry. Thus, under Type of Class > two entries appear 
in the same color, but one entry carries a date making it possible 
to tell from the record that the original placement has been changed 
and when. If the change in placement does not occur until the begin- 
ning of the following school year, the new entry need not be dated, 
since the color code carries the chronological information. 

The same principle is followed throughout the record for all 
items except for a modification in Part J, which is explained under 
that section. 

Child's Name 



Child's name can be entered in the upper right-hand corner or 
upper left-hand corner for convenience in filing. Be sure to use 
first and middle names so there will be no confusion at some later 
date. 

Parent's Name 



Use father's full name, not jupt initials. If the child is 
living with a stepfather or guardian, use that name rather than the 
name of the child's natural father. 




Birthdate 



J 



i i 



r — : 

i 




Write out the birthdate; for example, January 1, 1965. 

Aee 

^ — 

Enter the child's age to the nearest year and month. Use a 

hyphen (-) rather than a decimal to separate years and months, for 

la inn 9-11 Aee should be calculated from the date 

example, 8-3, 10-0, 9-11. Age snoux 

entered at the time the form is filled out. inis aace wiii 
on the cover page in the space provided just above the address. 



Date 



Enter the date at the time that the record form is filled out, 



Address 

T„ order to allow for entering changes of 
so fo^th. three separate sets of blanks are Provided If the chrld 
moves during the first year, the second address should he en 
with black ink. If the move does not take place until 
o^ third year, enter the new information in the appropriate color 
code The c^plete address is necessary since socioeconomic status 

will be determined by address. 

Schedule 

Enter the number of sessions per week for which the child is 
scheduled and the length per session in minutes. The time 
represent the cumulative time per week, but rather the length o 
the session, scch as 20 minutes or 30 minutes per session as the 
case may be. If a child is scheduled for both group and individua 
therapy! show the schedule for group and individual therapy separately. 

Number of Sessions 

The number of sessions present should include all sessions attended 
bv the^child during the period from the starting date to .he closing 
dltf of therapy for that child. Similarly, the number of 
absent should represent absences on regularly scheduled sc oo ayo 
within the limits of the starting and closing dates of therapy 

that child. 

Starting and Closing Dates 

The starting date is determined by the ^^vst day 
the child. This date will probably not coincide with the date of 

the record; it is not expected to. 

The closing date is the date of the last day of therapy for the 
child. 



o 
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PART A, IDENTIFICATION DATA 
A 1 — Type of Class 

If the child is enrolled in a regular classroom situation, 
check that item. If he is enrolled in a special day class check 
Special Class , as well as the type of special class in which he is 
enrolled. Individual instruction pertains to subject-matter instruc 
tion rather than speech and hearing therapy. 

A 2 — Grade Level 



If a child is not yet in school, circle Preschool ; otherwise 
circle the appropriate grade level. If the child is in a multigraded 
or ungraded classroom and the grades encompassed are not clearly 
specified, make the best estimate of his placement and circle the 
appropriate item. 

A 3 — History^ — Speech and Hearing Therapy 

If the child has had no previous therapy, check that item. If 
he has had previous therapy in school or with any other agency, 
including private practice, indicate the number of years that he 
has received therapy. Round to the nearest half-year. Thus, a child 
might be shown as having received % year of therapy, 1 year, or 1% 
years of therapy, or so forth. 

A 4 — Test Results 



Academic . Show only those test results that have been obtained 
within the past two years of the beginning date of the school year 
during which the child is enrolled for therapy. Additional information, 
such as the name of the test and specific scores, can be noted in 
the margin. 

Intelligence . Information about IQ is not restricted to the 
preceding two years. In the event that more than three sets of 
results are available, enter the most recent ones. The name of the 
test is to be entered in the space provided, since test results are 
qualified by the nature of the test. 

A 5 — Case Identification 

If you, the clinician, identified the child through speech 
screening, circle that item. If the child was referred, circle 
Referral as well as the category of the individual who made the 
referral. If the choices provided are not adequate, write in after 
Other , the category into which the individual falls who made the 
referral. 
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PART B. FA14ILY INFORMATION 



B 1 — Parents in Home 



Circle one item under Mother and one item under Father so as to 
represent the nature of the mother and father figures in the home. 

B 2 — Siblings c>nd Others in Home 

Order of Student’s Birth . Give the order of student's birth 
as 1st, 2nd, and so forth. If student is the product of a multiple 
birth, show his birth order as that of the set of births. If student 
is a twin (or triplet) and has two older siblings (products of single 
births^, his birth order would be 3rd, for example. 

Student Is a Twin . Enter yes or no in the space provided. 

Should he be a triplet, etc., enter triplet or appropriate the term 
rather than Yes or No . 

Number of Siblings . The number of siblings entered should be 
the actual number of siblings living at home. 

Nui. "^ er of Other Children (Not Sibs) in Home . If children are 
living in the home who are not siblings of the student, enter the 
number of children. 

Number of Adults Besides Parents in the Home . Enter the number 
of adults in the home who are neither the student's parents or sibs. 

B 3— Languages Spoken in Home 

If you do not have definite information about languages spoken 
in the home, check No Information . Check English Only if you have 
definite knowledge that English is the only language spoken. If 
other languages are spoken in the home, write the language or languages 
in the blank following the word Other . 

B 4 — Speech Problems in Family 

Check Yes or only if you have definite information; otherwise 
check No Information . If others in the family have speech problems, 
write in the individual's relationship to the student and indicate 
the nature of the problem. Include not only information about the 
student's siblings and parents, but more distant relatives as well, 
when that information is available. 

PART C. GENERAL HEALTH HISTORY 

G 1 — Health History 

Check Yes cr after each of the items only if you have definite 
information. If you do not have definite information, check the 
column labeled No Information. In the event that some change occurs 
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after the health history has been first filled in, new entries can 
be made using the color code. Should conditions change during a given 
year, so that the entry must be made in the same color, the date 
(day and month or month only) of the new entry should be shown, 

C 2 — Medical or Dental Diagnoses 

This section represents the amount of medical information available 
on the child and should represent only those diagnoses made by physi- 
cians, dentists, or orthodontists. For example, if the child has 
not been diagnosed as a tongue thruster by a dentist or orthodontist, 
check No Information , even though, in your judgment, he may have this 
condition. 

G 3 — Medical, Dental, or Other Treatment 

Referral Needed . Check the appropriate item in the left-hand 
column if, in your opinion, the child should be referred for examina- 
tion and possible treatment by appropriate specialists. 

Recommendations by Other Professions . If the student has been 
examined by a specialist, indicate the specialist's recommendation 
by checking the appropriate column following the nature of the treat- 
ment that would be required. Unless a specialist has examined or 
treated the child, do not fill in items in this section. This section 
represents decisions made by other professional personnel. If an 
orthodontist has examined the child, but advised against orthodonita, 
check Not Recommended ; if orthodontic treatment is in progress, check 
In Progress . 

Source of Information . For each kind of treatment that has been 
marked, such as orthodontia, indicate the source of information by 
filling in the blank at the far right. The most common sources of 
information are Records, Parent Interview, Observation, and Verbal 
Reports, the latter being divided into Verbal Report — Student, 

Verbal Report — School Personnel, Verbal Report — Physician, etc. In 
some cases, observation alone indicates that treatment has been given, 
as, for example, cleft palate surgery. In the absence of any record of 
information about the date of surgery and so forth, the source of 
information would be entered as Observation . 

PART D. HEARING INFORMATION 

D 1--Hearing Status 

If the child does not have a hearing loss, check that item and 
show under Date , the date on which the screening (or threshold) test 
was passed. 
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D 2 — Test Results 



Screening Test * In some cases you will have an audiogram that 
represents the results of a screening test. In that case, fill in 
the audiogram on the record, indicating that the audiogram represents 
a screening test made at some specified dB- level, which is to be 
entered after Screenin< > dB. 

Under Frequency show each frequency tested and passed by entering 
a dash (— ) in the appropriate cell. If the screening audiogram shows 
the level of loss at 4,000 or 8,000 Hz, write in the appropriate 
figure . 

Threshold Test. If the audiogram represents a hearing sensi- 
tivity (threshold) test, check Threshold . Enter the actual sensitivity 
level in the appropriate boxes. 

ASA ISO . With either screening or threshold audiograms, be 

sure to indicate whether the calibration is ASA or ISO. 

SRX--PB. If the speech reception threshold data are available, 
enter the binaural SRT in the appropriate blank. Results of dis- 
crimination testing should be shown as the per cent correct, and the 
SL (sensation Level) at which the test was administered should be 

indicated. 

Fill in the date of the test, and circle the appropriate category 
of the inuividual who administered it. 

D 3--Amplification 

jju^^ 2 .cate the make and model of the axd that the chxld wears and 
the setting at which he most usually wears it. Indicate the ear on 
which the aid is fitted by showing right or left or binaural (in the 
event that the fitting is binaural) . 

Indicate whether the student wears the aid full time or part 
time and show the aided discrimination score. 

If the child uses a group aid either exclusively or part of the 
time as a substitute for his own aid, or should he use an individual 
auditory trainer, so indicate and include the make and the model 
of the group aid or trainer. Indicate, also, output and frequency 
response setting for each ear . 

PART E. GENERAL SPEECH BEHAVIOR IN SPONTANEOUS SPEECH 
E 1 — Articulation— Spontaneous Speech 

The information included in this section pertains to spontaneous 
speech. A form for recording an articulation inventory obtained 
under test conditions is provided on the last page. Vowels in spontaneous 
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speech should be marked as either Normal or Deviant . Consonants 
should be marked as either Normal or Deviant . If deviant, also circle 
the kinds of deviations observed. Errors should be shown as either 
Consistent or Inconsistent . 

E 2 — Dialect 



If the child uses general American dialect, circle None . If 
some other dialect is present, indicate whether it is Regional or 
Foreign . 

E 3 — Intelligibility 

Indicate intelligibility by circling the appropriate item. 

E 4 — Fluency 

If normal fluency is present, circle that item. Normal fluency 
includes the normal range of fluent and nonfluent patterns. Thus, 
one might regard a five-year-old as nonfluent but still within normal 
limits. In that case. Normal fluency would be marked on bis record. 

If the child is nonfluent, circle Nonfluent as well as those character 
is tics that describe the particular nonfluency. A space after Other 
is provided for writing in additional descriptive terms . 

E 5 — Voice Quality 

The description of voice quality follows that established by 
Fairbanks except that Denasa l is shown as a voice quality rather than 
as an articulatory problem. In Fairbanks' classification, hoarse 
voice quality is the combination of breathy and harsh voice qualities. 

E 6— Pitch 

E 7 — Loudness 



E 8 — Rate 



If these attributes are normal, circle Normal . If any one of 
them is deviant, circle Deviant , and indicate the condition that makes 
it deviant. Blanks are provided after Other , which can be used for 
entering additional descriptive terms. 

E 9- -Language 

If the length of the verbal responses is adequate for the child's 
age, circle Acceptable . If they are inappropriate, circle Inadequate 
and the condition observed that causes you to judge the response 
length to be inadequate. 
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Only a rough estimate of vocabulary can be made in the absence 
of extensive speech samples under a variety of conditions. Make 
the best estimate you can about whether the child has an Acceptable 
or a Limited vocabulary. 

Under G ranimar mark Acceptable if the child uses correct grammar 
and Poor if he makes grammatical errors. 

■PART F. COMMUNICATIVE RESPONSIVENESS 

F 1 — Responsiveness 

This section is meant for recording of the child's communicative 
behavior. Under Deviant, Unresponsive means that the child does 
not respond either verbally or nonverbally. If the child relates 
well, is interested, and responsive, even though he has lit». .e or 
no verbal output, the item. Primarily Relates Nonverbally , should 
be circled. Slowness in Responding represents atypical delay between 
a request or a question and the child's responses. Irrelevant 
Responses represents usual or common responses but unrelated to the 
question asked or the topic at hand. Irrelevant P..esponses tends to 
indicate that the child is inattentive to others or had misunderstood 
the speaker's message. In contrast. Bizarre Responses represents 
responses that have strange or morbidly unusual content. 

F 2 — Eye Contact 

This item represents the extent to which the child maintains 
appropriate eye contact in the communicative situation. 

PART G. OBSERVED PHYSICAL BEHAVIORS 

The items in Part G are self-explanatory. 

PART H. SPEECH MECHANISM 

The structures in Part H are to be evaluated with respect to 
their effe* pon speech. The term Adequate is to be circled if the 
structure . .tions satisfactorily for speech, even though it may 
be atypical in some respect. If a structure is defective in some 
way that interferes with speech, mark it Inadequate and also circle 
the condition that causes it to be inadequate. 

Type of Breathing (H.7.c) 

Indicate the type of breathing used for speech. This subsection 
deviates from the adequate-inadequate classification found in the 
other sections of Part H. 
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PART I. EXPRESSIVE SPIjECH OR LANGUAGE DISORDER 

The five categories provided are intended to cover all expressive 
disorders without inferring causal conditions, since conditions such 
as cleft palate, hearing loss, cerebral palsy, and so forth do not 
describe speech characteristics. For example, a child with a cleft 
palate might have a voice disorder (nasality) and an articulation 
disorder. A hard-of-hearing child may or may not have voice and 
articulation defects. 

I 1 — Single Disorder 

If the child has just one type of speech disorder, a check 
should be entered after the type of disorder. 

I 2--Multiple Disorder 

If the child has two or more types of speech disorders, check 
the most disabling one, as far as that particular child is concerned, 
under Primary Disorder . Check as the Secondary Disorder , the one 
that you rank second with respect to its disabling effect for the 
child. The third disorder would be entered under Tertiai^ Disorder r 
It is possible, of course, that the child might have more than three 
disorders. If so, add this information in th© margin. 

Severity 

The severity scale 1 (mild) , 2 (moderate) , 3 (severe) , is to 
be used to represent the severity of the disorder with respect to 
the usual range of the disorder. Thus, a child with multiple disorders 
might have three disorders, all of which are rated as severe. It 
is also possible for a primary disorder (rated as such because of 
its disabling effects) to be lass severe than a secondary disorder. 

PART J. ARTICULATION RECORD 

The format of the articulation record is similar to that of 
the Templin-Darley Test. All of the sounds that are included in 
their 50-item screening test are markv so that their norms can be 
used. A complete phonetic inventory oi all sounds as singles is 
to be recorded, as well as the more important blends. 

Since more than one artic»> ition test is usually given during 
the school year, a combination of the color code and other symbols 
provides a system for following changes in articulatory behavior. 

The dates of subsequent tests administered during the same 
school year are to be entered above the date of the first test, using 
the color code for that year. If a sound is incorrect on the first 
test and remains incorrect on subsequent tests during the school 
year, the original entry remains unchanged. If it is still incorrect 
the following year, a new entry is made in the appropriate color. 
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At such time as the sound is correct, the original error is 
circled. If some subsequent test elicits a new error, that error 
is to be shown in a square. 



■ 
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ntered in red 
entered in black 



C //0U7 

Date f//Ad> , ?/s/67 ; 

1st Year (Black)' 2nd Year (Red) ' 3rd Year (Green) 



Examples: 



These entries mean that on the first two tests (9/1/66 and 2/7/67) 
/w/ was substituted for /r/. By the time of the third test (6/10/67) 
the substitution became a distortion. The superscript 3 indicates 
the third, rather than the second test. The red entry shows that 
the sound was still distorted the following year. The distortion 
was circled to show that the sound was corrected at the time of the 
second test (2/1/68). 



t A 




ntered in black 



A single entry indicates that this 
error persisted during the year. A 
test administered on the date of 
testing for the second year revealed 
no error, thus no entry is made. 



In summary, then, any black entry represents errors during the 
first year. Any red entry represents errors made during the second 
year. Any green entry represents errors made during the third year. 
This kind of code makes it possible to read changes in articulatory 
errors at a glance. 

(These instructions have been copied by permission of the 
Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools Office.) 



